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>HIS wofk has not been inspired by hosUUty 
to the free propagation of any religious 
■me by the effort and at the cost of those who 
believe in it. It is hostile to a system which renders^ 
tlie propagation of such doctrine at the\ 
I'oluntary cost of those who either do not believe in I 
it or disapprove oi the methods of its propagation./ 

This work is not opposed to the perfomiancc of 
ao-called ^' social " woric by any religious body, even 

Kwith the financial help of those who do not belong to 
t. It 15 opposed to a system which enables a re- 
tgious body, as such, to derive undue hnancial 
idvantage from the public interest in its less import- 
ant *' social *■ work, and to exist as a religious body 
mainly by vfrtue of a misconception in the public 
muid encouraged by the disproportionate combina- 
KtioQ of its religbus and " social '* functions in itsf 
^appeals. 

It b nol maintained that the Salvation Army does 

not, in the stereotyped phrase, "do good work". 

^^It would be diffiniU for any organisation not wholly 

^■male^cent which draws hundreds of thousands of 

^pounds every year from the public to avoid doing 

IBunic gotjd. It is nialntrdncd that tUt pviW\vc i\c 
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not supplied with proper meansof judging whether 
the work» if done at all, is worth its cost, or could not 
be much more effectively done for its cost, and that 
they are debarred from applying to that work the 
tests of success recogniEed and ostensibly applied to 
it by the Anny itself. 

This work does not question the right of a religious 
body to mortgage or pledge its property for religious 
purposes provided it is its own members who pay 
the intorrst on its loan^. Tt does qne^stion the right 
oi the Salvation Army, whose members do not and 
cannot pay sucli interest, to turn the property given 
to it by the public into a gigantic investment busi- 
ness, necessitating a payment — mainly at the public 
expcnse-^if over ^30,000 a year in interest for the 
satisfaction of the Army^s shareholders in Great 
Britain. 

This work does not condemn the formation hy 
religious bodies of financial institutions for tlie en- 
couragement of thrift among the masses. It doea 
condemn as dangerous the formation by the SalvattoQ 
Army of great financial institutions which attract the 
savings of tlie poor, but which, instead of iumishing 
the guarantee of "perfect safely'' so prominently held 
out, seem to ensure — owing to the manifold and in- 
compatible functions of their management, the nature 
of the security, and the absence of atl proper guaran- 
tee of its adequacy — the certainty of ultimate 
finandaJ disaster, serious in its volume* and not 
merely national but world-widts 

Tliis work is not inspired by animosity towards 

the personalityofGeneralBooth or any of his officers. 

I The heroic efforts of an aged autocrat to conirol and 
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aintain still further the costly and ineffectual sys- 
that has overmastered him might well constitute 

pathetic spectacle even lot an enemy. That oJ_^ 
Army's thousands of devoted officers, blindly 

bouring with much privatiou and infinite effort to 
r fniitswhich even they are not allowed to see, 
command its meed oi admiration even in aa 
that had lost the savour of self-sacrifice* 

It was Genera] Booth's belief in 1890 that only 
Ihijsewho were " determined to bring about by any 
ind every means a bloody and violent overturn 
M ill existing institutions " could logically be Ikis 
opponents, Ol such social desperadoes the late 
Professor Huxley was, while Qot the least logical, 
assuredly the most redoubtable- It was he who 
foretold the development of Salvalionism on lin^-s 
nmilar to those followed by the Franciscans, who, 
wilhm tliirty years oi the death ol St. T"rancis, had 
btcome " one of the most powerful, wealthy, and 
voridly corporations In CImstendom, with their 
fingers in every sink of political and social comiption, 
if so be profit for the order could be fished out of it." 
"Who istosay;^ asked Huxley in 1890, " that the 
Salvation Army, in the year 1920, shall not be a 
replicaof what the Franciscan order bad become in 
Ihe year 1260 ? " 

Huxley's \'ant age- point of comparison is still 
founcen years nhead, and in some respects, possibly, 

e Army is not yet a counterpart of this picture. 

is here the purpose ol a humbler pen than his to 

ow how far the early rehgious and '* social " aims 
oi Salvationism have already become warped from 

e Unesof their good intent- Andthisin the\^ope 
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that, well within the lifetime of its founder, the 
Salvation Army may yel be moved, cither by internal 
or external influences, to have done with reticeace, 
autocracy, mingled motives and "two- fold'' financial 
dealings, to look diligently to the recovery and saving 
of Us own soul, and so to set its house in order that, 
even if its spiritual and "social" activities have 
perforre to assume more modest proportions in thp 
eyes of the world, it shall at least cease to be an 
instrument o£ physical and spiritual oppression to 
its members as well as an economic peril to the 
community » 



London, May 1906. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE TEST OF SUCCESS 

lance of the great religious bodies in this 

Lry is not a subject in which the general public 

are apt to display any particular or lively interest. 

Nor is it, on the whole, necessary that they should. 

If the two estabhshed Churches m the kingdom 

be disregarded, it may he fairly said that the hnance 

of each sect concerns almost exclusively its own 

^jicmbersalone— that of Methodism mainly Met ho- 

^Bsts, of Congregationalism mainly Congregatianfil* 

^H&ts» of the Baptist body m^iiniy Baptists, and so on. 

^Hn no case is there any material or systematic 

exchange either of service or o£ money between 

the meml>ers of any one denomination and the 

organization of any other. Regarded as purely 

rebgiou^ bodies existing primarily for the spiritujil 

advancement of their own meroberSj each of ihcm 

is, in effect, self-supporting, and is in no appreciable 

■"cegree dependent upon tlie financial help ol other 

Ctnistian bodies, and still less upon that of such 

iDcrnbers ol die public as belong to no Christian 

body at all. It is true, no doubt, that each and all 

^^>f th^se bodies may fairly be regarded as performing 

^Bomc sort of public service in virtue merely of their 
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religious activity in i\w coniniiinity ; but it 
certain, nevertheless, tliul no one of them would 
find it at all easy on that account alone to obtain 
tv^n a moderatp measure of financial aid for religious 
purposes from the commnnity at large. Particular 
sectarian funds destined for purposes not strictly 
religious in the sense usually accepted may, of 
course, form exceptions to this rule ; but in such 
cases the public are usually conceded tlie right of 
assuring themselves that their contnbations arc 
devoted, not to the general religious work or the 
maintenance of the sect as a whole, but directly lo 
the particuLir philanthropic object which it may 
desire, with the help of the public, to promote, 

The Salvation Anny, compared witli other Chris- 
tian bodies, po?isesses many eKontia! points in 
common — more, indeed, than h generally believed. 
But at the outset one striking difference is observatte 
even by the most casual observer : its conlideiil 
dependence upon and immense indebtedness to tlw 
members of other religious bodies as well as lo 
large sections of the general public who display no 
disposition whatsoever to join its ranks, or, perhaps, 
the ranks of any other sect, Salvationist finance, ^ 
therefore, concerns everybody. If one inquires the 
grounds upon whicli the Salvation Army is so 
generally accorded this exceptionidly fiivouralde 
treatment the answer usually is to the effect that 
the Army ministers to a class of people not succe«-l| 
fully touched by other religious bodies, and that — 
leaving religion practically out of account — it doe* 
a large amount of *^ social " work which serves to 
distinguish it from other religious bodies. This is. 
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^H^nd, the daim oflicially made by tht^ Army 

^■Hseli {Ord£fs and Regulaiiam for Field Officers, 

p. 2^y; In Darkest England, p. 241), The public 

tuvCi in consequence, come veiy generally to 

^p iniagiiLe that the Army as a religious body differs 

materially (rem all other religious organizations in 

its aims, that its work is mainly if not exclusively 

^m "social," and, therefore, that money given to the 

^^ Army at large is devoted, not to mere religious 

propaganda, but to the furtherance of objects more 

practical and more generally approved. 

The "social'* work of the Army hus for many 
years been so widely advertised in tlie press and on 
H the platfonn that it is hitlc wonder it in very many 
^" minda the Army should be almost solely identified 
with such work. General Booth himself appears to be 
keenly conscious of tlie fact that it is in his " social" 
work tliat the pubhc are dis(>osed to display most 
practical interest. In the course of liis religious 

■ motor campaignsof 1904-1905, he repeatedly insisted 
upon the great public service performed by the 
Fano Colony, the City Colonies, the Emigration 
Agency. cOid the other departments of his " Social " 
(Darkest England) Scheme, He has frequently com- 
pLaincd that this work is not at present adequately 
supported by the public. He hns at the s,imc time 
^^ thrown out certain proposals of the most ambitious 
^t nature with the view of securing a very much larger 
^ measure of external hnancial help in the realisation 
o( tliese "social^' ideals. To few people, appar- 
ently, does it ever occur to differentiate between 
the Army's ** social '* and its rehgious activities, 
cr (o inquire wii^t proportion of the imm^nsti but 
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I unknown sums already contributed annually by 
1 the public (o the Army^s exchequer h de\'"tctl to 
I those "social" objects \i'hich alone serve to excite 
special public sympathy ^vith the Army at all. 

Even if it were possible to assert that the majority 
of the public are well aware that the destination of 
their contributions, not specifically given to the 
Darkest England Scheme, is religious and not 
" social." we should be at once placed in a serious 
dilemma — that of accounting for the necessity of 
external financial help In the case of an evangelical 
religions body which professes, aa the Salvation 
Army does, to be a success and not a failure. Grant- 
ing, for tlie moment, that it is the evangelisation 
of the masses in which the public are interested, 
and for which they are willing to pay, as tliey have 
done, many millions in Great Britain alone, how 
comes it that General Booth has never yet found it 
n.dv"isable to supply the public with the only data 
which can enable them to test the success of liis 
organization in this, by far its most important, 
department ? Few religious bodies in this country 
are content to exist solely for the spiritual] intercuts 
of their membera at any particular moment ; all 
seek in a greater or less degree to grow by influencing 
'their environment. The Salvation Army, like 
every other sect, can only grow by accretion, and 
numerical growth is, in fact, the one test of pro- 
gress which rpligious bodies generally are contenl_ 
to impose upon themselves. 

If, by way of example, the Presbyterian Chui 
ol England be selected, we find that the Minulcs 
Synt?d, published each year, contains congreg<Ltiun 
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giving, ftUcr alia, the membership in the 
curreni and the preceding year, not only of the body 
■sa whole, but of every one of the 339 congregations 
whidi compose it throughout the coLuitry. Thus 
the growth or decline of the whole body, and of any 
particuUr congregation in It, can be seen af a 
llitnce. In tl^e case of the Presbyterians. hc\vever, 
there is no public obligation or reason for the com-i 
pilalioti and issue of this return. In that of tbel 
Sal\-ation Army there are most obvious public j 
re^isons why a similar return, at least as detailed,! 
should be made. In view of the Army's constant' 
and ubiquitous finuncial appeal to tiie public, ^nd 
llic dlcgcd success of its work of evangelization* 
i1 is surely a remarkable fact that in not one of its 
mimerous publications is thrre any annual record 
ol the number and Irication of its corps, or congrega- 
tions, tluoughout the country, with the aumber of 
fTiOFTS, members and adherents attadied to each- 
!s there any reason why sucli a test of the Army's 
uccesd should not be applied ? One of its higher 
offtcUlSt acting on instructions, recently dcprecjitcd 
t OD the grounds fi) that the Amiy is still a young 
rgaoization. {2) that such a pubUcation would be 
expensive, and (j) that it La impossible to estimate 
spiritna] work by statistics. It is true that the 
Army is only fort^ years of age, but in tliut sliort 
time it has prohably obtained from the British 
public alone at lea^t ten millions ol pounds for the 
otion of its spmfual work. The cost of printing 
n extra 30 or 40 p»iges of tables statistically depict- 
g the Army's progress year by year coald hardly 
unduly a printing bill alreiidy enocmou&K The 
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publication might even be found to repay iti; cost 
in consequence of the emulation between corps 
which it might fairly be expected to stimulate, to 
say nothing cf the increased Snancial aid ttiat 
might be derived from outside sympathizers thus 
enabled to assure themselves that their money wns 
bringing fortli tangible fruit. As for the plea 
that it is impossible to test spiritual work by stat- 
btics, this happens to be the test ostensibly recog- 
nized and imposed by the Salvation Army itself 
for its own purposes. 

In General Booth's Orders and Regulations for 
Field O^icets [T904) there Is (p. 323) the following 
dehnite statement on the subjt^ct of numbers as a 
test of tlie Army*s success : — 

"The work o£ the Army is to socura tl 

AhM Salvation of mt^Qf a.nd then to preserve tlicm 

li^TJ^^ the fa.voiiT oi Cfod .ind tr^in Ihcm lo figtjt Ic 

the S^lvatiun of their fe<Uui«-s, la order tl^t 

we may know the extent to which thia work 13 being accom- 

pliEhed, it is nKeasary to make ai^d keep careful records oi 

the aames ol all those who may, in any way. be united wJth 

the Array. These records aje called ' the Rolls.' "' 

On page 326 there is this further regulation coi 
ceraing these rolls ; — 

pi^^ "The Rolls are the property ol the Arm; 

bi iiKHi and must not be t^en away Irom the CorpsT 

' ei^ccpt hy the authority of the P,C {provincial 

commander) or D.O. (divisionnl officcrl- Their corvtenta 

ore not to be disclosed to any one but the persona o^ially 

conceioeiL" 

Why, it is necessary to ask, is this reserve regarding 
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strength observed by the Array, seeing that 
IMiblicity is frankly practispd for tlieir own sake by 
other religious bodies which, unlike the Army, 
owe vety little to the public ? No one, oi course, 
wotild wish to inquire lor pubhc purposes the names 
gf tlie persons iniscribed in the rolls, li it is necessary 
for a successful org3Jii2ation financed by the public to 
make and keep careful records of its work, the public 
ue surely entitled to be shown a. re^ar digest of 
them. If General Booth's alleged evangelical suc- 
cess has any foundation in fact, he has, in refrainTng 
frooL publishing periodical figures of his organiza- 
tion's strength, departed for once from his acknow- 
ledged practice of utilizing every possible oppor- 
tunity of securing an effective advertisement for his 
vrork^ Figures of strength are admittedly necessary 
in order that he and his staH may know ''the 
extent to wliich this work is being accomplislied/' 
There is, as will be shown, but too much f:round 
(or the fear that, if such figures are not regularly 
imparted to the public, who finflnce the Army's 
efforts so lavishly, no one may ever know, in ihc 
po^ible event of evangelical failure, tlie extent to 
^hJch the work is not being accomplished, 
f The public, then, are supplied with no record of 
"what is being done " in the spiritual department 
in retom for their money. Before attempting any 
independent estimate of the work itself and the 
amount contributed to it by the public, it may be 
well to note that the very absence ol such a record 
helps in no small measure to accuuntfor the continued 
toleration of this unsatiabctury stale of things. 
Tlic public, who are not afforded a complete survey 
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oi the entire field, ore generous enough to as^umi 
that the work is being prosecuted elsewhere witli 
more success than is possibly the case in their o 
immediate field of obscrviition. Moreover the i 
ig widespread that street preaching b a thing to 
regarded as an end in itself, and that the evangelist 
even apart from visible results — may, after aU, 
not unworthy of his hire. This idea, however, is 
in reality opposed to the principles of the Arm 
inasmuch as the very reason of its being is to su 
acdc the alleged inconclusive religious propagan 
among the masses of the older religious denomina* 
tions. Those of tlte public whose acquaintance 
with the Army's work extends beyoad its open-dir 
meetings are relatively few- Wliile tlie sympathy 
or the good nature of many leads them to co 
tribute to the outdoor coDccIions, il is seld 
thai tJje pubhc are sufficiently interested in 
the Arrny^s spiritual work to take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves witli tlje nature and fuQctions 
of one of the Anny's corps. Were it othenvisc it 
wouLd be much more generally and clearly rccogniz 
than tt is at present that each of these corps is, 
every essential particular, a congregation of wo 
shippers existing primarily, like any other congreg 
ticn, for its o^n spiritual beneht, for its own uunie 
icLil advancement, and consequently for the nume 
ical advancement ol the sect of wliich it is a member 
The idea, frequently fostered of late by th 
officials of the Army, that the Army acts largely 
the recniiting sergeant for otlier denominations caa 
nut, unfortunately, bear examination. As has jus 
been seen, tlie workof the Army is '" tosccuiv the salv 
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ticinof men, and then to preserve Ihera in the favour 

vi God imd train them to fight for the saI^'atioll of 
Ibiar itUows." Officeis are further reminded that 
"salvation means enlistment into the Army" — 
being " made soldiers " [0. and R., p. 74), and Ihat 
"the convcT^ion of sinners and their cnhstment in 
the Anny" (p- 415) must be their constant object. 
Here there is no idea of working for the increase of 
other sects, and no one who knows anything of tlie 
constitution of the Salvation Anny can deny that it 
Is expressly, and even ingeniously, designed— in a 
degree unapproachcd by any other religious body 

lor the retention within its ranks of every convert 
that It is capable of making. There must always, of 
cimrse, bti a certain amount of leakage between sects. 
But on the whole llie atmosphere and ritual wliich 
suffice to convert a man will, in nine cases out of 
ten, be more congenial to bim for his regular edifica- 
tion than the atmosphere and ritual of those bodies 
which have failed to convert himn The atmosphere 
and riluaJ of the Salvation Anny are admittedly very 
dificrcnt from those of any other sect : they are. in 
fact, deliberately designed to influence the minds 
and satisfy the spiritual aspirations of the particular 
class of people for which the Army exists, and for 
which the other sects, it is asserted, do not^J Why, 
iJitn, should one be expected to look for the Army's 
converts elsewhere than in its own corps or congre* 
gallons ? 

fn all ages the organization, the person, and even 
the spot associated in the siimer^s mind with the 
drowning incident of his conversion liave in innutner- 
tthle in&lances been the object of the most signal 
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gnilitu<ie, devotion or veneration. Are we to assume 
that the Salvationist convert more than any other is 
prone to turn his back upon the divine instrument 
(0. and R.^ p. 303) of his regeneration, and to 
commit the ingratitude of diverting his spiritual 
energies to other organizations whicli, he must 
know, are less divine because less effectual (p. 
303) ? Whatever may be said of the constitution 
and administration of the Army, there is certainly 
nothing about its aims or about the individuals 
Jorming its membership, that is designed to 
repube any one capable o( being once influenced 
by its doctrines and inspired by its mission. Its 
aims, whether successful or not, are bfty \ its con- 
gregations, whether numerically strong or not, pass 
muster in the matter of respectability : if its claims 
lo success are justified membership may well be a 
matter of legitimate pride. All these considerations 
lead inevitably to the conclusion that, if the Army 
is not merely a great auxiliary revival agency work- 
ing, say, on the lines of certain well-known peripa- 
tetic missions » but possesses an adequate permanent 
congregational system entirely in its own hands, then 
the strength of its congregations or corps is a reason- 
able test — and, inde^^d, the only test — of its success* 
What means, then, are possessed by the Army of 
making converts in the Jirst place, and of keeping 
them in the second ? It is unnecessary here to ex- 
amine the doctrines taught by the Army, but only 
those claims in regard to their propagation which 
distinguish the Army from other sects- Othei^ may 
content themselves with preaching at large, trusting 
" that good shdU fall at la:it— far oiT," and look for 
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faults of their sowing in other men's sheaves* 
. so ihe Anny, "The work of the F-O- (fitld 
t) is not to make ungodly people better — tliat 
ion? moral — but to make them feel how awfully 
they are, that they are utterly lost" (p. 89). 
F, O^s business, in short, is first of all " to save 
" (p. SS]. " This done, other teaching can corn- 
ice " (p. 9o)h Those wlio have never perused/ 
rral Booth's sbt hundred odd pages of OrdcTv 
Regulations can have little idea, of the careJ 
linuteness and exhausJivcness with which his sys-j 
^m of converting men :s elaborated fnr the guid-f 
of his officers. The peculiar merit of the system 
however, that there is notliing fallible about it : 

M.inv people tliink it la all a sort of cLaace, as la 

■beUier they will sacceed or not. They thint they liave 

tnoie [tovTcr to bricg about the A^vation dF soula, thaTi 

\t?y hav« to produce a thunderstorm, or manufacture ^n 

thquA-Vc. Thi3 is a mistake. If the FD. rfill l>e at 

trouble to quoUty hiiruelf, ;LDd follow the counsels 

pvoi io tliesc Orders, he will bo ns certain to succeed in 

^bringing an abundant hiirvest of gruin into tlie heavenly 

irr. as a larmEr would be wha ploughed uid sowed and 

actordint; to the fixed laws that govern the nitaral 

wOlid m riuamg a good crop cl com. . > < There aic hxtid 

letlioda ul moving m^a. If Uie F.O, will iciid the counsfb 

It follow, he wiU know hovr to produce convicuon in Iho 

^hearts of the people roEinJ aboul Mm. -i^nd if he will adapt 

[ihcm* he wiU be successful in dohig so " fpp. 9°. 9O- 

Th« F.O., in fact, is told that if he does not succeed 

must necessLirily recogniie that it is his own fault, 

and not that of the system {p. 23), The Army. then. 

pcnnits no one lo doubt its ability to succeed. In 

[tirder to succeed, however, it must get into contact 
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with the people aimed at. Either they must come 
to the Army's oflicere, or the Army's officers must go 
to them : 

"The easiest, quickest, most economical, and mort 
ellcctive meLliod by whit:h the F,0, can reach people ia U>f 
have them come to him , crowdine hLs BarrackSn and slttiag/ 
before him reiidy to listen to what he liaa to say, 

" Every effort Iberefore should be made to draw people to 
the Banracka. Varkma methods of advertising and other 
attroctEons arc eoC forth in Chaptoc II.. part xi. , ^ . 

"Nothing Hucccvda like success, U aouls arc getting 
saved night after night, this fact alone \vill draw pcapk 
tothoplarx" (p. 93). 

Clearly if people are not drawn lo the place, it can 
only mean tliat souls are not getting saved night after 
night and, consequently, that the work of the Army, 
for some reason or another, is not being accom- 
plished. It may be said, however, lliat the people 
to whom the Army ministers are frequently com- 
pelled by industrial and other considerations to re- 
move from one district to another or from one town 
to anotlier, and that for this reason the membcT^hip 
of any one corps or congregation cannot possibly 
show all the converts made by that corps. This is no 
doubt true, but it is nevertheless reasonable to look 
fur such converts as may be compelled to remove to 
some other corps either in the same town or in some 
other part of the country. Ample provision has^ in 
fact, been made for such contingencies. The names 
of all penitents professing conversion in connejcion 
with any corps are placed on a converts^ register 
iO, and R.y p. 326), When the officer is convinced 
that a conversion is sincere the converl is regarded 35 
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a r^cruit.aDd after an interval of four weeks from con^ 

erf 
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rsion the recruit may become a member or soldier 
ihe corps (p. 3Z7)- A soldier, in accepting and 
Uig tlie " Articles of War," subscribes, in addition 
lo doctrinal professions, to these words : *' I do here 
^declare my full determination to be a true Soldier of 
e Arm y_tillldie *'(p.33i), andheisenjoincd tobe 
regular in attending its meetings, outdoor and in, 
AS often as you can " {War Cry). When a 
Idier is about to remove " it is the duty of the com 
munding ofhcer to see that such Soldiers do not 
suffer by their removal, and that the Army is not 
weakened thereby" (p. 335). The soldier himself is 
lumished with a " transfer note," intended to be 
anded by hira to the officer of the corps nearest to 
destination, and the coujiterfoil of this note is 
nmsmitted by the officer of the corps of departnre to 
is divisional officer, who in turn transmits it to the 
fficer of the'corps of destination, and it is this latter 
fficer's duty to make suitable arrangements to re- 
ive and welcome the soldier on his arrival, if pos- 
blG at the railway station (pp, 333-6), It will be 
n, therefore, that the safeguards against desertion 
e much more stringent tlLan in any other religious 
ganization. 

It is curious to note how, within the Army, every 
provision is desired to increase its numerical strength 
and every test of spiritual progress is, or was, based 
ricalstrttigth, and yet that when a similar 
is applied from the outside it is declared to be 
m.ippli'^able to the Army's work. Not only b the 
umcrical test the principal one Sniid to be applied 
y Headquarters, but it is prominently kept before 
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all officers as the principril hctor in determini 
tlicir protnotion : 



J 



" Improvement is the only road to promotion. 
Promotion means useful neaa. Tliercfore, it is perfectly 
legitimate from these motivca for every F.O. to deaiid 
promotion. Paul saya be that desires tlie ofifice of a bishc^ 
desires a good work ^p. iS). ; 

" [a order tliut Held OfTicers who are in command ol 
&>rpH may know the estimate placed by their Leaders upoa 
lliPir work al the various ecr|>s. and that the measure of 
success attending: their labours may be kno^s-n, the work ol 
every Con maiiding ORiccr will, al the Limeof hLs Farewell,' 
be graded by his Divisional OtBcer- . - - The princip4 
items which weU tie taken into eonsidcratioo by the D.O. iQ 
formin^f this estimate will be: i 

"(o) The number of Soldiers added to the Roll. 

"{b) The Indoor Attendances, 

" (c) 1 he amount of Income and ita relation to the Exf 
penditure. || 

" {d} The Young People's Work— all branches " (p. jij^! 

How, in view of all these official facts, any officer 
ol the Salvjition Army can have the hardihood to 
declare the t<ist of numerical strength to be inapplic^ 
able to the work o( the Army is incomprehensible-' 
That General Booth should have been allowed for 
BO many years to retain in his own hands the only 
valid ^evidence of his evangelital success. whQp tha 
public, without whose financial support every on' 
of his corps would fall to pieces to-morrow, 
main in ignorance of it, is surely a striking p 
of the extreme laxity ol thought prt^vaJent tlirijugh-* 
out the country in regard to the wJiole work 
his extraordinary orgaoizatioD* 
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The field most favourable to the Salvation Army 
for estimating its success is undoubtedly London. 
Here Ihe special ground for which ita evangelical 
methods are expressly designed is immense, and 
Ukue is no difhcuHy about getting into contact \vith 
th« people aimed at. The flow of population is 
towards London from the provinces, and success in 
the provinces ought, therefore, to contribute to an 
increase of strength in the metropoJis. In London 
the Army began its operations, and tirere it has its 
Headquarters and training homes for oSicen>, The 
best Salvationbt talent and the most attractive 
methods of Salvationist publicity have for many 
yenrs hctn available for the conversion of London's 
popuLition. What, then, is the result of the Army's 
forty years of labour ? It was not until 1904 than 
the data necess.iry for making an estimate existed,/ 
but it is not to General Booth that Ihe public arei 
indebted for the data in questian. The religious 
census taken by the Daily News between Novemlier \ 
1902 and Novemt^er 190J, the final results of which ,' 
were published in 1904 under the title of The \ 
Itdfgions Life of London^ is the Only published 
souice from which any light on the subject can be 
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obtained- When this interesting and valuable 
work was published the Army had not as yet suc- 
ceeded in securing the best advertisement it ever 
had, and its existence and pretensions were not so 
]-irgeiy in the public, mind as they have been since. 
For this reason^ perhaps, the particular application 
of the results of the census to the Salvation Army 
received comparatively little attention. This was 
unfortunate, for it is mainly upon the alleged 
evangelical success of the Army witli the masses 
that General Booth's claims to be entrusted with 
larger powers and increased financial support for 
the purpose of socially regenerating the industrially 
"submerged" must necessarily rest {In Darkest 
England, Appendix, p. vi). 

There are two convenient methods of estimating 
the Army's success in London, (i) that of compar- 
ing its strength with the total religious strength 
of all denominations^ and {2) that of comparing its 
strength with that of the missions of other sects 
which are intended to appeal to the same class as 
that to which the Army appeals. These tests the 
religious census renders possible. The census gives 
the attendances of men, women and children at the 
morning and evening services of every place of 
worship, as far as they were discoverable, in the 
metropolis, and 50 careful and thorough were tlie 
methods and the organization employed that it b 
improbable that even the smallest and most obscure 
of meeting-places was overlooked. The basis of 
the census is indoor attendances — not actual mem- 
bership. Ln the case of the Salvation Army it is 
clear that an estimate based on the assumption that 
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wry adult present at a corps service is ^ member, 
Hot soldier, oi the Army^ is particularly favourable 
to the Army 

■ In an article entitlpd " The Salvation Army : 
A Re%i«w '• which appeared in the MofUhly Review 
for November 1904, the author furnished a seriefc 
of tables, based upon and calculated from the 
res of the census, showing the effective adult 
trength of the Army compared with that of the 
dpal religious bodies in each borough in Lon- 
00. In these tables children were excluded from 
sects, the aim being to ascertain the number of 
tarj' attendances throughout. It was estab- 
by the census thut the average proportion 
"twicers", ie, worshippers attending both 
oming and evening:? service, was ^ per cent, of 
morning service lor tiie wliole of London, and, 
this di>duction being uniformly made, the tables of 
E Monthly Rn^im- article gave the relative " adult 
ective " of all the sects dealt with for the purposes 
the review. Here it is to be noted that the dcduc- 
ion of only 39 per cent- Is particularly favo(irable 
the Army, as attendance a.t both services ought, 
in that body, to be much more frequent Uian in other 
bodies where discipUne is admittedly much more 
lax. It must be noted that the out^£)or meetings 
jiannot be regarded as any test of the Army's 

i»tn-ngth or success, U is officially admitted that 
thes** meetings are merelya iu;elude to the indoor 
meetings, and arc held for the sole purpose, apart 
from thai of collecting money, of getting people to 
come to the halls {0. and R.. p. 401). 
~" tohil number of adults attending religious 
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services of every kind in London was 556,200. 
Among these the number of Sal vat ion bts was 
12,741, or 23 per cent, of the whole adult religious 
effectived Tn~^ast London the Army's strength 
was 31O64, or 3-4 per cent of the adult strength o£ 
am the sects in the division. This number, however, 
includes the adults attending the Array's great 
Congress Hall at Hackney, where abnonnal means 
exist of attracting a congregation. If allowance be 
made for the 1,784 adults (including officers) attend- 
ing there, the Army's strength throughout East 
London would be only 1-5 per cent, of the total 
strength of i-ill sects. The census gives separate 
tables of the missions conducted by the Church of 
England, ^ind the Methodist, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian bodies, and as these missions 
arc at least intended to reach the same classes thai 
the Army professes to reach, a comparison of the 
respective results cannot but be legitimate and 
valuable. In addition to Che missions of the leading 
bodies, however, there are a large number of mission 
halls, such as those of the London City Mission, the 
attendances at which are given in each borough under 
the heading of " Other Services." A small propor- 
tion only of these meeting-places differ in respect of 
aim from the meeting'places or barracks of the Army, 
and it will, therefore, be more than fair to the Army 
if 50 per cent, of the adults attending these " other 
services '* be added to the adults attr-nding the 
missions of the principal bodies in each borough. 
This method has been adopted in the following t;ible 
for EiLst London, which shows (i) the total adull 
effective of all socis, (2) the total adult effective of 
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the Anny, (3) **>p total fidult effective of all missions, 
nicd [4) th4? proportion borne by the Army and by 
tilt imssions to the wbole : — 



TsK AuMv's Strength ;?< East Loni>on 



AJiSvett. 



30.371 






370 

61 
470 



Totab 



88,piJ 3-064" 
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1,071 
4-243 

J.038 



fi<W9 



S, Annr 






27 

0-7 

i-S 
6-4 



3 '4 



7« 

8-2 

67 



TO'O 



Stepney 
BcthiuJ Grf^n 

" How any one, whether in the Army or out of it, 

it ia (ace of these extraordinary %i[res, use the 
success with reference to GenemJ Booth's 
'-'angelical labours in East London surely passt^?^ 
luman comprehension. It must not be forgotten 
it in 1S65, when he began operations, General 
ith had the whole field of East London practic- 
ly in his own hands (or the reaping. This, at 
;, is his own account of tlie position at that time ; 



" Whtlc conducting mKtings ia the Eust of London, he 

f*i ltd to have a teudcr regard for the multitudrs lie saw 

ldU bhn. uncarcd (or by any Religious Agency, The 

il nuA ol Ihe population attcndt^d nrLthcr Church nor 

lp«l, but ipcnt tlieir Sabbaths in idlcnnSp za business, 

> ladiidiiie 1. 7^-1 :utu]ts at Congress HaJI, Hackney^ 
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or revelry ; drink, sin and the devil being triumphant 
As the Genera] loaUed upon thfse Qcglccted, petislung 
crowds, the question occurred to him, ' Cannot tbey be 
rcftchcd with Salvation f ' He thooght that there must 
be some method of cinying the truth liome to them, and 
he decided to devote himwli to the dbcovcry ajid adoption 
fuch methods as would ba likdy to bring tliese outcast 
icbaaes to nod. Thb decision, put in practice, and pec- 
severed in. resulted in the iormation of the Satvatinu 
Army" ' (0- and R.. pp, 297-8). 

When it is remenibered that the Army is aow in 
its second generation, that the strength of every 
sect is increased — apart altogether from the acces- 
sion of converts — by its own share of the increase 
of population, and that the Army makes the dedica- 
tion of children by parents and their training for 
future membership practically unavoidable (0. and 
H.. pp. 190, 358-368), one is compelled seriously to 
ask, in view of the handful Qf_^^oop Salvationists 
throughout East London, whether the Army eier- 
cisea any ejclema! religious infinence at all. Had 
the Army at its origin been an obscure and retiring 
sect, without any particular faith in the fUness of 
its doctrines for its environments^ and without either 
the means or tlie desire for publicity, one could 
hardly ha\^e looked for a more meagre muster of 
followers to-day. Moreover, the 370 Salvationists 
of Poplar are distributed among 4 corps or congre- 
gations ; the 20Q of Stepney among 4 ; the 61 of 
Ik'fhnal Green among 3 (alum posts) ; the 470 of 
Shoreditch among 4 ; and, excluding Congress HaU, 
the 777 of Hackney fimong 6. The weakness of 
Salvationisra, Ihereforr, is not oVFingtoany defective 

* Tlicn llip Christian Mission— a very difleronl thln^. 
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geographical dbtribution of its forces. The fore- 
gtnng tabic shows, moreover, that if GeneraJ Booth*s 
statetnent regardiog the neglect of East Loadoa by 
other religious agencies forty years ago is well 
founded, these religious agencies — despite the fact 
thai they came after the Array had occupied the 
field — have since far outdistanced the results of 
the Army in every borough. In Shoreditch their 
strength is nearly double, in Poplar nearly three 
times, in Bethnal Green over thirteen times, and in 
itepccy over tweuty-one times that of the Army- 
It may be said that the results of the missions arc 
listributed among a very much larger number of 
j,ill* than those of the Army. This h quite true, 
lut the number of halb that can be set going — 
»rovidied the field for evangelical labour exists 
kide them — is also an essential element in esti- 
iting evangelical success. Had the Army been 
icceftsful in proportion to its pretensions, it would 
lave had in East London many more halls than ail 
lie missions put together, as well as many more 
people in them. In spite of the united efforts of the 
Anny and the missions, it cannot yet be Siiid thnt 
the field in East London has been exhausted. The 
loly fact is. indeed, that it has been scarcely 
than touched, and m view of the financial 
jeneroBilyof Londoners towards General Booth^s or- 
[gantzation and its attention to districts more wealthy 
and appLirently less depraved than tlie slums, they 
may well conceive that the reproach of forty years 
ft^ may to-day be capable of a different, but more 
fitting, application. Under the Army system every 
congngation considers itself hccnsed to collect from 
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the public on every possible occasion as much money 
as it can for its own and other purposes, and the 
public, owing largely to a misconception regarding 
the nature of the bulk of the Army^s work, good- 
naturedly accepts the principle, Ttiis being so, it 
should require \'ery few converts, and very little ol 
those converts' own money, to start a small corps 
or congregation, either in East London or anywhere 
else. If, then, more corps cannot be startwJ, one 
can only conclude that the Army's methods are 
incapable of securing the few converts necessary. 
The missions, on the other hand, are financed pai 
by Iht? principal religious bodies and partly by the 
people who attend them. They do not, except in 
rare instances, make any financial appeal to the 
public at large, and if they did it is to be feared that 
the public would show but httle disposition to en- 
courage them. It is not, of course, the purpose of 
this mqulry to promote the interests of missions as 
a whole, or those of any particular mission. It is 
hnpossibk, however, not to admit that, even on 
ground so favourable to the Army as East London, 
tho*e desirous of promoting the evangelization of 
the masses stand an enormously better chance of 
obtaining some reasonable return for their money 
by placing it in the hands of one or other of the 
younger religious agencies operating there, rather 
than in the hands of the Army. 

If a similar examination be made of the Army's 
religious activity in the three Other great divi&jons 
of London, no more satisfactory result in respect 
ol reaching the masses is perceptible. In West 
London^ the adult strength of all religious bodies is 
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146,883, while thai of the Army is 3,132 or onl y 2'l_ 
per cent, of the whole. The following table gives 
the details for each borough, as has been done in the 
case of East London :— 



Tmi Army's Stkemctk in Wbst Lohdon 
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14.9S1 


■■ 


ti 
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ToUls . . 


[46,SSj 
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^V 
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In considering these fig(»res it must be noted that 
the Army*s stieng(h in llie whole division Is dis- 
tributed aipong sixteen corps or congregations, and 
also that nearly half its strength is contributed by 
the r,305 adults altending a single corps, that of 
Regent Hall in Oxford Street. This hall is that of 
one ol the very few Lirge corps of the Army, aad 
like Congress Hall, Hackney, it has means of pro- 
\'iding allogelher special attractions. It can show aa 
exceptionally strong " platf^irm/* and has a numer- 
ous and well-trained band. It is doubtful, however, 
whether more than a small proportion of the wor- 
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shippers are residents in the neighbourhood- It is 
probable that, as at Congress Hall, many oJ them are 
members or adherents of other churches, temporarily 
in search of a more intense rcUgioiis experience than 
their own denomination affords them- It is certain 
that few belong to the particular social class for 
wliiclj the Army is supposed to exist. Situated in 
the full tide of the Smiday hohday crowd, it would 
be strange if, on autumn and winter evenings, tliis 
hall, the entrance of which is usually made to bustle 
with uniformed official life, did not succeed in attract- 
ing a tolerably large number ol chance passers-by. 
But to say that such people are in ajiy way members, 
or even adherents, of the Army is impossible. To 
resume, then, the results in West London^ the 410 
Salvationists of Maryletxjne are divided among 3 
congregations ; the 262 of Paddington among 2; 
the 1,536 of Westminster ajnong 2 (i,3c>5 belonging to 
one of them); the 314 of Kensington among 3; 
the 103 of Chelsea amoi^g 2 ; the 247 of Hajumer- 
smith among 2 ; and the 260 of Fulham among 2. 
In only one district does the Army outnumber by 
more than a few vmits the missions — that of West* 
minster, in which Rt'gent Hall is situated. In 
Fujham, Marylebonc and Chelsea — to name only 
those boroughs in which one would expect to see 
the Army most active— it is outnumlx^rcd by the 
missions twice ^ jour t imes, and nearly eight tioics 
respectively. ^^ ^ "* 

The corresponding taU&s for the divisions of North 
andSoutli London maybe given and summarii&ed 
in similar fashion without further comment. Id the 
Eorih di\-ision (5ec p. 25) there are 16 Army congrega- 
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tions. and ibe 461 Salvationists of Stoke Newington 
atie distributed among 2 ; the 168 ol Hampsteid 
among 2; iht^ i.mof Islington among 6 ; the 657 of 
St- Pancias among 3 ; the 100 of Finsbury among 3 ; 
while the 37 of Holbijrn belong to i . In one borougli 
the missions arc slightly weaker than the Army. 
In thf? others. lea\ing Holborn out of account, they 
irora two and a half to six times as strong. 
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Tot&to . 


J09.338 
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In South London (see p, z6), where there are 37 
Army congregations, the 413 Salvationists of Wands- 
worth belong to 4 ; the 987 of Lambeth to 8 ; the 
1,023 f^f Cambenvell to 6 ; the 391 of Lcwisham to 
3; the 156 of Deptford to 1 1 the 190 of Gre<?nwich 
to 4 i the 377 of Woolwich to 3 ; the 321 of Battersea 
to a i the 166 of Soulhwark to 3 i ajid the 98 of 
Bermondscy to 3- In no borough does llie Army^s 
strength equal that of the missioiis- In Woolwich, 
where it is relatively greatest, it is outnnmlfercd by 
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40 per cent., and in the other boroughs the missions 
arc from about twice to twenty times as strong. 
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The summary of the fignjres for the whole of 
London is as follows :— 
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Summing up the resuJU for the whole meUopoiis, 
we find that tlic missions, which aim at accompUsU- 
ing similar work, which make little or no appeal for Jj 
financial help to the pubhc generally, which make' 
no pretensions to tnfalhbility of method, and which/ 
display but httle genius for advertisement, can show 
in n-spect of results an adult strength at least 
_t hTee tim es that of the Army, imd tliat this striking^ 
disproportion^ largely Increased in nearly aD those 
districts where the Army, if its pretensions were but 
justified, ought to be strongest. Nor docs there 
appear to be the slightest sign tliat the Army, not- 
withstanding its increased popularity with the public 
during the past two yeirs and the periL>d of revival 
through which the capital is said to have recently 
passed, has at present any more people attending 
its lulls than at the time of the census. 

Two other considerations must be taken into 
account before passing from this important question 
of strength. A comparison with the work of the 
missions alone is really inadequate in one respect — 
that of being unduly favourable to the Army. Wliat- 
c%Tt may have been the case forty years ago. it is 
not to be denied to-day that a large number of the 
churches themselves in the poorer distncts can show 
among their members or adherents afairproportion 
of people who, whet her actually "'submerged " or not, 
belong to a class in no perceptible degree more pros- 
perous than that from which General Booth derives 
the majority of his poorest recruits. The other con- 
sideration is this : It is by no means certain that 
the bulk of the Army's members or adherents, 
whatever their numbur may be, bcluoged at any 
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time lo the class described by General Booth as 
being " uncared lor by any religious agency/' On 
the contrary, it is certain that a great many of them 
did not, '* Among those who join the Army in 
England/' says Mr. Charles Booth ^ {Li/e and 
Labour in London, vol, vii. p. 336), "many, il not^^ 
most, have come to it from some other religious body, 
and may even have been ardent Christians pre- 
viously," Even if this is an over-estimate, the 
statement undoubtedly contains some truth, for the 
Army^whctber sympathetic to the masses or not, does 
possess definite attractions not to be found elsewhere 
ior a certain type of "ardent Christians," The 
advantage to society of providing such good people 
with a more congenial religion at the public cc©t b 
not immedlKLtely apparent, and if their accession to 
the ranks oi the Army does not serve to bring in 
converts of another class, no other advantage to the 
community appears possible > 

' It is truo ih^t Mr. Charles Booth h^ta recmtly given t 
Jiandsome donation lo tiie Army's 
tlipfc a|ipc-iTS to be no grouiul for IjcIJcvi 
any aJteradon in his conclusion that the 
aeclion, to which by Lai the grr^^Ler pari 
tnbution go«9> has " altogctl^er failed" m accompUaiiiag 
iU professed objcctii [ibid-, p. J26). 
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" SfX^TAL " WORK AMD RELtCtOUS FUNDS 



TUBRB are throughout the country some 1.500 
Salvationist corps or congregations similar to tlibse 
whose position in London haa beea examined in 
the preceding chapter. It is these corps that collect 
all but a small proportion of the entire sum contH- 
tmted by the public to all the departments of the 
Army's work, both "social '' and spiiiluaL It is, 
however, to the ma^intenance of these congregations 
themselves :ind thoir oversight by Divisi0n.1l and 
ProvinciAl Headquarters, and not to the " social " 
work, tjiat all but a relatively small proportion of the 
aggregate 01 dm.^ ry income so collected is devoted, the 
proportion in question going to the costly mainte* 
nanceof the International andNationalHeadquartei's 
of the rebgious department. To imagine that, because 
the Army po3ses3e3 a *' social" wing, the local 
_COrps alsf5 are in some effectual way engaged in pro- 
moting "social" work, and therefore require the 
financial aid of the pubUc for that purpose, is a 
detusjoa. The delusion iSh unfortunately, wide- 
spreads "It is the 'social' efforts of the Salva- 
tion Army," writes a journal sympathetic to the 
body, ** which have kept this great religious organis- 
ation sane and whnlesome in mind.'' How cfTort^i 
made by other pkeople can exercise tliis salutary 
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influence upon the Army's ^congregations it is diffi- 
cult to see, tor the truth is that none of these congre- 
gations or their ofhceis take any direct part in the 
Array's "social'' work at all. Their efiorts are 
religious only, and the results of these efforts in 
London we have just seen, 

"But/' it may be said, "the Army's congrega- 
tions make special efforts to reclaim drunkards. 
Is not this * social ' work ? '' Here it is necessary 
to distinguish. The victim of intemperance is not 
always impoverished or industri^ly mined by his 
vice, In such a case the Army's congregations, like 
innumerable other religious agencies, endeavour 
to convert him. This effort, however, is entirely 
religious, the appeal being chiefly to the victim's 
religious hopes and fears {O.and R.,pp. 102-4), and 
it iSt moreover, in no sense costly for any existing 
congregation to make. The victim whom drink 
has ruined physically and socially presents a different 
problem. General Bor>th himself came to the 
conclusion {In Darkest Engla^td^ Preface) that in 
such a case religious inHuences alone are apt to be 
inadequate lo effect a complete reformation, and 
that these influences must l>e combined with seques- 
tration, discipline, healthy habits, and regular 
labour. This class of work is provided for by the 
Darkest England Scheme, which the pubhc enabled 
General Booth lo establish in i8gi. The funds, 
properly and peraonnel of this — the *' social" — 
^ ' department artr kept separate from those of the 
^ft ^ religious department. The rdationshfp, attitude, 
^H and duties of the religions field ofRecr towards the 
^^ " social " work arc cxliatistivcly treated in the space 
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of a single page of Orders and Regulations (pp. 
576-7)- It is dear, then* that tht Array's religious 
coq}5 or coDgTCgations do not eveo possess the 
means of engaging in the ** social " work* arid that, 
beyond occasionally notifying suitable local " cases " 
to the "Social*' Headquarters, neither they nor 
their officers ha-ve any connexion whatsoever with 
sudi work. Not only can it l>e said that the public 
auid the press generally are under a different and 
an erroneous impression in regard to this important 
matter, but it must also be said that the Army's 
practice of mingling " social " and religious objects 
in its financial appeal?i cannot but produce and 
maintain that impression. 

In January 1891, at the inception of the Darkest 
England Schemet Commissioner Smitli resigned his 
post as head of the *' social'* wing chiefly because 
the heads of the Army would not then consent to 
the separation of the finances of the religious and 
the '* social*' operations. "The social scheme," 
said Commissioner Smith, "would be e.^isting to 
finance the Salvation Army, which would not be 
right" (Letter in the Times, January 2, 1891)- 
In spite of the subsequent separation of the finances, 
the undesirable result apprehended by Commissioner 
Smith has actually come to pass. Ever since the 
Darkest England Scheme was instituted it has been 
assisting to advertise and iinance the Salvation 
Army as a purely religious body. General Booth's 
conviction thai " iht- Army's spiritual work i!^ 
greater than ifs' social'" (Interview, Ttibutu:. April 
7^ 1906) is possibly the explanation oi this fact. In 
view, however, of the circumstances attending the 
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separate institution ol the "Social'' Scheme, of Ibe 
public interest in " social " work rather than in 
mere evangelization, and of the inadequate evidence 
officially furnished of the Army's alleged spiritual 
success, it seems highly desirable that fmaocial 
appeals to the public for religious work should 
leave the " social " work entirely out of the question. 
The letter issued by the General in March, 1905. 
in con new ion with the Army's annual Self- Denial 
Appeal reads as follows :— 

"Dear Fmiknd, — 

*■ All through the long days of Summor and the d^TV nights 
of ^'^^□t^T. the Satvationist is busv Tt^lieving the Poor> nun- 
ing the Sick, rccliuming the Drunken* raiaitig the FaJicn. 
eating for Lhe Children, preacliin^ Salvatioa lo the Heathen, 
and seeking the UhI in the market places, streets and altims 
of pur own dear old Land, 

"Sclf'DcniKl WcekisabeiiulilDl opportunity lor helping 
this most humane and Clirial-like work, and for RivinB the 
Salvationist a little cheer in his sell-dcnyiag toil, What 
will j-ou give for the Master's sake f 

■»WjLUAu Booth/' 

Here It is lo be noted that, while five items descrip- 
tive of the Army's " social " work arc ptit in the 
forefront of the appeal, the solitary item of religious 
work — "preaching salvation'* and "seeking the 
lost " twing synonymous — is placed at the end. 
Tlie front page of tlie circular reads tlius ; — "Tlie 
Salvation Army: Sclf-Denial Week, March 11- 
jS. T905, We make a Uttle go a long way in rehov- 
ing the misery of tlie Distressed. Your help is 
needed-" On another page are some particulars 
headed *' EconoTiiTcal Philanthropy, " showing what 
various sums of money will accomphsli il coiitri- 
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buted to the Self-Denial Fund, The objects men- 
tionecl are : Children's breakfasts, the " social '' 
workshops, slum officers* work, rescue homes^ 
I;tmine orphans m India, abandoned ajid destitute 
womeD, village day sdiools in India, prison gate 
homes in Japan, and homes ff^r fatherless children. 
Here the religious work entirely disappears. Finally 
yet another page sets out in two columns, "What 
the Salvation Anny Is " on the one hand, and 
" Wliat the Salvation Army Has " on the other. 
Both columns are very largely occupied with 
details of the various " social " activities and insti- 
tutions which form part of the Army*s Darkest 
England (*' Social") Scheme in this country, or which 
constitute its extra -religious work abroad. Taking 
the Self-Denial Appeal ^ as a whole, therefore, it is 
irapo&sible for any reasonable pereon to deny that 
it is mainly the "social " work of the Army for 
which the money is solicited from the pubhc. '' 
To what objects is it devoted ? The Balance 

^ Tht SeU'Denial Appeal o( 1506 alM gave special promln- 
Wice io the " bOLiul " work. In certain districts, moreover, 
awrparatt leaflet accompanying the appeal called attcnUoii 
CO the free distr-ibntion of food and clothing by the kual 
tCAllectingJ corps during the preceding winter. The 
B>-stenjatic diitribulion oi free food and dotlmig is opposed 
to th« principles of the Darkest England Bchcme ajid is not, 
therefore. " tocial " work- In my ca^e. the e^fpense of the 
distribution is usually bome, not by the corps funds, but 
by a special fund for the purpose raised mainly among the 
chantable public of the locality. Unless the carps is " poor 
ftnd straggling " it rcccivw no contribution from the Scli- 
Denial Fund- The bearing of that lund on "interesting 
IocaI facts " ol A charitable nature iSi tticrcforep dUlJcult to 
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Sheef and Statements of Account (General Funds 
for the year ending September 30, 1904, show) 
that £55,861 gs. lod. w;is contributed andcolleated 
Ln that year for the Seli-Deoial Fund by the Army's 
congregations Ihrougliout the United Kingdom, 
It is improbablff, as will appear later, that the 
members of these congregations Ihcmselvcs contri- 
buted more than a small proportion of this total. 
The other side of the account shows that only 
^10,966 19s, iid.,ocless than a fifth of the whole sum 
collected was devoted to the "'social" purposes of 
the Darkest England Sclieme. The remaining four- 
fifths were devoted to the Foreign Service General 
Fund, the International Traming Homes, the Sick 
and Wounded Fund, thi: Junior Soldiers' War, 
Grunts to Divisions^ the Maintenance of British 
Headquarters, the BntLsh and Foreign Bible 
Society. Grants to Poor Corps for rent, Junior 
Soldiers' Buildings, and the General Administration 
of the British Territory, and a small portion of the 
grants made to Foreign and Colonfiil Territories. 
These objects, whether at home or abroad, are re- 
li^ons and not '* social," but while they iire much 
more costly than the **social*' workn the public 
generally are much less interested in them. 
It would surely be more iUuminating if General 
Booth, in making his Self-Denial appeals to the 
public, gave prominence to the following quotation 
on the subject from his own Orders end ReguU- 
tiotis ; — 
liH-DnkI " ^l^'* effort is mainly in aid of the Inler- 
*^**^ natioTiJLl Funds of the Army, And the money 
raised i* principally devoted to the uork oC the Army in 
other parts of the w'orid " fpp. 489-9*1). 
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Ia_Olher parts of the world, as in England, the 
work of the Army is chiefly tbat of evangelization, 
ilfi^sodal'' activities being relatively small. If 
the Self-Denial Appeal made this fact clear, and if 
ihe public were placed in a position in value llie 
n^hgions work, in England and elsewhere, on its 
own merits, il is tolerably certain that the financial 
result oi the Apjwal would speedily assume much 
mote modest proportions. 

This method of solicitation appears to be essen- 
tial to the Army's existence. General Booth's 
recent declaration that " the social ' work is not, as 
is often supposed, a separate or^^aniication ; it is as 
much an integral part tjf the Army as the arm is 
a part of the humaJi hGdy"(lVar Cty, January' 6, 
906), does not seem to be at all in accordance 
ith the terms of his ''spcM" fnist deed of Jan- 
31, i8gr, a copy of which b contained in the 
Appendices to this work. As far as the contributing 
public in this country are concerned the "social 'T 
work is, and was intended to be, a separate organ* 
izatJon. Money contributed to the Army through 
the ordinary collections of its religions corps is not 
devoted, and — whatever the public may g*^neniily 
imagine — is not intended by the Army to be devoted^ 
to the promotion of the "social" work. Money 
contributed to the " social " work cannot legally be 
applied to the promotion of the religious work, 
Of&cer^ cng^ed in the religious, or corps/ work do not 
engAge in'* social " work, and they cannot be paid out 
of "social "funds. Officers engaged in the'* social" 
work are required, in principle, to confine themselves 
to thai work and are paid out of '* social" funds. 
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'* Social " officers cannot be employed in other 
departments of the Army's work without a proper 
equivalent being paid by those departments to the 
"social" funds for their sc'r\ices ('* Social" Tmst 
DPed, §6). Tlie one thing common to both organic a - 
tions is the control of the General. Apart from this 
it would be impossible for separation to be more 
complete whether in regard to personnel, property, 
or hnance. Financially, and in other respects, the 
religious section is very much more important to 
Ihc Army than the " social '* section, its mainte- 
nance probably costing from ten to twenty limes a9__ 
much. This being the case, the blending of the 
two sections together in the eyes of the public, 
whether by General Booth or his ofhcers, cannot 
but tend to lead people to imagine that they are 
helping the "social" work whenever they con- 
tribute to the Army's funds through its ordinary 
religious channels. 

The apphcation of General Booth's dictum is 
sometimes seen in connexion with the outdoor 
collections of the local religious corps. An officer, 
before beginning this painful but necessary func- 
tion, will enter the ring for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon the audience what " we " are doing 
in the way of "social" work, the *'we"in ques- 
tion being a totally different section of the 
Anny» and the "work" that which is done in the 
shelters, elevators, rescue homes* etc»» with none 
of which the speaker or any one present has any- 
thing whatsoever to do. It is true that in some 
instances the officer takes care to mention — though 
sometimes after the collection is well under way — 
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^M that the money then being asked U to be devoted, 
^M Dot to these "social" purposes, but to the local 
^M work of the corps. Even when this is done^ 
^M however, the impression is apt to be conveyed 
^P either that the Local work of the corps is of a 
^^ similar nature lo that which the speaker has 
jusl described, cr that it ts in some essential way 
instnimental in promoting the Army's "social" 
work elsewhere. If, as is admiltedly the case, 
the money asked is to be devoted solely to Uvt 
local religious work, the officer ought lo con- 
fine himself to a description of that work and its 
success instead of treating his contributor to a 
description of other work, which is, possibly, more 
interesting to the pubhc than his own, but which 
has no connexion with it- Presumably most 
olikers fe«l the ditTicuIty of talking of the success 
of iheir own work in view of the extraordinarily 
mciigre muster made by their soldiers either in their 
halls or out of doors. The fact may explain but 
it does not excuse their frequent allusions in public 
"to the *' social" work. If, then, the impression b 
widespread among the public that all Salvationists 
are chiefly occupied in work of a ** social^' nature, 
and that all money given to them goes roainTy lo 
promote such work, it is now possible to perceive 
how that impression has been originatedj and to 
conjecture the nature of the interests thai depend 
upon its maintenance. 
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It has been seen that ttiG SaJvation Army docs not 
choose to take the public into its conftdenre in 
regard to its strrriigth or success as a religions bcidy. 
What is even more significant is that it docs not 
taJte them into its confidence in regard to its cost 
as an organization, to which cost the public coo- 
tribute an enormous but unknown amount every 
year. It is constantly stated by the Army and on 
its behall that it publishes a balance-sheet and state- 
ments of account and that this document is audited 
by a hrm of chartered accountants of the lughest 
stnindlng. This Ls so, and the accounts in question 
can l>c obtained by applicants who stale a satis- 
factory reason for desiring them, and who give their 
name and address. The constant reiteration of the 
fact that a balancc'sheet is published seema almost 
to do away with the necessity ot publishing one at 
all, for a high olhciaJ of the Army recently declared 
that it was a mistake to suppose that tlie public ')l 
interested thf mselves to any extent in Army finance, 
inasmuch as the number of applicants for balance- 
sheets in any year might be counted on the fingers 
of his two hands. This fact may account for the 
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meogrcness of the financial details conEdcd to the 
public, but it can hardly be said to justify it. 

While the balance-sheet proper gives the assets 
and liabilities of the whole Army in this country, 
the statements of account accompanying it r^fer 
only to moneys received at and expended through 
rntemalional Headquarters. It is so far satis- 
factory to be able to ascertain the income and 
expenditure of Head^parters, but this particular 
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account (General Income and Expenditure) amounted 
in 1904 only to ^66,845, and it cannot well form 
more than a small portion of the aggregate income 
and expenditure of the organization as a whole in 
this country. Few of the public pay their contribu- 
tions to Headquarters- If is by the local corps or 
congregations, numbering some 1,500 throughout 
Hk kingdom, that nearly all the pubhc contributions 
to the Amiy^s religious work is obtained. This 
being so» it is surely strange that no publication 
exisW giving a survey of the income and expenditure 
of all the corps, as well as of the various Divisional 
Headquarters, throughout the country. 

It has been shown that other religious organiza- 
tions not hnancially dependent on the public issue 
an annual statement showing the growth or decrease 
of the membership of every church belonging to 
thfrn. In the same way certain of them publLsb, 
at the sarae time and in the same return, a suffi- 
ciently full summary of the finance of all their con- 
gri'gatiuris, U the same body be taken as tiefore — 
Ihe Prtsbyterian Churcli of Engkind— it will Uj 
found that a congreg^liotial fmandal summary of 
this kind is clearly and fully set out in the annual 
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"Minutes" within the space of 14 pages. The 
Army has, of course, many more congregations than 
the Presbyterian Church, but for pubUc purposes 
a much less detailed statement would suffice, so 
that very few more pag'.-s would probably be neces- 
sary. As these financial particulars — like the con- 
gregational figures of strength — already exist in 
convenient form, the plea of expense can hardly be 
urged in support of the policy of reservPn^ What 
the public are entitled to know respecting each and 
every one of the Arniy's congregations is (i) the 
total ordinary mcome aud expenditure, [2) the 
amotint contributed by members or adherents, (3) 
the amount contributed by the public, (4) the pro- 
portions contributed by mcmbcra and by the public 
to special funds, such as Self-Denial and Harvest 
Festivals, and (5) the principal items of expenditure 
such as rent, salaries, etc. 

It may be and, indeed, is said that the Anny^s 
present system of local balance-sheets suHices^ and 
that any collective publication of the kind is unneces- 
sary- The system consists in the preparation of a 
balance-sheet in every corps each quarter, audited 
and signed by the local ofRcere, which is, or may l>e, 
read out at a quarterly meeting to tlie membeis. 
This b so far well, but it cannot by any possibility 
be described as publication. True, the document 
can be -leen by a member of the public who cares to 
call specially upon the officer for the purpose ; but 

' tn November, 1904, the author iikggesCed, tn the 
Monthly Rfuiew, the desirability of a collective pubEication 
of corps Juiantfl and Ktrengthjand hi» view obtained sonio 
support in the proM, 
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it is prepared quarterly and not aonuaUy, it is not 

printed or even distributed, aJid tliererore it iiever_ 
comes into the public's bands and almost never 
before the public eye. To innumerable people 
ihc only possible motive for the publication of 
accounts is that of guarding against the possibility 
of the misapplication of funds by the individuals 
in charge of them. To them the Army's stereotyped 
statement regarding balance-sheets, with the impos- 
ing provision of a first class firm of chartered account- 
ants to audit them» is» naturally, sufficiently reassur- 
ing. There is> however^ no reason whatsoever for 
doubting that the Army's financial system is well 
adapted to prevent even a single sixpence from 
being misappropriated in the course of its somewhdt 
intricate peregrinations between the pocket of the 
public, and Divisional or International Headquarters. 
There is, indeed, jioicason for suspecting the probity 
of any one of the Army's staff, field, or local officers, 
"/The purpose served by a proper publication of 
accounts in an organisation like the Army is that 
the public, or at least those who lead or form public 
opinion, shall be able to see clearly the main princi- 
ples of its financial administration, and to judge 
whether the return to the pubhc is in due relation to 
their sacrificCj, These matters do not come within 
the functions of any firm of chartered accountants, 
however eminent. It is not the duty of a char- 
tered accountant to say, as might have been said 
in 1904, to General Booth: "Your Self-Denial 
Appeal seems to give special prominence to your 
'social' work. I cannot therefore pass the absorption 
of four-fiftlis of the proceeds by the religious work," 
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Similarh'f if one of General Booth's most successful 
congregations should by cliancc be found to subsist 
almost entirely on the public, no amount of auditing 
by local. Divisional, or Headquarters* officers is 
ever likely to direct public attention to the fact. 

The Army authorities take up the position in 
regard to local finance that, as every collection is 
counted and registered immediately it is made, as 
every contributor apart from the collections is given 
a receipt, and as inspection of a quarleriy bahince- 
sheet, though difficult, is not absolutely impiossible, 
neillM?r the members of a corps nor the pubhc who 
help to support it have any need or right lo demand 
anything else. That is to say, in the first place> 
that all knowledge of the finances of any but their 
own particular corps h forbidden to the officers and 
members of the Army themselves. Merely from a 
congregational point of view tliis, as will presently 
be seen, is unjust. From considerations o( exped- 
iency it would seem that the Army itself has jtjst as 
much to gain as other religious bodies in the way of 
inter-congregational rivalry by a collective publica- 
tion of its corps finance. From the public stand- 
point, however, there is not only the need but also 
the right to demand collective publication, lliis 
right is established by the Army's system of finance. 

When a person, from whatever motives, contri- 
butes los., either in a lump sum or in the course 
of a scries of outdoor collections, to the general 
funds of any one corps, lo per cent. o£ that sum, 
or IS,, has to be paid over by the corps to 
its Divisional Headquarters lOrdera and R^gulitHans, 
pp. 315, 479). The divisional fund so formed is 
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applied, among other purposes, to that of establishing 

new corps Eind assisting "weak and struggling" 
corps in the division (0. and R.. p. 479). The con- 
irihiiior, therefore, diJ^plays a practical, though 
quite possibly an unconscious, interest in the welfare 
of a Jarge number of corps other than that which 
receives his money. Similarly, a contribution to the 
Harvest Festival Fund is devoted m equal portions 
to the funds of the collecting corps and to the main- 
tenance and furthorancT of the Army's work through- 
out thp country { 0. and R., p. 492^ The Self- 
l>enia] Fund, as has been shown, is used largely lor 
Ihe general administration of the religious work of 
the British territory, the maintenance of Head- 
quarters, and the assistance of poor corps (State- 
ments of Account, 1904). In addition to all thb, the 
divnsional oflftccr has the right, when circumstances 
seem favourable, to arrange for special collections at 
any particular corps, the whole of which are devoted 
to the divisional fund, i.e, for the purpose of pro- 
moling the religious work oi the otlier corps in the 
division (0. and R., p. 479). The public case for 
coUpctivc publication of corps or congregational 
finances is, thi^refore, complete, and if the necessity 
of smch publication has never yet occurred to any of 
the Army authorities this serves to prove, not so. 
in^tch the existence of public indifference in regard 
to the subject, as the easy rcadincRS of the authorities 
to avail themgelves of it. 

A knowledge of the details of corps finance b, 
evidently, of some importance. The ordinary income 
is derived from (l) indoor coJJtrctions, (2) outd'>or 
collections, (3) tin; olfeiings of soldiers or taembeca 
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in their weekly " cartridges," (4) the subscriptions 
oJ sympathizers among the public in tlie iieiglibt>ur- 
hood. aod (5) the results of special efforts authorised 
by Divisional Headquarters (0. and R., p. 4S0). The 
ordinary expenditure, on the other hand, niiiy be 
summarittd as foUows : {i) rent of hall, light, 
fuel, water, insurance, etc., (a) rent oi officers' house, 
(3) 10 percent, divisional tithe, (4] tribute — a weekly 
contributiun to the Army's Property Fund, levied 
on all indoor collections and special efforts, (5) "'' sick 
and wounded " contributions, (6) salary of hall- 
keeper, (7) stationery and sundries, (8) travelling 
expenses ot incoming officers and family, (9} expenses 
o( officers attending special meetings by superior 
kutbority^ and [10) the salaries of officers (Q> and R., 
p. 316). 

Here there is no provision or outlet whatsoever 
for the application of a single penny of the money 
contributed or subscribed by the public to the funds 
of any one of the Army's numerous corps to the 
furtherance of " social ^' work of any kind, or to the 
furtherance of any work other than religious. Thnt 
few of the public who contribute are aware of the 
fact is, for reasons that have been touched on, 
tolerably certain- Throughout the tour made by 
General Booth in 1905, for example, the Army's 
"social" work was everywhere kept prominently 
before the public; indeed the object of the tour, 
according to his principal supporter in the. daily 
press, was to urge the local authorities to aid him in 
that work, In his appeal for " social '* funds pub- 
lished on December 6, 1904, the exchequer was 
described as being absolutely empty, and it was stated 
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that if funds were not fotihcaming many of the 
*' social " institutions would have to shut thtir 
doors. And this in spite of the fact that» between 
two and three months before, the Genera! made a 
motor tour through the kingdom with an object sim- 
ilar to that of bst yearns, and that the piibhc — led 
by many circumstances to see in him the '' social " 
regenerator rather than the mere evangelist— poured 
their money into the cofiers of the Army. Full 
particulars of the number of miles travelled, the 
thousands of people addressed in halls and market- 
places, the miilions of curious lookers-on encountered 
by the way, were all freely Eumished by the officials 
of (be Army and duly recorded by an indulgent press. 
But the precise numl>er of pounds sterling collected 
one sought to learn in vain. Certainly no portion 
of the amount figures in the income of the ** social '* 
work for the year ending September 30, 1904, by 
which time the tour was ended. There is as little 
trace of it in the General Income and Expenditure 
Account of the religious section for the same period. 
The only possible conclusion, then, is that tlie 
money was collected and absorbed by Che various 
Divisional Headquarters, and that it was they and 
the local religious corps within their jurisdiction, 
and not the failing exchequer or the " social " 
institutions of the Darkest England Sclieme, that 
alone benefited, 

H the public wish to promote the Anny's " social " 
work, it is clear that they cannot do so by contri- 
buting to the Army's corps funds or to ordinary 
collections made in the course of official motor 
lours. lU as is improbable, they wish to contribute 
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to the Army^s religious work, it is desirable that 
they should know, not only whether it is successful 
or not, but also what proportion of its cost is home 
by (hem and what proportion by the members of 
the Army's congregations. It is frequently said 
(hat it is not so much the public who finance this 
department of the work as the soldiers or members 
Iheniselves. General Booth himself has asserted 
(Westminster Chapel, Decemtjer 14, 1905) that tlie 
majority of his corps throughout the world are " self- 
supporting." It would be well if this were so. tor, 
once the complete severance of the corps from 
"social" work is reahied, there appears to be no 
more reason why the public should finance them 
than^ say, ttie various congregations of the Primitive 
Methodists. 

General Booth, unfortunately, appears to speak 
with two minds regarding the manner in which his 
own people bear their share of the financial burden. 
In the report of an interview published in The World's 
Work (August 1904) he is described as speaking 
admiringly i>f tht^ entbu&iasm and liberality of lus 
soldiers. " There are thousands," he is represented 
as saying, " who give five shillings a week out of a 
wage of five and twenty shillmgs/' It is almost to 
be feared that here the General has been mis- 
reported, for if there are thousands who contribute 
5s- each week there must be tens cf thou- 
sands who contribute is. The smaller sum would, 
indeed, be a reasonable one to select as repre- 
senting the average adult contribution, and a 
simple calculation will show thai no rj>rps of moder- 
ate strength which came up even to this low standard 
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)f liberality would have any need to ask contribu- 
tions from the public at all. In Orders and Regula- 
tions (p, 483), however, the ** Scriptural plan oi set- 
ting aside one-teulh of all income " is mentioned 
with approval, but obviously as a counsel of per- 
fcction, for wc Icam further that '* if it were regu- 
larly practised by our people, we should have no 
further burden or anxiety as to the raising of fnnds 
in any department of Army Work." Evidently 
even half a crown out of a weekly wage of five and 
twenty shillings would be far above the average- 
This is confirmed by a statement on the same page 
that, "after all, very little is pvtTX by the bulk of 
our soldiers in comparison with the amoimt they 
spent before conversion in drink, tobacco, worldly 
pleasure and dress, and on other evil things, and 
Uttle indeed compared with the money they spend 
even now in self-indulgences, such as rich and 
injurious food, nnnpcessary clothes, and so on.*' 
If Ordcrt and Reguiaiicns is right and the state- 
ment made to (he mterviewer of The Wortd^i Work 
wrong it is certainly possible to perceive one 
reason why the religious enthusiasm of General 
Booth's battalions r^uires the financial aid of out- 
sidt>rs, and how without it his corps would have 
immediately to be disbanded, 

Tlic staple contribution of the Army's members 
themselves to corps funds is in the form of a weekly 
Contribution known as a ** cartridge." An example 
of the method of showing the contributions from 
this source for the various "wards" cf a corps 
ift given in Orders and Regulations, p. 343, 
thus : — 
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It may be reasonably supposed that this model 
does not err by placing the expoclations of the 
authorities on too modest a footing. Yet here the 
average contributioa is only 4jd. a week for the whole 
corps, while in the most prosperous or most enthusi- 
astic wards the average does not exceed Sd, a week- 
There are only three wards in which five-shilUng 
enthusiasts could find a place, but if they did the 
av'erage for the other members in those wards would 
be seriously impaired. To pass from precept to 
practice, what do we find ? In a certain coips about 
sixteen years old, classified officially, not as "poor" 
but as "very good," with a membership of " between 
two and three hundred " and an actual adult attend- 
ance of a little over zoo, the weekly total received 
in " cartridges " is about 30s, This makes the 
average contribution ijiJ- per week on this head. 
The quarterly balance-sheet, unfortunately, does 
not distinguish between indoor and outdoor coUec- 
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as it certainly ought to do. There are three 
outdoor coilectioas on Sundays, and usually three 
during the week. The Sunday afternoon outdoor 
collection averages about 25s,, and those held 
in tlie Tnoroing and evening about 5s. each^ The 
three weekday open-air services probably bring in 
another 15s. a week- Thus we have a total weekly 
contribution from the public, by way of ordinary 
collections and apart from '* special efforts " and 
personal solicitation in the neighbourhood, of 
£a 10s. 

There remains, on the other hand, to add to the 
amount of the members' " cartridges " that of the 
indoor collections, for thtre h obviously no reason 
why members should contribute to the outdoor 
collections, except for the purpose of stimulating 
to the fullest degree the generosity of the public, 
and this a very few judiciously thrown coppers 
w:U accomphsh- The weekly cnntribution of mem- 
bers to alt collections will seldom exceed 30s,, 
which with the " cartridge " money makes a total 
corps contribution of £^ against a public contribu- 
lion in collections of £2 lOs, a week. But the total 
annual expenditure of this corps is close upon ^400, 
and these two sources of income together amount 
only to j£286, leading a balance of £114 still to be 
provided. It seems tolerably certain th;it the gross 
average weeldy payment of 3ji, by the members of 
the cor|*s itsell cannot be very far below the extreme 
limit of their enthusiasm in such matters, and if 
another 3^30 or /30 can be got out of them the officer 
will no doubt think himself fortunate. Tlie Harvest 
Festix-al Fund, most of which is obtained from the 
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public and half of which belongs to the collecting 
corps, will reduce the deficit to some extent. *' Every 
F.O. is responsible for making the most of this effort 
for raising funds, arousing interest in the Army, 
and lajring hold of strangers '* (0. and R., p, 492), 
The oflicer has, however, another resource if the out- 
door collections do not sufBce to keep hb corps out 
of debt, and that is to make personal appeals for 
funds to friendly individuals in his district. It is 
unlikely that a "very good" corps can hope to 
qualify as "poor and struggling" m the eyes of 
Divisional or National Headquarters and so obtain 
relief. Therefore llie officer sets about collecting, 
taking care " not to go too frequently to the same 
individual," for "some geuerous friends have been 
lost to the Army altogether owing to repeated 
appeab being made to them by the same individual " 
(0, artd R., p. 484). In one way or another, then, 
the accounts are balanced, with the result that of 
the total expenditure of about £400 the menibera 
of the congregation pay something hke £180 and the 
public pay about £220, or a little more than half. 
This, moreover, leaves out of account the public 
contribution through the same corps to special 
efforts oigauized by and foe the support of Divisional 
Headquarters, and to the Self-Denial Fund which, 
though not devoted to the benefit of the particular 
collecting corps, is for the most part applied (o the 
furtherance of the religious work of all of them 
together, or, rather, to the cost of their control. 

The foregoing estimate is necessarily imperfect, 
but no one who cares to study the inteu'sling sub- 
ject of Army collecting caa doubt that the example 
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Svcn (airly represents the relative financial contri- 
bill ions of Salvationists and the public to the religious 
wtirk of a *'gOt>d " corps with an adult strength of 
about 200. In order not to enhance the public 
share onduly, however, ht it be ,TSsumed that in 
such a cas« each contributes one half of the total 
annual expenditure. In the case of corps described 
as " poor '' — whelher in respect of numbers or of 
hberality matters httle — it is almost certain that 
the contribution of the public will, in nearly every 
instancrf^. be relatively much greater than in the case 
of a " good *' corps. Although crjrps finances are 
affected in some degree by strength — and particu- 
larly by musical strength — it is quite possible for a 
small number of Salvationists to take a large outdoor 
collection. With 'even a score or a dozen soldiers 
in addition to the band» an officer who hfis seriously 
taken to heart the precepts of Orders and Regula- 
tions in regard to collecting may reap quite as rich 
an open-air harvest as another officer with stronger or 
more liberal forces whose financial straiLs are con- 
sequently less pressing, 

Tlicre is one device peculiar to the Army which 
cninires that the field officer, whether he succeeds 
as an evangelist or not, must be an adept at collect- 
ing money if he is not to be graded as a failure. Tliis 
is the provision (which does not apply to stuff 
officers, who enjoy a stable and comfortable income) 
that he must be able to meet all the expenses of his 
congregation before he can draw a penny of his 
ikry {0. and /?., pp. 496, 503J, His rent must be 
lid to Headquarters, tribute must be paid to the 
Property Fund, tithe must be paid to assure 
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the salaries and expenses of Divisional Head- 
quarters^ and when these and the less important 
items have been met, the poor officer begins to rank. 
Tnio, the Army allows his house rent to have pre- 
cedence over his food and clothing, and it may, if it 
thinks fit, be gracious enough to permit him to 
draw arrears of saldry if his own subsequent efforts 
should produce the wherewithal (0, and R., p. 49G), 
buE the Army acknowledges no hability towards him 
eilherinrespcctoi salary or arrears (''Memorandum of 
the Engagements entered into by the Field Officer," 
par^ TO). He is considerately warned against allow- 
ing himseU to be injured in health by unreasonable 
sacrifices or deprivations (p. 496), Yet he is told 
he should "rather suffer" than get into debt, for 
" where olTiccrs are willing to suSer instead of 
going into debt^ the way to keep out will seldom 
be wanting " {p. 503). 

" In all public appeals far money, the CO. (commanding 
officer) ahoulJ let it be known in a straightforward and 
respectful manner that he is not asking lor money for him- 
seU, bul for Ihe Kingdom ol Cod- If, howevcT, his oivn 
support should be mixed up in tbc object for which he is 
appcaJing, [e\ him aay w honestly and frankly, and if he is 
appreciated and loved by the people thoy will give accord- 
ingly " [0. and R.. p. 48^), 

To talk of the possibility of the officer's support 
being *' mixed up" in the objects for which he 
appeals, when the Army's regulations render such 
mixing up a certainty, is sureJy an unparclli-'k-d 
example of unconscious irony. Yet, amid ail his 
financial difTicultieSj the officer is cautioned that he 
must on no uLTount allow collecting to interfere with 
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soul-savmg [p, 484)^ How any man placed in this 
extraordinary position, Uowever siaccrn, drvoted 
and energetic he may be, can prevent his spiritual 
aims and activilics from being over-shadowed and 
impaired by the hnanci^I considerations that niust 
ctjnstactly engross him is surely int:ompreliensibIe- 
Tliat the officers of the Army iiave made collecting 
a fine art is a commonplace of observation e\"ery- 
wlierc, and the peculiar forces behind their genius 
in this matter are now apparent. If, accompanying 
it, there is no evidence of spiritual influence or pro- 
gress, it is not unreasonable to suspect that failure 
in this respect niay be, in some measure at least, 
the consequence of the Army's peculiar financial 
system. 

So far no reasons have appeared why the Army*a 
congregations should be other than self-snpporling 
in the ordinary atct-plation of the term. It wuuld 
even seem that this was at one time the view of the 
autiiorilies themselvtSn Ttiere is certainly much in 
Orders and Regulations that seems to he applicable 
to the Army as it was intended to be rather than as 
it actually is, and it is not impossible that (he follow- 
ing regulation, hke some others, really apphes to a 
condiliort of things to which it h^is been lound im- 1 
possible to attain 7 — ^H 

" Eveiry F,0, must intelliBently uoderstand, heartily 
embrace. a.nd faithfully 'Adh^rr^ to the principles of self- 
support. He mu»l we thai it is hopeless to deal eflecLually 
with any QEighbourhood unless there Is a reasonable prob- 
ability tliat the petsoTW benefited by the work will thcm- 
Mlvcfl support, and ultimately meet, the expenses involvod 
m cairying it on " (O. and R,, p- 495V 
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Unkss a corps is making scnous Inroads on (he 
evildoers of a ndghboiirhood by getting them to 
join its ranks (pp, 323, 326, etc), the '* persons 
benefited by the work '* cannot be supposed to be Ihfi 
contributing public in thu neighbourhood » who arc 
neither evildoers nor disposed to join the Array, 
As it hnis been seen that, in I-^tidon at bast, there 
ishttlc indication of inroadsol this kind having been 
made on the population of any neighbourhood during 
the past forty years, twi> questions remain to be 
answerud — why the pubUc pay, and why the mem- 
bers of the Army, who are the on]y " persons bene- 
fited," do not. 

It is now possible, despite the absence of official 
figures on the subject, to make an estimate of the 
total amount contributed by the publie throughout 
the United Kingdom to the religious work of the 
Army. In London there were, in 1903, 91 corps or 
congregations, some of which, it is certain, collect 
much more than £300 a year from the public for tlie 
purposes of their ordinary ex'pendilure, while a few 
may possibly not collect quite so much. If this 
sum be taken as the average it would appear that the 
religious work in London itself costs the public: each 
year £18,000. This, of course, does not include 
the public contribution to " sprcia! rfforts *' organ- 
ijced for the mainlrnancc of Divisional Officers and 
Headquarters, or to the Self-Dcnial Fund, or to the 
Christmas appeal of all corps on beltair of their bands, 
le up-keep of whidi costs a considerable sum each 
ir. These objects would probably obtain ;iJtogi.4her 
another £zo,ooo or £25^000 from the London public. 
TA/s would make the total sum contributed by the 
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LondonpubUctothe whole religious work, in London, 
the provinces and elsewhere, some £40.ooo> In tliti 
United Kingdom there are altogether close upon 
1,500 corps or congregations. It is possible that 
in some parts of the countiy these are stronger 
numericaUy than is generally the case in London, 
U the Array's adult strength in London U only 
13,000 it is difficult to see how its adult strength 
for the kingdom can exceed 6o,ooOh inasmuch as 
tim proportion between metropolitan and total 
aggregate strength is exceeded by few religious 
ies- The mimber of sittings fn the Army's halls 

England is estimated at a httle over SdOhOOO. 
In the Baptist, Congn^gational and Wesleyan bodies 
the sittings are to the membership i\s about 4 to i. 
One of the Army's halls in a poor distrirt of London, 
capable of seating over 1,200 people, showed at 
the census, only 310 attendances, including 143 chil- 
dren, for both services together, while at a recent 
date (1905) the total muster at its evening service 
was less than 150. of whom about a third were cliil- 
dren and infants. Mere seating accommodation, 
therefore, is not necessarily an indication of adult 
strength. 

If, however, the Army's strength is greater in the 
whole country than (he number estimated, it is as 
certain as it is in London that such strength is not 
derived from conversions among the unrcgenerate 
masses. In Dover, for example, which has a popula- 
tion of 41,000, largely composed of the very class 
with which the Army should prove most successful, 
Iheie is only one barracks, tlie evening attendance 
at which, 00 a recent occasion o£ &^i^i^ ^\.\.\'a^- 
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tioQ, did not exceed 370, including duldren and 
inf^ints, This is less tlian i per cent, of the 
populalion. Here the Army not onJy does not 
influence its environment, but it seems to have given 
up the attempt. In this seaport and military town, 
with a public-house to every 2to inhabitants, nothing 
is to be seen on Saturday or Sunday nights oi the 
much advertised process of "pub, booming,'* to 
which General Booth has pointed (World^s Work, 
August 1904) as a set-off against, and an explana- 
tion of, any apparent weakness in the muster of hia 
forces. But if the Army's 72,001 ** visits to pubhc- 
houses " in 1504 produced any result, that result — 
according to the Army's own tests — must be appar- 
ent in the musler-roU. In Dover, then, as in the 
poorer and drink-ridden boroughs of London, the 
public-houses appear to be left alone, for on such 
ground the business of " booming " pays neither 
spiritually nor financially. But in the West End of 
London — in the neighbourhood, for eiample, o£ 
Regent Hall, Oxford Street — where the hcenscd 
houses are more fashionable and their frequenters, 
if less drunken, are more good-natured and more 
generous, "pub. booming" is found to be well 
worth practising- In the provinces, then, as in 
London, appearances serve but to confirm the sus- 
picion that the Army, whatever its strength, draws 
its members very largely from a class who may or 
who may not have been, as Mr. Charles Booth 
phrases it, ** ardent Christians " previously, but 
whose adhesion to the Army's ranks cannot in any 
case be said to justify financial sacrifiees on the 
jKurt of other people. 
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If the adult strength for ttic United Kingdom 
be set down at 100,000 instead of 60,000. to allow 
for greater progress^ though of this unsatisfactory 
nature, in th(? provinces, ajid if 6<^, a week instead of 
the gross London average of ^^. be taken as average 
contribution of each one of the paying units^ wc 
obtain an aggregate annual payment by ni(^mbers 
of the Army themselves for ordinary purposes of 
;fr3o,ooo. WTiat the aggregate ordinary expendi- 
ture of the 1.500 corps may be it is difficult to esti- 
mate, for the impoctaot item of hill rent must vaiy 
greaUy in different parts of the country. Tlie salary 
and house rent of the officers can be estimated with 
approximate accuracy- There were in 1901, 4.859 
paid officers in the United Kingdom, and of these 
it may be assumed that 4,000 are engaged iu the 
reb'gious work- Tliere are among these a large 
number of staff officets» who may receive from £2 
to £j a week- An adjutant receives 30s. a week 
and, in London, an allowance of 12s. a week for 
rent. In many cases the officer of a corps is married, 
and in that ease his wife is expected to help him, 
one enhanced salary covermg the work of both- 
It will, therefore, be reasonable to lake aos. a week 
as the average wage, and $5. a week as the average 
rent, of the 4.000 officers. On this moderate esti- 
mate the aggregate cost of the officers' maintenance 
works out at £256,000 a year. 

The idea that field officers are liable to receive a 
salary much below the official scale is scouted by 
the authorities themselves {War Cry, August ij, 
1903), and tiie average here taken is therefore 
ju&ti&ed. If, as is but too plainly ttui vid^, w\^^^ 
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of these officers arc in reality compi-llrd to siiffor 
on a very few shillings a week, the ca^t of Salva- 
tionism^ though lessened in one srnse, is seriously 
heightened in another (see Chap, xi,). 

Unless Tt can be shown, then, that the provincial 
Salvationists are much more liberal in their own 
cause than their London comrades, it would appear 
tliat the total contribution of the members of the 
Army in the United Kingdom barely suffices to do 
more than pay half the cost o( the maintenance of 
the lieid and staff ofhcere of the whole organ iiiit ion. 
It tias been seen, however, that in London the 
officers' maintenance represents only about a quarter 
of the total expenditure of a corps described 
as "good." There are admittedly corps that are 
indifllcrcnt or even had, and th<? money for their 
support must come from the publji; eitliur in their 
own or some other neighbourhood. If we assume 
the average ordinary expenditure of the whole 1,500 
corps to be only £250 a year, we obtain an aggregate 
ordinary expenditTire of £375,000, although it is 
quite possible that the real figure is 50 per cent 
greater. It is scarcely possible, under a system that 
deliberately stifles the principle and practice of self- 
support, for the estimate of ^130,000 aa the aggregate 
Salvationist contribution towards this expenditure to 
be beneath the mark. Tlib leaves a deficit of 045-000 
which must necessarily t>e made up from the con- 
tributions of the public. To this, as in the case of 
London, must be added the pubhc contribution 
throughout the countfy to ''special enorts/' the 
Self-Denial Fund, and the collections in aid of the 
bands. It will be safe to set down the public share of 
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■ SeK'Dt-^niiil collections as £$o,ooo out of u total 
of £63,000 (1905), and the three items together will 
easily absorb another £100.000. There still remain 
the public donations and subscriptions given direct 
to Divisional and National Headquarters, but these 
are no doubt relatively unimportant. It would 
thus appear that the public of the United King- 
dom contribute to the religious work of the Army at 
least £345,000 a year. 

The whole of this sum isnot, of course, contributed 
by the public hving in the neighlwurhood of the 
coips whose expenses absorb the greater part of it. 
Nothing in connexion with the Army is quite so 
Striking, in view of its professed functions, as its 
altogether remarkable activity at nearly every sea- 
side resort during the summer months. Every 
week, almost without exception, it was, for a con- 
sidt^iable time, Brighton that eii^ily lieaded the Jist 
in the Army*s prize competition in selling the War 
Cry, Why is it that the Army is so active in such 
places as Brighton and Piccadilly and so languid in 
regions like Stepney and Deptford } ft is difficult 
to believe that it deems its particuJar doctrines and 
methods likeJy to prove especially congenial to the 
hubitual " week-ender '' or the man atiout town. 
Nor can the Army suppose that the class *' uncared 
for by any religious agency " in London are in Ijie 
habit of taking their efLse each year at Eastbourne, 
Hastings or Woriihing, and that there they may be 
readily captured in a softer mood. If any spiritual 
purpose aniniatesthe Anny in such placeSi it is never- 
theless certain Uial financial necessity is the principal 
factor governing its presence and activity. 
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It IS on such ground that the deficits of " poor '* 
corps elsewhere are made good, the process of collect- 
ing from the visitors being kept going every day 
and often all day- Officers from London and the 
other towns are brought down to help; the bands- 
men of distant corps are drafted down at week-ends 
in order to obtain as many and as large open-air 
audiences as possible ; and upon these the acute 
maxims of Orders and Rcguiatiom in regard to collect- 
ing are effectually brought to bear. Thus it is thitt 
the " poor and struggling " corps are enabled by the 
public to keep struggling on still farther. Here it 
may be profitably asked what, precisely, a ** poor " 
corps is. It is clear that no officer of a corps which 
'has even a small deficit can continue to carry that 
deficit on from quarter to quarter and from year to 
.year. If it amount to unly £io it must soon be p^iid, 
'wid if the local members and tlie local public together 
decline to pay, cither Divisional or National Head- 
quarters must. A *'poor" corps is, therefore, 
simply a corps with a deficit, however small, which 
cannot be met locally- But even in the case of such 
a deficit the corps will already have paid all its 
" tribute " to the Property Fund, alt iU tithe to 
Divisional Headquarters, and vtry nearly all its rent 
to Headquarters or otlieis, and it is quite capable, 
if matters do not become very mucli worse, of con- 
tinuing to do so for a considerable time to come. 
The *■ poor '* corps, therefore, is still financially a 
help aod not a burden tc the Army, whatever it may 
be^to the public, the officer and itself, 

Tlie chief defect of the Army, viewed as a reUgions 
body in relation to the work done as evidenced in 
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^flts own strength, b that it is over-provided with 

halls and over-stafled with officers to an enormous 

extent. The Pre&byterian body, which has an 

adult strength in the country of 83,000— that is 

nearly the samp as the assumed strength of the 

^■Army — hus (hat strength distributed among only 

^■339 coQgregjtbns as compared with the Army^s 

^Hl,500. There is certainly no spiritual Reason why 

^^ the Army sliould be found specially in sparsely popu- 

I luted districts ; indeed.its field of labour ought to be 
mainly in just those districts where the population is 
most congested and where, consequently^ the need for 
subdivision of forces is small. The total cost of the 
whole Presbyterian body is only ^^284^3541 c>f which 
jfl03,000 is expended on stipends. The total cost 
is enlh^ly paid by the members themselves who, 
however, would hardly be classified by General 
^^ Booth as religious enthusiasts, seeing that their 
^■ftverage contribution, in spite of their greater wealth, 
" i*ionly ts. ^d.a week, or about one quarter of the con* 
^^ tributjonsaid to be given by ** tliousimds "of poorer 
^p Salvationbts^ The average individual salary in the 
" two cases cannot, of course, be compared, as it is a 
fixed and a necessary principle in the Army that the 
field officer's devotion must be such as to make him 
willing to forego all e?rpec1ationf unless he can 
become a ^taff officer, of anything better than a 
moderate standard of comfort. If expenditure of 
effort alone be considered, the individual Salvationist 
officer is assuredly well worth all he receives. In the 
aggregate, however^and from the standpoint of 
work actually accomplished — he is certainly not 
worth his cost to the public who support him. In 
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the Presbjderian body the average membership of 
congregations is 250 and the average stipend £joo. 
If the Army's aggregate membership be divided 
into imaginary congregitions of the same member- 
ship, there would be only 400 of them instead 
of ir500, and the aggregate salaries now paid 
would allow for an average payment on this head 
alone of over £600 per congregation. The Army, 
therefore, is not only the least effectual of religious 
bodies, but it is relatively the most costly of 
any of its kind, some two-thirds or three-fourths 
of its totiil cost as a religious organization being 
home by the public, for no other reason than that 
they are unable and are not encouraged to distin- 
guish between the Army's religious and its " social " 
departments. 

Tlie true test of devotion (s sacrifice, and if Gen- 
eral Booth imposes this test upon his officers the 
public are equally entitled to impose it on his wildiera 
or membe[s. It is plain thiit they cannot stand 
even the mildest test, and it is certainly not undue 
poverty that prevents them. If it is impossible to 
credit the members of the Army's corps with any 
share whatever m promoting "sociaP* work, it 
is equally impossible to credit them with the perform- 
ance of charitable undertakings in their own neigh- 
bourhood. 'Other reUgious bodies do sudi work and 
bear the cost ; the Army can never do it without the 
aid of the public. Even if they did it at the cost 
of their own members, thi3 financial effort must 
still be regarded as a minus quantity so long a«i the 
tip-keep of the corps as religious institutions has 
first of all to be paid by other people/ General Booth 
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duces {0. and R,, p. 303) the extraordinary success 
of his organization in proof of the divinity of its 
origin. Its success has been extraordinary, but it 
has plainly not consisted in raising up, out of any 
class, a band of devoted men and women whose 
"sociaJ " work is the natural and spontaneous out- 
come of their fervent religious faith and 13 cheer- 
fully done or paid for by their own unaided effort. 
The success has rather consisted in placing the 
cost of holding the fervent faitli upon the shoulders 
of people who^ for the most part, frankly disapprove 
of it and of the methods by which it is main- 
tained and sought to be spread ; and in allowing the 
"social'* work— also mainly paid for by others — 
constantly to act as an adverti_sement for and to 
disguise the religious work, so that the pubUc are 
hopelessly confused in regard to it, paying several 
hundred thousands of pounds a year in EngLmd 
for something which they do not want — and which^ 
if they did want it, they assuredly do nor get — to 
the real detriment of all the Army's aims, both 
'* social " and religious. 
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Not only is the Salvation Array as a religious body 
enormously over- officered. It is also enormously 
OVer<apitalizpd, the ov<?T-officering being, m fact, 
one o{ the results of the over-capitaliiation. That 
a. religious body tike the Army should be capitalized 
to any materia.1 extent at all is, at first sight, a 
little remarkablp, although if it were self-supporting 
th(^ UnEinHal poiiry involved would dearly be its 
own affair. Other aects also, unfortunately, have 
debts, and are consequently under the necessity of 
paying interest on borrowed money, but if they are 
wise they do not allow their powers of borrowing 
lo be transformed into a business for the benefit of 
pious investors. When a new church is deemed 
necessary to a certain district the local adherents 
of the sect will first raise as much money as they can 
towards the building fund ; members of the same 
body elsewhere may contribute ; and sometimes 
an appeal to sympathizers in the neighbourhood will 
also be made, A deficit remains, but the church is 
built, the remainder of the sum required being 
u?iually borrowed on the truslees* note of hand or, 
possibly^ on the serurity of a mortgage fpven on the 
fabric. Tlic lender may be a wealthy member of 
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tKe cbuich or of the sect, or the money muy be 
borrowt-d iium a bank. In oithcr case interest is 
paid for the loan. Tlie bank must actt of course, 
from purely business motives, but in the case of the 
private lender it is not necessarily for the sake of tlie 
interest that he lends the money. 

Unless some interest were stipulated, incentive 
on the pari of the congregation to pay off the loan 
would be removed, and in all sucli cases it b the 
very essence of tlje trajisaction that the debt sliall 
be removed as the congregation increases in numeri- 
cal and spiritual strength. If the debt cannot be 
removed, it means that the erection of the church in 
that particular spot has been to that extent a 
failurtfi and for tliis reason far-seeiug managers will 
consider carefully (he probability of attracting the 
surrounding population t>cforc deciding upr»n the 
nature and capacity of the church or chapel that is 
to be erected. The bank, too, will take account of 
and uther circumstances before lending the 
, for it is to the future congregation and their 
ty that it must look for payment of its 
interest. In the case of the Presbyterian Church of 
England the aggregate value of the church property 
is estimated i\X £2,303,767, and the totat debt on it 
is £112,250, the ratio of debt to value being 4-87 
per cent. {MinitUs of Synod, 1905). Thus, at h^^ 
per cent. (the annual charge for interest on the whole 
loan is just over 1^5,000. 

How docs this matter stand in the Salvation 
Army ? It appears from a little pamphlet entitled 
Twojold investments: AboiU Stttvation Artny Fin^ 
tijict (Finance Office: 101, Queen Victoria Street, 
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London, 1903) that tlio Army is disposed tu plume 
itself on the fact that its ratio of debt to the value 
of its properties is "considerably less than 60 per 
cent, of the whole.*' The fictual state oi things is 
shown in the balance-sheet oi the religious section 
for 1904 as fylZows : — 



i 



Ljabiutibs 



l?r. 



To loam on iriDrtKiiJ^^ (*^n freehold and 
kaschold propertied)* jacludiog ac- 
cmod interest , . < . . 

To loans ior fixed periods, including 
accrued interest . . . . , 



S. d. 



404-47 J S 2 



The sum of these amounts, vh. £529^895 ys. n^pre- 
sents the amount of money invested in the re- 
ligious section of the Salvation Army» upon which 
interest has to bo paid each yearn The principiJ 
assets are shown on the other side thus : — 



Ass£rs 



Ck 



s. d. 



By frerhold (at coat} and leasehold pro- 
perty acquired lor ubo oi tlie Army 
Ihroughout the United Kingdorni 
AS 00 September 30, [903 , • 

Additions during Uic year . , . 



20,117 17 



4 



3 



£838.955 ° 4* 



The totnl assets amount to ^1.055494, and tlie 
balance of assets over liabilities is shown ^£^2t,iSo. 
The amount of interest paid by the Army on the 
loans to ita religious section alone was in 1904 
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h490, the ai^parent mte beiag a fructioti under 
5 per cont. over all, "We need money/' wrote 
Mr. BramwEll Booth in 1884. '' When one looks at 
(he need for such agencies it is simply heartbreaking 
to think of abandoning them. But abandon them 
we (uust and will rather than go into debt." In 
spite of this laudable declaration, however, the 
Army — unlike other religious bodies — has since 
then for some reason transformed its borrowing Into 
a business, and thinks it rather creditable than 
otherwise that no less than 40 percent, of its assels, 
as valued by iLself, are still unmortgaged and 
unpledged. 

Why should the Army have adopted to this 
extraordinary extent the policy of borrowing more 
money (ban its growth and progress wnrrant, and 
how comes it that tlie Army, in spite of spiritual 
failiu^, is able to continue the paym;.'nt of interest 
£o libera] and in amount so heavy ? There is a 
fund of uncertain amount for the redemption of 
mortgages, but as the Jigures quoted above show 
that about 50 per cent, of the estimated value of 
the freehold and leasehold property is still mort' 
gaged it would appear that, whenever the redemp- 
tion fund is applied to the reduction of the debt 
on certain properties this is only to facilitate the 
tiiking up of fresh mortgages on otheis. It is possi- 
ble tliat in the early years of the Army's activity the 
»al to extend its infiuence by building barracks and 
dtadels was uninfluenced by considerations other 
than 5piritn^d> But sijice then experience has 
taught the Army that so long as llie public can t>e 
induced to support it in the liberal way they do, 
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neither tUe actual necessities of a neighbourhood 
nor tile spiritual success of a corps nt-ed be seriously 
consi<1ered Vkhen it is a question cf building new 
barracks almost anywhere, inasmuch as it is safe to 
assume thnt the public can always be saddled with 
a half to three-fourths of the annual cost of working 
the establishment. Headquarters wiiJ receive its 
lenl, Divisional Headquarters its tithe, and the 
Property Fund its tribute, it only the officers are 
apt at collecting money from the public. In most 
other religious bodit^s the property of individual con- 
gregations is vested in local trustees, who have no 
power to raise money on the fabric of any church 
except for its own congregational needs. In the 
Army all the property oi the whole organization is 
held b trust by the General, who has the power 
to mortgage any hall or barracks, not only for the 
benefit of the corps occupying it, but also " in the 
interests of the Army " as a whole {Orders and 
Relations, p. 305). This means that in the event 
of commercial depression adx^rsely affecting the 
Army's hnances in one country it would be possible 
(or the General to mortgage or ovi^r-mortgage the 
Army*s property in another country in order to 
make good the deficit, while throwing the burden of 
paying the interest of the loan upon the country on 
whose property it is raised. 

The practice of the Army, then, in relation to its 
balls and barracks, is tbis ; As much money as 
possible is raised among Salvationists and the 
public for the purpose of building ; the Property 
Fund makes up the deficit, and cliarges the corps 
or congregation an annual rent payable wi^ekly re- 
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presenting interest on the amount so invested ; the 
building is vested in the General for the purposes 
of the u'hule Army, and he may at once proceed to 
mortgage it for those purposes, which usually means 
the building of further halls in a like manner- 
The corpSj allhough initially compelled to borrow 
money for building, will, if moderately success- 
ful financially, have raised with the help of the 
pubhc in a short term of years enough money to 
wipe oH the urigmal debt entirely. Yet it is the 
Army's policy to keep it under a perpetu^J rent- 
charge on aceovint of a loan which it may possibly 
have repaid several times over in some otlicr form. 
Local conlributors to the cost of a hall mns^t be 
supposed lo be specially interested in its work, 
but tliat work is necessarily hampered by not 
allowing it " to be at any time unburOened." 
Tliere are signs that the inherent Injustice of this 
pohcy has begun to be felt by the corps themselves 
in this country and elsewhere, and in certain 
cases it has, apparently, been judged advisable to 
reduce the original rent charge in order to avoid 
disaffection or secession. 

But the Army believes very firmly in rent, and as 
firmly in mortgages. A whole chapter in Orders 
and k^gulations is devoted to the subject of " Debt " 
in relation to (he field officer. Its evils are forcibly 
brought home to liim, and he is counselled both how 
to kctp out of personal debt and how to get out of 
it. In case any officer should think that a principle 
deemed so excellent in his own case should also 
apply to (hose in authority over him, the following 
passage is interlarded for his instruction : — 
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" Monfly borrowed on Barracks or othct ptft- 
perty as 4 mortgage, cannot be truly Aaid to 
be ' debt,' in the si?nac in which debt is spoken 
of in lljjs chaplor. Such tidbility clifTer^ nothinf^ in principle 
Irom the linbility iot rent, and therefore is not had either in 
principle or practice- It miiv be *aid ili^it it i* better nnt 
to havo a mort^goi to uhlch it may be replied that U la 
better not bi have *o pay tent. But oi the two the IonQ«r 
13 at least as unobjectionaWo as the Uttt^r." 

Thia lucid exposition of the Army's policy of getting 
into debt, not with the view of getting out of it but 
with the deliberate purpose oi getting farther into 
it at the public expense elsewhere, would have been 
enhanced by some examination of the circunistances 
which ought, one must assume, to dilTercntiate in 
pnnciple the security of the Army's income on the 
one hand from the salary of Ihf* field officer an the 
other. 

It has been seen that General Booth's followers. 
in spite of their alleged enthusiasm, contribute only 
A relatively small proportion of the total cost of hb 
religious organization in this country. GenerrLl 
Booth, has, apparently, discovered that where an 
appeal to their generosity fails an appeal to their 
desire for gain ha^ at least a chance of success. 
This the periodical publications of the Army serve 
sufficiently to show. Tlie advertisements of the War 
Cry furnish a clue to the identity of Ihe holders of 
Grneral Booth's £530,000 in mortgages and loans, 
and the receivers of his annual dividend of ^25^000 
on these spiritual investments. The following are 
fair specimens of a particular class of financial 
ap|Jeal by General Booth in which Ihc element of 
seK-denlal is not at once apparent : — 
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Wani«d ID Borrow. £15,000 

^1 PROVIDE for BB^^^tlW CapJUi l^pEn^lltiiEc in L«r>n«||lll|| 
Wiclt Ebc kut^JTUVDiaenl ,u'A ik^ r li^ I'lUtci E fi Hit- ^ii.l\iit ttd 
PuMlshlllf Ud «Ultr biNilnna I>cMIIin«*tl at Tb* Army^ 

T>H Bflottf of titam DrptttOualt «D cdUetIv ([ryi>t7a In 
Ibr BiunHiivm iM ulutloa of Ibi Wort of The ^rvy, 
uvd lotm a valuable HHtfrv dT InmiWL 

>DM1 ot £y) nnd upmMa ncclwd 

]1TElUST,-4 per crtol. « il P« °hll imrrVofl b tmn, 
piiJ troniplJy Qn ejch QuailaE Pay. 

SECUBJTV,- NiU- <■■* h*^A. ikin-^ bv Cfhwal BooUs. b» 
l^|r^4Litlik rrtL^ln' l^it ^1|J I'jI FiJiidk ut TIm Amiy- 

k nareOTLT IAFE WVESTHERT. iHUi the AddlfkiDdl 

W-tiivtCKOPlikTirSirLvverviJfidnr i1i*LihJtHllEln0ilani 
AVMI^BLF ^iS^CUWITV lar loam from Cnw to (lo/ico, 

u^ca wbicfa «v i-UJ pay 1 LIBtkAL RAlE Of INrfiR^^I- 
An ■n|4c mtr£\i\ ■>\ ^iIua is ti^en ia uch uw, Lrfi^I mail 
Krfl SiipaiMK bHDt by Tic AnnT. PutkiUHn auJ liiU *ri- 
lEHTJuUoa irtit Apca tpfilC'ilioa d ll*i Flinaco Scoffbit}. 
nt, Quoao ^'LEiuriA Si[Vi~I, Idn-lu'i, E.'C 

Help Without Giving 

ThU otn b« ircontpLlihed by the ]NVI?£TNl^NT '>f Tdndt 
iHlh Tbd EdlvrkUon Ajmy^ iipcH] bn[-clui tncuntlct, Dl I'Tn 
ol iBttivii jp t' FOUR [«r cenl. ptr nnnnm- 

An illiuifaiAl beakki, gi^Ut hill InknutJaa nu be »n| 

Kt biH njvin jppUi^tian 1<j the TiPMxe Sccrclory, iqi 



General Booth^s financial advertisements appear 
to be confined to the War Cry, and it is tlierefore to 
be presumed that, in his opinion, some of the readers 
of that interesting journal are in a position to spare 
the minimum of £50 in the one case and of ^200 in 
tht other. The satisfaction of helping on tlie Anny's 
great work is. no douM, wortli something, but if 
vationi&tg in gejieral really desired that satis- 
iun iinaJloycd there would be no necessity for 
end Booth to offer them 4} per cent, along wilh 
it (0. and R, p. 48^). One is compelled, therefore, 
to conclude that the gilt>edgL^d secnrity combined 
TR^ith Uie liberal interest is the cuntrolUng motive in 
tlie S^vationist mind in responding to such appeoU. 
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Every Salvationist, however, has not faoo or even 
£^0t and General Booth has therefore provided 
ample accommodation for slill smaller investors. 
The following advertisement, aJso from the War 
Cry, appeals to " all seeking for investments " : — 

Loans to the SaEvAdon Army 
ta iPsciAL iKTEnBrr to all uirind for ihveet- 

■ SFTB 
Wt have JmL Imu*! jp [nirr«4Uni; Unl* PamphJei. ttlting 

Th« SaJviUixi AfOLVi'ard lil pmoii iHkiiig for a i:Ljr r»L« «1 
Inlcreit ihonid wTiir aE onttfi in t *opy of -TWO-FOLD 
nfVBSTVEJTTSi" tv^itfa will 1j« loroAnlMH poal !««» of> 'ppb- 

LoQii< Qiav Iv niodr rilha to the FBUPKRTT, TAADlVQ 
♦rSOTIAL DEP*»TIHFrTa. airtj may In lii^uHd mt iql» d1 
Ini<-Ti-^' ' •i\-i\j ri<i:ij 3 I'd cnii In i| ii« imt. pa inniui. 

UitRTCXCYi Jr' jn^tnj on FiHtiuU ud LHtdnld 
PropotlH Id Gr*Bl bnuln, hpailaa InlRnI dI ^ pm rmL ra 

X UUirf BVdiableSccurfDnt viD b« TnoiirdHl Hmppbca Uod . 
Ltn] *n^l Sur^r^ Ci^tlt &'« bornp by TIl« Army. 

Alt fVAjnii Hi^af iH»(j I'do/nl vUS Int itrvcltit eaw^dtmtM. 

Addn»:- FiniiiLcr; SnTFlnry, loi, OinT^n ^Icloria S(r«1, 
Locidca. E.G. 

The interesting little pamphlet in question sup- 
plies " information as to the methods by which 
investments can be made in its (the Army's) various 
business departments," The *' twofold '* character 
of such investments consists, of course, in the com- 
bination of the spiritual satisfaction already alluded 
to with some material interest in the return. It is 
explained that in connexion with, and as an outcome 
of the Army's work^ " there have groWTi up business 
departments, which do not appeal for donations, 
but continually require the investment of money in 
the shape of capital to extend their operations. 
For the use of such funds, the Army is prepared, 
and can afford, to pay a reasonable rate of interest." 
Tlie purchase and erection of public halls, Ihe 
Trading D<*partmenls, and the printing works are 
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instanced as objects which the invested capital is 
desired to promote. " In all these Departments/* 
thp prospective investor is infonned, '' tlie money 
employed produces profit, and therefore makes it 
possible to pay interest." The admission that tbe 
Army's congregations throughout the country are 
trading concerns is certainly candid. The printmg 
works and the Army's supply stores may not 
appeal (or donations, but it is surely evident to all 
tbe world that the halls and barracks do very little 
else- It is chiefly in these that over ^400,000 of the 
Army's liabilities to its investors is secured. 

In what respect can these halls and barracks be 
said to "produce profit?" Evidently the item 
rent is intended to be so regarded, and it may 
possibly be pointed out that tbe total amount of 
the rents received by the Army, viz, £51.000, is 
double the amount paid in interest on mortgages 
and loans, and that the security therefore is excel- 
lent. It might be excellent if the Army's congre- 
gations were able unaided to pay these rents and all 
their other expenses as well. But when corps after 
corps is obliged to beg the public to pay its R'ut for 
it, and most of its other expenses also, the question 
of security is materially altered. In the most 
favourable cases, even if it be assumed Ihat the 
contributions of members themselves suffice to 
cover the item of rent, it is nevertheless true ihat 
other equally essential expenses in the corps m;iin- 
Cenance, such as the salaries of officers or the support 
of the band, have to be begged from the public. 
But withoitt officers and a band there would be no 
corps, and consequently no rent would be forth- 
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commg- This, it is to be feared, will be the result 
as soon as clear ideas regarding the Army's spiritual 
work and its cost gain ground among the public, 
who are content at present to take upon trust 
nearly everything connected with the organization. 
Whether the numerous halls, barracks and citadels 
could be readily realized for purposes other than 
religious is somewhat doubthil, but it is very pro- 
bable that the rents obtainable^ for them if devoted 
to such other purposes would, on the whole, be much 
lower than tliosc now exacted by Headquarters 
irom the corps and the public. It is, however, 
mainly as a religious investment that it is necessary 
to examine the secuiitv offered by the Army's 
building property, and, liaving regard to the un- 
certainty of the public support which enables the 
Army's corps to "produce profit," it seems de- 
sirable that the adequacy of that security should 
be gimranteed by some authority other than, artd 
indepi^ndent of, General Booth, 

One of the earliest means adopted by General 
Boolli for introducing his followers^ money into ttiQ 
capital of his "business departments" consisted 
in the formation in TS84 of the Salvation Army 
Building Association, Limited. The object of this 
company was, " The negotiation of loans, and 
advancing money upon the security of any here- 
ditaments and premises, buildings and other erec- 
tions or property . , . intended for the use of, 
or calculated to be of service in advancing the 
aims and objects of, (he people called ' The 
Siilvation Army* and now tjnder the direction of 
William Booth." It is apparent from an advcr- 
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tiscment of the Association which appcRred in the 
Amj^'s annnal report for 1884 that the conditions 
as to security and interest on which General Booth 
had hitherto been obhged to borrow from the 
ordinary building societies or otlier lenders were 
beginning to be irksome. The advertisement ex- 
presses the belief that the Building Amociation will 
remove the difficulty of obtaining capital on auit;ible 
ronduions, and it assures the publio that, from a 
commercial and business point of view, its success 
"seems likely to exceed the anticipations of the 
directors, whose hearts the Lord at first moved to 
iarm the Association/' and that the names of these 
gentlemen " will be sufficient to secure the fullest 
confidence on the part of our friends." It is stated 
th.it the dividend is not to exceed 6 per cent, per 
annum, and pleasure is expressed that many of the 
Army's friends whose hearts had longed to help it. 
but whose circurastancps prevented their giving 
large sums of money, had already taken up shares, 
thus securing "the intense satisfaction of knowing 
not only that their money is being used for the glory 
ol God, but that it is safely and properly invested 
on substantial property, and at a good rate of 
interest." 

The nominal capital of the Building Association 
was originally £50,000, divided into 10,000 shares 
of £^ each, !n 1896 the nominal capit;i-l had been 
raised to £100,000, divided into 18,000 shares of 
{S and 10,000 of £1 each. General Booth and Mr. 
Bramwcll Booth held over 500 shares between them, 
hut the gteat majority of the shan?s were held by 
the Army*s officers, by members of the corps through- 
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out the country, and by thdr sympjit hirers. The 
supreme importance to the Army of obtaming money 
from outi^ide sources must tend to render enterprise 
m obtaining it the principal path to preferment for 
its ofRcers- When Jinajicial enterprises are tacked 
on to a religious organization similarly constituted, 
it is in the nature of things almost inevitable that 
influence will be brought to bear upon people to 
induce them to withdriiw any savings they may 
have invested in merely worldly enterprises and 
place them in tliat of the "twofold" description. 
That some of tlie shareiiolders in the Building 
Association were so influenced is beyond a doubt- 
The Company — which was described as " really 
safe " in an advertisement at the end of In Darkest 
England — did not long survive the increase of its 
capital and the introduction of sliares of a lower 
denomination. The directorate and management 
of the Association, it must be noted, were absolutely 
independent of the Army. It \^ tnje that General 
Booth made endeavours to get his own nominees 
on tiie board, but this Ihe directors refused to allow, 
'* merely as a matter of commercial right, as they 
did not think the borrower and tlie lender should sit 
on the same authority " (Chairman^a statement, 
March 22, 1897). It was procisrly because of the 
independent nature of the concern that trouble 
ultimately arose. The Army, on the ground that 
it could now obtain money on more favourable 
terms, was no longer willing to borrow from the 
A^ociation on its conditions as to interest or 
security, while the directors were no! willing to 
lend tl»eir shareholders' money to the Army on the 
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Lilionsastoinlorcst or security to which tlii^ Army 
fht have been prepared to agree. Moreover, the 
directors felt impelled to inform tlie shareholders 
(Statement, March .^r, 1897, vide Appendix iv.) that 
" the experience of the past few years had convinced 
them that the necessary conditions of safety had 
ceased to exist." The result was. therefore, a 
deadlock, for the sole purpose of the Association 
Wiis the lending of money to the Salvation Army- 
Whatever influence may have moved the directors' 
hearts at first to form the Association that which at 
last moved them to put an end to it did not com- 
mend itself to Gcncrjd Booth, Their efforts to 
repay the shareholders their capital and interest 
within the shortest possible time met with his active 
opposition, but they were fortunately strong enough 
to frustrate liis proposal to break up the shureholdtra 
as a united body and treat with them as his indi- 
Wdual creditors (Appendix iv.). A resolution to 
wind up the Association voluntarily was therefore 
passed in March 1897, The realization of the 
securities presented considerable difficulty, but in 
Januaiy 1S99 the final meeting of members was 
held, the shareholders ultimately receiving Z05. in 
the £, and a bonus. At this meeting the offici.il 
who had acted as hquidator pointed out how 
Thoroughly the course recommended by the direc- 
tors had been justified by the results. H the 
shareholders received their lesson, so, apparently, 
did the General, for I cannot find that he has 
since launched any financial undertaking for the 
purpose of obtaining capital from the public, in 
which he has given the persons who lend it a con- 
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trolling voice— or, indeed, any voict: — in the m^iage- 
ment. 

It is certain tbait General Booth bad little cause 
to regret tho collapse of the Building Association, 
for he liad meanwhile created " facilities for 
srctiring advances at much lower rates of interest," 
Those few people who have not forgotten the 
contents of In Darkest England may, perhaps, re- 
ttdl the chapter entitled " The Poor Man's Bank '' 
(p> 213), in which General Booth expressed his 
desire to establish a bank to h<^lp the honest clerk 
or working man in (emporary difficulties, *' for the 
making of small loans on good security, or making 
advances to those who are in danger of being over- 
whelmed by sudden financial pressure— in fact, for 
doing for the ^ little man ' what al! the banks do 
for the 'big man,'" There is mention of a "Poor 
Man's Lawyer *' but not of any ** Poor Man*s Bank " 
in the accounts of the Darkest England Fund, so 
it is necessary to conclude that it is in the Salva- 
tion Army Ban k^tmn^ formed in igoo into the 
Reliance Bank, Ltd.- — that the General's benevolent 
financial intentions towards the "little man" are 
to be found crystallized. If so (heso intentions 
would appear to have got somewhat warped from 
their original cast at a very early date — indeed, 
before the projected institution was successfully 
floated. 

Within two months of the publication of In 
Darkest England the late Dean Plumptre pointed 
out in the Titnes (December 8, iSgOj that General 
Booth was apptahng for money on loan "at r-ttes 
of from 2^ lo 5 per cent* interest, according to the 
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period of time for wliich the money is loEit.** Tlie 
Dean not unnaturally connected an anno an cement 
to this effect al the end of In Darkest England with 
the banking scheme, although in point of fact the 
stnnouncemcnt in question made no alLjsion to rt, 
but simply stated that loans wore received by Ih*; 
Army ut the rales mentiotied, "on the security of 
the bond of the General or in the form of a pro- 
missory note.*' In a letter pubUshed in the Times 
on December 22, 1890^ General Booth, while iidmit- 
ting that a bank was to be inaugurated, stated that 
it was to be "chiefly for the benefit of cur own 
people.'* Alluding to " the assumption of De.ui 
Plumplre*5 letter that I offer 5 per cent, for money 
placed in this bank," he dfcl.ired : *' This assump- 
tion is unfounded. I have not offered, nor do I 
propose to offer, more than 2* per cent, for such 
deposits." Here, it niay be noted, tlie original 
design of lending muney to the '' little '* man has 
already become altered to that of borrownng money 
from him. General Booth has also found it 
necessary to abandon his intention not to offer more 
than 2i per cent, for deposits, for the advert isemrnC 
ol the Reliance Bank in the War Cry in 1903 offered 
" 3 per cent, interest on deposits repayable on 
dcmjnd, and ji to 4 per cent, on fixed deposits, 
according to term . ' ' These, according to the 
Bank*s prospectus, are the present rates, except that 
the ordinary deposit rate is reduced to aj per i^enl- 

If it be the purpose of the Reliance Bank, Ltd., 

W do anythiiLg for the 'Uiltle maji " on the lines 

down in connexion with the ^* Poor Man's 

Bank " scheme in In Darkest England, it must be 
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said that the institution succeeds most successfully 
in concp-iling it. The prosprctus says nothing 
about advanring money on personal security to the 
harassed clerk or working-man. *" The usual bank- 
ing facilities/' it is stated, *' are allowed in respect 
to Advances. Loans are granted for short periods 
to customers on reliable securities such as : British, 
Ff>reign, ColoninJ and Government Stocks, etc." 
The Reliance Bank prospectus i5» therefore, dis- 
appointing. It is unusual banking facilities that 
one had a right to expect. The Bank can appar- 
eolly do only one thing ior the *" little man," and 
that is in tht ordinaiy dfposit branchy where " any 
sum from is. upwards may be deposited/^ such 
deposits bearing no interest until they reach £i. 
The Bank offers to purchase and sell stocks and 
shares i receives fixed deposits of £2$ and upwards ; 
and opens current accounts with trading firms and 
private individuals, allowing 1} per cent, interest 
on minimum monthly balances i( not drawn below 
£100. Gcarly, then, it aims at nothing else but 
what all the banks do for everybody. 

The Salvation Army Bank was converted into 
the Reliance Bank, Ltd., towards the end of 1900. 
According to the prospectus of tlie latter institution 
" depositors in it assist the Army in so far a£ a 
certain proportion of its hinds are lent to the Army," 
but in its articles of association this object, if cov- 
ered by them at all, is not given the prominence 
accorded to it in the case of the defunct Salvation 
Army Building Association, Ltdn In point of Jacl, 
however^ the Dank does lend money largely to tbe 
Army, for its balance-sheet for March 31, 1904, 
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f shows that £^,340 — one-third of its apparent 
assets — consists of " loiins on mortgage of Salvation 
Army house* shop and hall property*" This portion 
of the security, therefore, is of the same natuce 
as that offered by General Booth to mvestors who 
I lend him their money direct without the inter- 
vention of the Bank^ 
" Many assurances," says the Bank's prospectus, 
" have been received of the high value set upon the 
help rendered to tlie Salvation Aiiuy by the Bank 
from time to time- That this assistance is given 
on thoroughly business bnes is all the more gratify- 
ing, and affords a good reason why the soldiers, and 
fiiends of the Army, and business people generally 
should transact their business through us," The 
expression " thorougJily business lines " is intended 
to convey that the Array pays the Bank interest for 
tiie accommodation, but, as has been seen, it would 
be quite impossible for the Army as a religious organ- 
iiatioEi to pay the Bank any interest at all without 
the constant and hberai aid of the public. 

But who is It that gives and receives the " assur* 
auces " referred to in the prospectus ? The o&cial 
register al Somerset House shows that a company 
to be called the *' Reliance Bank, Ltd/* was fonned 
on December a8, 1900, with a nominal capital of 
£100,000 in £1 shares. The principal object was 
"to enter into and thereafter carry out ... an 
agreement for the acquisition of a banking business, 
heretofore carried on by General Booth, at 107 
Queen Victoria Street, in the City of Lond(>n, under 
the style of * The Salvation Anny Bank*/' The 
vendor to the Gjmpany was " WiUiam Booth/' 
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the price paid him being ^40,000 in the form of 
39*993 £^ shEircs fully paid up ^ind ^7 in caj^h. 
Seven gentlemen, a]] leading officers of the Salvation 
Army, were appointed directors, their qualification 
being the holding of one £1 share each- In 1901, 
** William Booth " held 39,9^1 shares, and nine 
directors — among whom was Mr, Bramwell Booth, 
the Chairman — held the remaining nine £1 shares 
among them. In September 190a, '* William 
Booth " held 59,991 shares, Mr. Bramwell Booth 
one share, and the eight other dirpctors eight shares 
among them, 5s. per share having meanwhile been 
called up on tlie ao.ooo additional shares then held 
by the General, Tliis was still the position in St'|iiem- 
ber J905. The arrangement thcn^ amounts to this ; 
General Booth ia substantially the Reliance Bank, 
Ltd,, his directors and chairman being entirely jinbject 
to him. He enters into an agreement with himself 
to do certain things, and to refrain from doing certain 
others. He undertakes, for example, not to com- 
pete with himself by carrying on any other banking 
business within twenty miles of hia own banking 
premises for a period of ten years to comc- He atJotB 
himself all the shares except mne. As banker he bor* 
rowB money from the public and lends a Urge poi tion 
o£ it "on thocouglUy business lines " to himself as 
General of his religious organiialion ; as General 
be receives from public contributions to his corps 
money wherewith to pay himself interest in the 
capr»city of lender, and it is this money which 
tnables him lo pay hh investors their interest at the 
■tartmg point. It is he who assures himself of the 
" high i'alu« ** set upon the help rendered to himself 
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as General by bimself as banker, and it U lie alone 
who is the jutlgt; of the '' thoroughly business hnes " 
upon which the whole autocratic transaction is con- 
ducted. The stale of tilings is very much more objec- 
tionable than th^tt so wisely opposed bythe directors 
of the Building Association — viz. the representation 
on the same authority of both borrower and lender* 
Neither in this nor in any other of General Booth's 
dnancial institutions ciui the ItniJer— i.e. the investor 
be said to enjoy any proper representation at all, 
The Reliance Bank, Ltd., is now described as 
g ** in connexion with the Salvation Army," 
and it is evident th^t th^t connexion could not wdl 
be more intimate. In the agreement for the forra4' 
lion of liie B.ink General Booth giivo himself the right 
louse the EKprcssion ''late the Salvation Army Bank, 
or any similar words,'' and the present style of the 
establishment appears admirably designed to attract 
''the soldiers and friends of the Army/' witliout 
unduly repulsing " business people geneiaily " 
who may like to think that the interests of the 
establishment with which they bank are not pre- 
cbely identical with those of the individuals or 
concerns in connexion with which the establishment 
employs their money. 

The UabihUesoftlie Reliance Bank(i904)show that 
ilheld £114,645 in fixed deposits for a term of years. 
,761 in ordinary deposits '* subject to notice." 
£31,974 in the form of current accounts, the 
total being £259,481. The total assets amount to 
i2Sb,4^S, in which llic amount £40,000 is sot down 
on account of "goodwill," which, however, can 
hardly, in the circumstancesj be described as re^e- 
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able. There are cash assets to the amount of £29,561, 
Government and other first class securities valued 
at j£66,6t5, short loans, advances, and bills dh- 
counted amounting to £52,595, and loans on mort- 
gage of Salvation Army property amounting to 
£94,340, The reserve fund is £1,180, but this is 
less than the amounts figuring on the other side 
among the assets on account of furniture and fitt- 
ings, and preliminary expenses. It will be noted 
that in the balance-sheet the ordinary deposits 
(£92i7bi) are said to be "subject to notice," and 
the prospectus states that the term of notice in 
question is tliree months, although " tliis proviso . , . 
is one to which the Bank would not resort save 
nnder extraordinary circumstances." Evid^^ntly the 
Bank itself rcahzes more clearly than its dejiositors 
that a large proportion of its assets are not particu- 
larly hquid. How much of the short loans, advances 
and bills discounted represent *'help rendered to 
the Salvation Army " is not, of course, apparent. 

A recent incident in the hbtory of the Bank has 
been the retirement of the staff officer who was for 
many years tts virtual manager and was generally 
regarded as a strong financial man of the Army. 
In ordinary circun;&tances the retirement ol the 
manager oi a bank is of some interest to its deposit' 
ors, and the precise cause is usually known. The 
health of the officer in question was temporarily 
affected, and he was given a long rest and a sea 
voyage in order to recruit- There is no reason ior 
believing that his superiors had any cause for feeling 
anything but satisfaction in connexion with his 
services. On his return to this country he did not 
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resume his former duties, find since then, although 
presumably bound by the usual life-long engage* 
mcnt, he has found it necessary to retire from 
the Army's service. He is, fortunately, stiU a 
young man, and he b row devpfing his restored 
health, energies, and abilities to the ordinary busi- 
ness of the outside world. As his financial duties 
did not debar him from appearing on the Anny's 
religious platforms, it would be interesting to learn 
why his superiors were unable to retain his ser\'ices 
iD some other capacity. The nature of the organi- 
zation should not allow the retirement or secession 
of tried and competent men to be taken as a 
matter of course by the public who support it. 
The permanent vows of service exacted and the 
alleged beneficence o( all the Army's operations 
lend such sece^jous a significance which is usually 
absent from similar incidents in religious bodies 
otherwise constituted. No department — religious, 
financial, or " social '* — appears to be exempt from 
Ihem, They are, in fact, one of the most striking 
proofs of the defects of religious-military autocracy 
as it is found in Salvationism. 

The task of obtaining sufficient capital for main- 
taining and extending the Army's spiritual work 
is» however, insufficiently performed by the Reli- 
ance Bank alone, and an even more efficient scheme 
has been adopted- This is seen in operation 
in the Salvation Array Assurance Society, Ltd. 

This department," according to " Twofold Invest- 
ments." " carries on ils work not only for the benefit 
and advantage of the Policy-holders, but also with 
the object of assisting the Salvation Army. Thia 
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it docs in two ways — i. by investing a certain 
portrnn ol its rapidly accumulating funds in mort- 
gages of Salvation Army properties, and 2, by the 
direct evangelizing efforts of its superintendent 9 
and agents.*' Of the Society's total assets, araount- 
Jng to £202,378 in 1904, no less than £86,145 figurea 
as '^ Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom,'* and it must be presumed that, if the 
Society ia adcqimtely fulfilling its spiritual func- 
tions, all, or nearly all, of the property in question 
consists of the Army's halls, barracks and citadels, 
none of whose congregations are anything like 
seH-suppo[li]]g or, therefore, capable — unaided by 
the public— of ''producing profit" by paying 
rent. The value of the *' direct evangeliring efforts " 
of the Society's superintendents and agents does 
not, of course, appear in the balance-sheet, nor, &s 
has been seen, is it perceptible in the Army's con* 
gregational strength either in London or elsewhere 
Tlie cost of their twofold efforts is, however, visible 
enough, for in the Revenue Account " commi^aion " 
figures for £23,940 and " expenses of management " 
for f 61 ,879, the total being £8^fiig^ 

Here again, as in the case of the Reliance Bank, 
it is essential to ask whnt guarantee the policy- 
holders possess that proper discretion and independ- 
ence of judgment is, or will be, ejfprcJsed by the 
management of the Society in i-n I rusting their 
money to the various departments of the Army. 
The bankers of the Assurance Society are the 
Reliance Bank, Ltd., which, again, is the lending 
banker of the Army proper. Mr. VV, BramwcU 
Bootlj is the chairman of both concerns, and he is 
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lief of the Slaff of the Sahntion Army in the 
cotmtry. Severui of the dirrctors of the bank are 
also directors of the Assurance Society, and all of 
fhfm are nfficera of the Salvation Army pledged to 
iinqucstioning obedience. The Assurance Society 
is a proprietary company ''limited by guarantee/* 
and wUle tlie Army authorities a<hnit that the 
greater number of the 2,400 shares or interests of 
£ro each into which the undertaking of the Society 
is divided are held by Genera] Booth, they are not 
disposed to state the precise number held by htm 
or by others. The presumption must be, therefore, 
that the proportion very nearly reaches totality as 
in tlie case of the shares held by the General in the 
Reliance Bank» and that he alonf virtually consti- 
tutes the Society and is responsible for the proper 
investment of the funds entrusted to htm by his 
policy 'liolders. 

When an individual lends money directly to 
General Booth on mortgage, he has at least the 
chance of satisfying himself that the security given 
him is sufficient. But when ** William Booth," 
whether as banker or *' proprietor " of thr Assurance 
Society, deem^ it desirable to lend the money of his 
depodlors or policy -holdera to himself as General 
oftheSalvation Army on the security of its property 
or credit, it is certain that no such safeguard exists. 
There is no proper guarantee, in fact, that any 
scruples in regard to security likely to be enter- 
tained by any Gener3.1 as lender, and as the respon- 
sible owner of either financial institution, will always 
prove th[?ni selves impregnable to the financial needs 
and the persuasions of the same individual in Lis 
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borrowing capacity as head of the Salvation Array. 
If General Booth's investments are '* twofold " his 
own functions in dealing with them are certainly 
manifold as well as absolutely incompatible vith 
each other. Notonlyis the objectionable principleof 
borrower and lender sitting on the same autliority 
established, but the tjorrower and lender are the 
same person, and on that person's actions his invest- 
ors have no check. It is, therefore, safe to assert 
that, but for the extraordinary ignorance regarding 
the Army's work, constitution and finance that 
everywhere prevails and is at the bottom of the 
public's finajidal support of the organization, the 
whole edifice of subsidized but ineffectual evangel- 
ization, "social" work acting as an advertisement for 
religious funds, and pious investments for every- 
body, " at a fair rate of interest," instead of hav- 
ing become the imposing structure it now appears 
to be could never have been erected. 

Both the Bank and the Assurance Society are 
recommended to the public on the ground that they 
exist for the benefit of the Salvation Army, In a 
certain sense the recommendation is justified. In 
the Society^ for example ,£85,819, or over 54 per cent, 
of the premium income of £156,910 (1904) is swal- 
lowed up in management expenses and agents' com- 
missions, and llius a large amount of " evangelizing 
effort *' which would otherwise be lost is retained in 
the organization. About five-sixths of the Society's 
business is industrial, the number of policies in this 
section being 293, JoS (1903). If in the slums the 
Army's uniiorm can seldom win the people's souls it 
can at least help to secure their savings, for in such 
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ingiuu the attitude of the populatioD in regard 
to pere^ns of official appearance is apt to faJl easily 
into one or other of the opposite categories of un- 
reasoning fear or equally unreasoning confidence 
and respect. 

If, however, the Bank and the Society exist for the 
bene6t of the Anny, it must also be said that the 
Army, in a truer sense, exists for the benefit of both 
one and the olher, for it b from the incomes of the 
local corps throughout the country, which could 
not be maintained without the constant and liberal 
financial aid of the pubUc, that the interest on a large 
proportion of the investments of both institutions is 
derived- It has been shown that the money collected 
by the 1500 corps throughout thp country for ordin- 
ary purposes is not applied in any degree towards the 
furtherance of the Army's " social " work. It has 
been seen, moreover, that, in every cotLection made, 
the support of the collecting officer is inevitably — 
in General Booth's phrase—" mixed up *' with the 
ostensible object. The payment of the Army's an- 
nual interest of £25,000 on the in%-estments in its 
property, whether directly or through the Bank and 
the Assurance Society, is a necessity even more 
pressing than the payment of its officers' salaries, 
and is also, therefore, inextricably " mixed * up ' in 
every one of its public appeals. It follows, tben,tliat 
when Salvationists obtain money from the public for 
any general purpose whatsoever they are engaged 
to a very large extent in a task which h neither 
'^social " nor religious — that of collecting their own 
or their " friends* " dividends. 

So long as this important purpose of dividend- 
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getting is not generally apparent to the contilbutors 
it is clear tlul tijc Army has much to gain by 
tills financial device in regard to cohesion, discipline 
and apparent cnthnaiasm. Hitherto, it would 
appear, the system of ensuring that the Army's mem- 
bers and supporters shall lie financially interested 
in its progress iias not tieen sufficiently concentrated. 
It is 50 far well that a person in Manchester should 
huld a few Army ten pound 4 per cent, mortgage 
bonds on a citadel, say, in Liverpool, but it is better 
that he should hold them on one in his own imme^ 
diate neighbourhood. The Army's London officers 
sometimes lament the fact that the nature and 
situation of their districts render it impossible to 
enlist the active sympathy of mayora, councillors and 
other official persons, and they sigh for the facilities 
ofTcred in this respect by a provincial command. 
These facilities have recently been enhanced by the 
formation of *' Citadel Companies " in such places as 
Blackpool, Boscombe, Coventry, Grantham, High* 
gate, Southend and Southsea. The capital of these 
companies is in ^i shares on which a n on -cumulative 
dividend 0(4 pprcent-isjormay be, paid. The com- 
panies rent the buildings to the local corps at 5 per 
cent, on the amount expended, any profit made 
l>eyond the 4 per cent, dividend Jbeing devoted, 
according lo " Twofold Investments/' to the 
twnefit of the local corps^ " Each company is 
managed by a Board of Directors, tht majority of 
whom are gentleman residing in the town in whose 
interest the Company has been floated.'* In spite 
of this assurance the fact remains that the borrower, 
j,e, the Army, is also represented on the Board and. 
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moreover, possesses the real control of the concern, 
Tt IS not necessary to suppose that it is solely for the 
sak^ of the 4 percent, return that such gentlemen 
interest themselves finandaliy in the Army, The 
{act, however, that they are financiaUy interested— 
to howe\'cr small an extent—renders it easy for the 
Army to make use of them for purposes of publicity 
and advertisement. Their active co-operation with 
the work of the local corps, or even an occasional 
public appearance on its platform, will certainly not 
lend to diminish the value of their own holdings. 
The countenance of prominent citizens is in itself of 
less value to the Army than the contributions of the 
more numerous class of smaller men, but these con- 
Iribulions are secured when something like official 
sanction is given to the idea that the Army's con- 
gregations differ essentially from those of other sects 
in constitution and aim, and that they therefore 
stand in need and are worthy of general public help. 
This is one of the functions of these Citadel Com- 
panies, and if they cannot be established successfully 
in London there is no reason to doubt that in the 
provinces they cannot but serve to extend and per- 
petuate the misconception on these points which 
appears to be absolutely necessary to the Army's 
existence as a religious body everywhere. 

The mainsprings of any religious organization 
intended to be a power for the spiritual and social 
redemption of the masses must necessarily l>e the 
devotion, enthusiasm and self -sac rihce of its own 
members. Possessing these qualities even poverty 
itself, wlih whatever erred, might well prove omni- 
pt>trn(. In the !^alvation Army there \5 XVQ ^^scmv 
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for devotion except on the part of its unfortunate 
field officers, hundreds of whom every year are 
remorselessly broken in body and in spirit on the 
wheeJ of its insatiable financial system. For true 
religious enthusiasm there can be no place, inasmuch 
as the real purpose of every word and deed must — 
in spite of all appearances — be inevitably the 
accumulaticn of funds for the payment of salaries 
in the aggregate out of all proportion to the 
Army's strength and work, of rents that are a 
hardship, and dividends that are an undue 
burden on the public. Self-sacrifice, instead 
of being stimulated, is stifled and rendered im- 
possible, and in its place self-[ntcrcst is set up 
and encountered at every step. Whatever may have 
been the case twenty or thirty years ago the organ- 
ization to-day is held together by its mortgage 
bonds rather than by its love of sinning and suiTer- 
ing humanity. The petty trafficking of the money- 
changers in the Temple, which had» at least, the 
merit of simplicity and straightforwardness, was 
venial compared with the complicated *' twofold ** 
finance of Salvationism. However suitable the 
quality of unquestioning faith ma.y be in the 
Spiritual sphere, its exaction in connexion with the 
management of the sa\dnes of the pious small 
investor and of the confiding poor has too often 
been productive of economic disaster in the long 
run. When a religious body loses its soul in worldly 
enterprises the dtfvout and the credulous stand in 
peculiar danger of losing their money. And if 
there is one thing about the Salvation Army beyond 
^ doubt it is that it has lost its soul. 
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THE WORKING OF THE SOCIAL SCHEME 



The precise circumstances which led General 
Booth to launch his Darkest England (*' Social *') 
Scheme in 1890 are somewhat difficult to analyse 
and appreciate. Certainly those set out in the pages 
of In Darkest England arc a little conflicting. On 
the one hand no explicit indication of a failing faith 
in the alleged power of Salvationist doctrines and 
methods to effect unaided the reformation of the 
most degraded is allowed to appear, '* Wherever 
the Anny goes/' we read, " it grtthers into its meet- 
ings* in the first instance, a crowd of the most 
debased, brutal, blasphemous elements that can be 
found who» if permitted, interrupt the services, and 
if they see the slightest sign of police tolerance foe 
their misconduct, frequently fall upon the Army 
officers or their property with violence. Yet a 
couple of ofiicers face such an audience with the 
absolute certainty of recruiting out of it an Army 
Corps ^' {In Dntkcst England^ Appendix, p. vi). 
On the other hand, it appears to be iraplidlly ad- 
mitted that the Army's religious propaganda alone 
is, in reality, very mudi less effective thiin the fore- 
going statement would lead one to believe^ andtViit 
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whole argument of ttie book is, in fact, necessarily 
based upon the principle that, in dealing with such 
material, *'somc kind of extraordinary help"* — in 
addition to that furnished by the process of conver- 
sion — is absolutely essential to its successful and 
permanent translormalion (Preface). The "extra- 
grdinaiy help '* in question consisted of the various 
" social '* institutions which constitute the Darkest 
England Scheme, to start which over a hundred 
thousand pounds was asked and obtained from the 
public. 

In order to launch the '* social " scheme General 
Boutli found it necessary to secure the active sym- 
pathy of two classes of people — those who already 
approved ot his cvangehcal methods, and those 
who either disapproved of them or else tolerated them 
in view of the alleged excellence of their results. To 
tJie first class the necessary assurance was given 
that under the " social " scheme the Army*s religious 
work was not to be placed in the background, *' la 
proposing to add one more to the methods I have 
already put into operation to this end^ do not let it 
bo supposed that I am the less dependent upon the 
old plans, or that I seek anything short of the old 
conquest. If we help the man, it is in order that 
we may change liim " (Preface), The second class, 
en the other hand, were assured that, whether they 
liked tlie Army's methods or not, these methods 

re specially efficacious in reforming the debased, 
the brutal and the blasphemous, and that nnder tha 
" social *' scheme tlicse methods would be miauled 
with and modified by other methods, neither doc- 
trinal nor religious, whichi thvrt?f ore, could not but 
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merit Ihc approval even of those entirely opposed to 
evangelical propaganda. The lurllier assurance 
was given that the inmutt'S of Che various " social " 
institutions would be under no compulsion tu take 
part in the Army's religious services (pp. 98, 138, 

"39)' 

Thus the two parties were satisfied, and in spite 
oi much criticism the money was subscribed and 
the Darkest England Scheme was successfully 
launched- It was launched mainly on the strength 
of \\\c Army's alleged success as a religious body in 
reforming the more debased section of the massc^s. 
If the public had not been content to take that 
success entirely on trust, and if they bad had tlie 
means of testmg it for themselves, it is probable 
that the Darkest England Scheme could never have 
Ix-en Cfirried out. If a couple of Salvationist officers 
could with "absolute certainty" recruit a corps 
out of a crowd of " the most debased, brutal, blas- 
phemous elements that can be found," it is certainly 
not easy to see why the spiritual influences oi Sal- 
vationism required to be supplejnented by " social '* 
influences to the extent prescribed in /?i DarkeU 
England. It cannot be said that the unlovely ele- 
ments referred to have disappeared even pet, either in 
l^indon or other pnrta of the country. But X^c Army 
corps recruited out of therawill be sought in vain, 
and there are, uniottunatcly, no records to show that 
Ihe case was otherwise in this respect in 1890. The 
days of oppression h:Ld been outlived^ and whutever 
spiritual life the movement then possessed hiid long 
boen killed by the mere mechanism of the organiza- 
tion designed to direct and control it. The early 
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religious fervour had waned along with the hostility 
of the public. The increase of public favour and 
support, while materially contributing to the exten- 
sion and elaboration of the system, had not infused 
strength or life into the movement, but had rather 
been productive of respeclabihty and spiritual dry- 
rot. Had Girneral Booth in 1S90 had the spiritual 
vitality of liis organization really at heart, he might 
well have prayed for the return of the days of perse- 
cution through which the Salvation Army had come, 
when the combined advantages of militarism and 
JesuJtLsm in spreading the Gospel among the masses 
first mastered his imagination. Instead oi this, 
he demanded further funds and started the Darkest 
England Scheme. 

It was not, of course, the purpose of this *' social *' 
scheme that a largely increased measure of financial 
support from the public should be secured for the 
purely religious operations of the Army. It is 
necessary, however, to note that this has been one of 
its most striking effects. In October i8go, the number 
of corps fjr congregations in the United Kingdom 
was 1075 ^^^ ^hf^ number of officers or persons 
wholly engaged in the Army's work was 4,506 (/« 
Darken England, Appendix, p- in). To-day, the 
number of corps is about 1,500, while in 1901 the 
ofhcers numbered 4,659 (Encyclopaedia Briiannica). 
That the Army^s religious work stood sadly in need 
of a fiUip in 1690 is shown by the steady diminution 
in the number of its corps in this country during 
the two preceding and a few of the succeeding years. 
In 1888 the number was 1,412^ in 1889 it fell to 1^395, 
and in 1690 to 1,564. In 1894 it reached the mini- 
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miinir for this period, of 1,211, but in this year the 
Army's assiduous advertising of its ** social" work 
began to tell materially on its religious funds, so that 
in later years a slight increase in the nunibet o£ 
corps is seen (Annuat Reports^ 1S88 ei seq.). 
The number of soldiers or members a^t^tually belong- 
ing to the corps has never t>ecn published by the 
Army, and it is, for this and other reasons that have 
been indicated, exceedingly doubtful whether the 
rank and file have at all increased in strength since 
1890. and more than probable that they have 
actually diminished considerably. A very different 
state of things, however, b sc^n in connexion with 
the religious finances. In 1889, the year preceding 
the initiation of the Darkest EngUnd Scheme, the 
proceeds of the Self-Denial Fund in the United King* 
dom, to whicli the public have always contributed 
liberally, and which is devoted mainly to the reli- 
gious work, amounted to £14,000 (Statements of 
Account 1S89). In 1891 the amount rose to 
£20,300, in iSffS to £25,000, and in igo6 the amount 
collected in this country for this fund was £73.?3i 
In 1690 the property vested in the Army in the United 
Kingdom was valued at £377.500 [In Darkest England, 
Appendix). In 1904 the assets of the Army's 
religious section alone amounted to £1,055,494, 
exclusive of those of the religious Trade Depart- 
ments, which were valued at £107,173. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that a very considerable 
proportion of the total annual public contribution of 
over £300,000 to the Army's religious fimds through 
the local corps in the United Kingdom to-day has 
been secured, not in consequence of any increased 
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religious influence or strength since 1890, but ai a 
direct result of the launching of the Darkest England 
Scheme in that yeai. 

It has been seen that in iSgi Commissioner Smith, 
then superintendent of the "social " work, resigned 
his post because he saw that, if the finances of the 
" social ** and the religious branches were not 
separated, " the ' social * scheme would be existing 
to finance the Salvation Anny." The subsequent 
separation of the finances in consequence of this 
and other criticism has clearly not prevented the 
evil, and it is easy enough now to see how impos- 
sible it was that it should prevent it. The public 
are not apt at drawing distinctions, and the Army 
is certainly not anxious to help them to distinguish 
between its religious and its "social'' branches. 
Even if the tact be disregarded that money is solic- 
ited — as in the 1905 Self-Denial Appeal — most 
prominently tor " social " purposes, and is never- 
theless applied mainly to religious purposes, it is 
still inevitable that the destination ol money given 
by the pubhc to an organisation like the Anny 
will most often not Ix* in accordance with the real 
intention of the giver The first and essential tjuali- 
Hcation of any religious body that appeals to all 
sects and classes for funds on beh;ilf of its charitable, 
philanthropic, or "social ^* schemi^s, is that it shall 
at least be self-supporting as a religious body- In 
the absence of this qualification, no separation of 
finances can prevent the religious body from deriv- 
ing financial advantage from the public contribu- 
tions intended to promote its extra-religious work, 
and ih^i financial advantage will be pioportionate 
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rto Che degree oi importance which the public hiive 
become accustomed to attribute to such work. The 
Salvation Army is very far from being self-support- 
ing as a religious body, although— apart froju its 
peculiar organization and finance — there is nothing 
in its aims, its methods, its mt?mber3hip, or its public 
^^ utility to excuse it from heing absolutely in depend - 
H ent oi public help. If, then. " social " work of any 
^^ kind is deemed desirable in the public interest, 

Ilhe Salvation Army, in view of its inability lo exist 
as a religious body without an enormous annual 
subsidy from the public, and in view of its apparent 
inability to obtain that subsidy without mingling 
its "social " activities with its religions appeals, is 
assuredly the very last religious body to which such 
work can properly and profitably be entrusted. 
The Darkest England Scheme has now been in 
ojwration sixte*^n years. s.nd it b therefore pos.sible 
fairly to compare its promises with its performances. 
As General Booth has just outlined a great emigra- 
^tion plan, for which further public funds are solic- 
^Pited, for the permanent elimination of the evils of 
^ unemployment in the country {War Cry, September 
^30, 1905). it is desirable to recall the fact that this 
^■was also the principal purpose of the plan of iSgo, 
^ *' This Scheme." wrote the General, " changes the 
^-Circumstances of those whose poverty is caused by 
^■their misfortune. To begin with, it finds work for 
^^ the unemployLd. Tliis is the chief need '* {p. 253)- 
Ju£t as in 1890 it was necessary to supplement llie 
successful reformation of the debased, the brutal 
and fhe Wasphemous by the estabUshmenC of 
["social" institutions, so in 1905 it is, a^ipareivd'j^ 
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equally necessary to supplement the successiul 
operations of these " social " institutions by a great 
emigration scheme. Previous to 1890 the Army 
Lad already had some espenence of "" social " work, 
aad the pubLc confidence was secured on the 
strength of that experience and of the apparent 
care and minuteness with which the financial esti- 
mates accompanying the scheme had been prepared. 
That it is one thing to promise permanence and 
hnality and anothei: thing to give it, no one ought to 
know better than General Booth, for his Darkest 
England Scheme — like his present Emigration 
Scheme— held ont all the advantages of a final seltle- 
mcnt. " If we can do it," the public were assured, 
" we have the field entirely to ourselves. The 
wealthy churches show no inclination to compete 
for the onerous privilege of making thu experiment 
in this definite and practical form." (p. 241). 

The purpose of the experiment is generally des- 
cribed in the following passage : — 



" This scheme takes into its embrace all kinds and cLossoi 
ol men who may be id dedtitiite circumstances, irrespective 
of their ch^LTocter or ci^mduct, aad cliargcs itself with supply- 
ing at OQCC their temporal needs ; and then alms at placing 
them in a permanent position of comparative comlort, 
the only stipulation made being a tvillmgncsH to work and 
to conform to di^ipline on the part ol those receiviofi tbe 

'' Wbik at the commencement, we must impose some 
limila with respect lo age and sickness* wc hope, when 
fturly at woik, to be able to dispense with even these restric- 
tions, and to receive ^ny uniortunate iodividual who has 
only his misery to recommend him and an honest desire to 
get out ol it. 
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" It win be seen that, in ihis respect, the Scheme ataods 
head ant] f^hnuldpn abovp iiny yjlan tb^iL hits ev^ brcn montrd 
beferc:, seeing that neurly oil the oth^r charitable and 
remedifti proposals more or Iras cnaless their utter inability 
io benefit any but what ihey term the ' decent ' working 
m^n " (p. HJ). 

If this description fairly represents the idea generally 
held by the public of the Army's "social" enter- 
prises, it unfortunately cannot be said to apply to 
certaiji oi them as they arc in operation to-day. 

[n appealing to the public for the Darkest England 
funds, General Booth held out the pTospert that the 
scheme, unless its area of operations were largely 
extended, would be self-supporting in all its branches 
(p- 246). *■ We have carefuUy calculated/* he 
wrote, '*that with ^100,000 the scheme can be 
sncceasfnily set in motion, and that it can bo 
kept going on an annual income of ;£3o,ooo," This 
income, however, was not to be required per- 
manently, for he goes on to say : "Supposing . , . 
by the subscription of this amount the under- 
taking is fairly set afloat, the question may be asked, 
' What further funds will be required for its efficient 
maintenance ? ' " This question he proceeded to 
answer in connexion with each of the various depart- 
ments of the scheme. 

In regard to the Farm Colony it is admitted that 
acertain amount of money would have to be expended 
at the outset in the purchase of land, the erection 
of buildings, the supply of stock, the production of 
the first crops, etc. (p. 248), Thereafter, as the 
following passages indicate, there would be no further 
burden involved m its maintenance ; — 
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" Evtty roan wha goes to our Farm Colony does so, Dot 
to acquire hia fortune, but to obtain a knowledge of an 
OCcupLLtjon and that mastsry of bis tools wtiich will enable 
him to pJay his part in tbc ba.ttlc of life. - . . Wo ahall 
have worse luck than the ordinary znEirket gardener if wc 
do not succeed in makiog sufficient profit to 'pay all 
the expenses of the concern, and leave something over 
(or the maintenance of tbc bopdcsaly incompetent, and 
thi:ee who, to put it rou^bly, arc not worth their keep *' 

(p- >34J. ■ ' ■ 

*' When acquired and i^tocked. 41 is calculated that this 
land, if cultivated by spude husbiuidry, will support at 
least two persons per acre, 'iTie ordinary reckoning of 
those who have bikd experience with allotinenis gives &v« 
persons lo three acres, Bot. even supposing that this cal- 
culation is a little too sanguine, we can still reckon a !arm 
of 500 acres supporting, without any outside a^tsiataficf, 
say, 750 perbo:is. But, in this Scheme, we should have 
many advantages not possessed by tbe simple peaaantt 
such ss those resulting from combination^ market garden- 
mg. and the other forms of cultivation already referred to, 
and thus we should want to place two or three times this 
number on tbat quantity of land. By a combination of 
City and Town Colonies there will be a market for at least a 
large portion of the products " {p- ;a43]. 

This roseate prospect is accompanied by an 
expression of confidence that after a timo tho Army 
wouJd be able ''to dt^al with land of almost any 
quality (and that in almost any part of the country) 
in consequence of the superabundance of labour we 
shall possess," So far tlie Army has only one farm 
colony in this country, that of Hadleigh in Essex. 
It consists, not of 500, but of 2,Doo acres (leaving 
out of account about 1,000 acres of foreshore and 
watGr)^ of which about 300 acres are lot off to a 
farmer (Mr. Rider Haggard's Report on the Satva- 
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lipn Army Colonies^ ^9^5]- On General BdoLH^s 
computalion this area ought to be capable of sup- 
porting some 6,000 to 9,000 persons. The tota] 
population of the colony, inclusivo of officials and 
their families and cmployfe indirectly associated 
with the tmdertaking, does not usually exceed 500 
souls, and if half this number be assumed tu repre- 
sent the average number of persons undergoing 
theactual processof reclamation, jtwill probably be 
well above the mark. So that instead of General 
Booth's 6000 to 9000 settlers we find 250 (and one 
farmer), or one twenty-fourth to one thirty-sixth oi 
the Dumber set down by him as reasonable, on the 
basis of " the ordinary reckoning of those who have 
had experience with ajlotments," and in view of the 
advantages to be possessed by the Hadleigh Colon- 
ists collectively over those enjoyed by the simple 
peasant. This, in itself, is a sufficiently serious 
miscalculation in connexion with a scheme requir- 
ing public funds for its effective realiaatiou- 

The miscalculation, however, is found to be enor- 
mously increased when it is considered tliat the 
colony of z,ooo acres, having been capitalized at 
the outset and financed by the public for fifteen 
years, does not even yet, in any sense, support 
its meagre handful of colonists "without outside 
assistance." The working account for the year 
ending September jo, 1904, shows a deficit of £4.886, 
which had to l^ m^t by the central fund, which> 
again, is mainly fed by public contributions. This 
amount is very nearly sufficient to support 250 men 
in comfort, without engaging in any labour at all. 
It is clear, tli^refore, tliat it i^ the " outside assis- 
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tance " of tlie public that almost entirely supports 

the colonists, and not the produce of their labour on 
the 2,000 acres- This lahour has, of coTirse, a value, 
for the sales of pioduce and maDufactures in the 
various sections of the colony amounted in 1904 to 
over £30.000. In two of the sections— the market 
and the industrial section — a profit of over j£6oo 
is shown, and in the others a deficit. It foUows, 
therefore, tbat tlie proceeds of the settlers' labour 
is swallowed up by expenses of management, and 
that the only persons really supported by that 
labour are the Salvation Anny officials who super- 
vise the operations. 

The number and the salaries of the officers and staff 
employed in the different department?* of the colony 
cannot be ascertamed from the published accounts, 
sala.ne5 being apparently included, under each 
section, in the general item " purchases, wages, and 
expenses." The ostensible purpose of the Darkest 
England Scheme was not to provide posts for Salva- 
tion Army officers. Yet, as far as the Farm Colony 
is conremed, this purpose would appear to be that 
which is most prominently present in its operations 
and their results. Tlie Army may be able to poiut 
to cases of moral Eind industrial reformation accom- 
plished at Hadleigh. In view of the money origin- 
ally sunk in it and poured into it annually for tiftccn 
years, the puWic may reasonably expect to see a 
fair number ol successes without toeing moved to 
any undue df luonstration of gratiiication or emotion. 
Butf judged by tlie standard which General Booth 
has himself chosen and supplied, the Hadleigh 
Colony, regarded as a " social " institution for the 
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purposes set Jorth by him, can only be regarded as 
a gigantic and most costly failure^ 

Wbal General Booth describes as *' the ' decent ' 
working man " did not, as has been seen, come 
within the real scope of the projected cperaiinn*? of 
the "Social** scheme in tS^. Other charitable 
and remedial organisations could admittedly do 
somethiiig for men of that class, and for this reason 
it was, apparently, unnecessary for the Army to 
display any particular enthusiasm about helping 
them. OJ late, however, the Army has definitely 
abandoned its someuhat disdainful attitude of 
fifteen years ago. Jt has taken a somewhat lively 
interest in the '' decent " working man, and has in 
its own peculiar way done something for him on 
certain occasions when the initiative has been 
taken and the financial burden bomc by other 
people. In the winter of 1903-4 it was found 
necessary to open a Mansion House Fund for the 
rehef of the London unemployed^ and under that 
fund a numtjer of men were taken on the Hadleigh 
Colony. The tnmsaclion was thus described in 
the War Cry <Novcmtx'r 19, 1904) : — 

" Our readers will remember that we received under that 
tthc Man*<ioii Ifoiisr Fund) CQmiTii1tF«» 4C0 tnarrinl men, 
md for their labour on the colony these men were supplied 
with UiQTd and lodging and 15^. a week-" 

This statement is about as inaccurate and mis- 
leading as any statement could well be. The men 
sent to Hadleigh numbered 219, not 400. It was not 
tile Army— as any one unacquainted with the 
artual facts would be led to believe — that supplied 
the board and lodging and the 15s. a week, and it 
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was not in virtue of the meo's labour on the colony 
that cither one or other was supplied. 

The Mansion House Fund, which amounted to 
^4,350, was sutKcribcd by the public. For every 
man sent to Hadleigh the Army received from the 
fund iQs. bd. a week to cover the cost of his board 
and lodging. On tliis head tlie fund was charged 
with ;£666, which was paid over to the colony. The 
average weekly payment to the men's wives and chil- 
dren amounted to 135. iiJ. (not 155.), and this, like 
the cost of boots and the man's travelling expenses 
to and from Hadleigh, also came out of the Fund 
{Mansion House Committee of the Unemployed, 19*>3- 
4. Report of Executive Committee). All that tlie 
Army gave the men, or any one else, was a coupon 
for 6d. a week with which to purchase tobacco, 
stamps, etc. The colony, on the other hand, 
received from the fund a special grant of ^150 for 
the promotion of a scheme of roadmaking- Finally, 
it received the value of the men's labour. It must 
be noted that every effort was made by the Mansion 
House Committee, in conjunction with the Army, 
toensure that the men sclertcd should be as "decent" 
as possible. All were required to be married men, 
to have a home, and — as far as possible — to show 
by means of references from their last employer 
or some other trustworthy person, that their lack of 
work did not arise from any fault of their own, 
Themen Jn fact, were picked, and the great majority 
ol them were labourers by trade. Yet in these 
peculiarly favourable circumstances all that Ihe Had- 
leigh Colony, with the accumulated experience of 
yeacs and large annual subsidies from the public. 
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could do for *' decent " working men was to receive 
tliem on the footing ot paying guests at half a guinea 
a head^ make u fiand^ome profit on their board and 
lodging 1 and appropriate the entire value of their 
labour, minus only the sum of 6d, a week. 

If the labour of such men is not wortik more than 
6d. a week to the colony, the fault is obviously that 
of the colony and its m^inagement ratlier than that 
of the men. It was notj of coursCj necessary under 
such a scheme of relief that the men should rtceiue 
a proper equivalent for their labour^ inasmuch as 
their families wore separately provided for by the 
fund. In such a case the question of wages is rather 
one of justice to the public who subscribe the money, 
for if the value of the men's iFtbour had been credited 
to the Fund by the Army, a much greater number of 
men and famiUes might have been relieved- If, 
with all its experience and the special advantages 
conferred upon it by the public, the Salvation Army 
cannot find work worth more than a penny a day for 
"decent '' working men, fed at other people's cost, 
It surely seems high time that it gave up the whole 
"social *' business. 

Clearly, the Army found the results of its experi- 
ment of 1903-4 with the '' decent " working man 
not nngratifying, for in the following winter it was 
early on the lield with an offer to repeat it on similar 
terms, but on a much larger scale. " If Mr, Long 
and the Mansion House Committee," remarked one 
of its officials in an interview published on Novem- 

■ "The coat ol feeding the Colonlata is now 5*, .^d^ per 
w»k." (Report of Ikr C\fmmiiUe of Inquiry Hfton the 
Darfitil Ensiand Scfume^ i&gi)- 
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ber30, 1904, "would only hurry up. we are ready to 
take 1,000 men at our Hadleigh Colony as soon as 
they like." This anxiety to relieve i»ooo men was 
not unnatural. If the average length of stay wf re 
the same a.^ in the previous year, r,ooo men would 
have brought in the Army over £3^000 in cash withm 
a period of about thirteen weeks. Probably a much 
larger grant than £150 would also have been requis- 
ite by way of extraordinary public subscription to 
the colony's capital- In addition, the Army would 
have received, on the basis of 1903-4, a free gift of 
the men's labour, less only the 6d. coupon given 
them weekly. Putting this labour at the modest 
figure of los. 6d. a week also, this works out, for the 
1,000 men desired, at another £3,000 at least. So 
that^ provided the public would support both the 
1,000 men and their families^ the Army was prepared 
to accept money or value to the amount of some- 
thing like £7,000. Tlie colony, however, did not 
receive its thousand men, but a number not greatly 
in excfss of that sent in 1903-4. As the Army did 
not itself take steps independently to secure the 
balance of the number for which it was prepared 
to find accommodation, on<* is forced to conclude 
that even when it is a question of dealing with 
"decent " working men who are unemployed, and 
not with mere wastrels, it is either unable or unwil^ 
ling to trouble itself very much in the matter, on 
the particular financial lines laid down in In Dark- 
est Englattd, 

The inaccuracy displayed by the editor of the 
War Cry regarding the part played by the Army 
in cumiexiou with the Mansiiiju Hou^ Fund of' 
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T 903-4 is by no means avoided by General 
Booth himself, tn the couise o( a statement 
prompted by the initiation of Queen Alexandra's 
Fund {November 14, 1905) he instanced — apparently 
as an illustration of one of the evils tliat are apt to 
accompany relief funds generally—^' a case where 
last winter one man and his family were getting 
about 27s, per week from the Mansion House Fund, 
while he had never previously averaged over iBs. 
on his own account/^ Something preci&ely simUa^r 
to this occurred in the case of the meji sent to Had- 
leigh under the Mansion House Fund of 1903-4- 
The colony received the value of the men's labour 
plus I05 6<^- a week for their support fmm the public, 
while the men^s families received from the public 
an average payment of 13s. iirf. a week for their 
maintenance. No doubt many of the men would 
not in normal eircumstances have earned so much 
as the average aiim of 24s- 5^, paid by the public for 
their reUef and Ihat of their families, but In view of 
the fact that the men gave the Army a week's work 
it seems a little ungrateful on the part of General 
Booth to include in the amount received by the 
men and their fa.milies the los. 6d. which was 
not received by either of them, but by the Salvation 
Army. If, under stich relief funds, the public ojt 
to be spared the necessity of paying for the support 
of the men and their families more than the bread- 
winners are in the h^bit of earning when regularly 
employed, it is clear that the costly services of 
Hadleigh Colony will have to be dispensed with. 

The question whether men working on a reforma- 
tory lalxiur colony, and not sent there by any 
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independent public relief fund, ought to receive 
wages in addition to their keep may, possibly, be 

debatable- It fs remarkable, however, that while 
the successful Farm Colony projected by General 
Booth was not intended to pay its seltlere wages, 
the unsuccessful colony of reality has in certain 
cases — though not in that of men entrusted to its 
care under such a rehef fund or by other public 
bodies^found it advisable to do so, as well as to 
insist upon the fact that it does do so. The follow- 
ing passages from In Darkest Ei^gland arc sufficiently 
definite on this point : — 

" Jt is not our busincsa to pay wages " (p. to6). 

"While there will be no Hybtcmatic wagc-payiiig ihsre 
win be some sorto! rewards and rcmunor&lion lor honest 
industry, which will be stored up for liis (the cglonist's) 
benefit, as afterwards explained " (p. 1J4). 

" No wages wJU be paiJ Uie co]i>nisl!i< a^ Ims bcca des- 
cribed, beyond pocket-money, and a trifle for extra ser- 
vice " (p. 249)' 

" No wages woold be paid, except by way of encouraee- 
jncol for good behaviour, cr to those ixciipyini; petitions of 
trust, paxt of which will be saved in view of exigencies in our 
Colonial Uank, and Hie remainder used (or pocket-money " 
Cp- 37J)> 

The mtention, evidently, was that the colonist, 
having been placed on his fcnt indiistriaUy, should 
forthwitli make room for others and proceed to 
" play his part in the bftltlo of hfe " elsewhere, ^nd 
it was therefore, apparently, deemed reasonable to 
withhold from liim anything in the sbape of regitlar 
wages during the cumpai-atively short stity expected 
to be re<^uired for his rchabllitalion. In certain 
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cases the men, at least, have been unable to see the 
reasonableness of the arrangement^ as it is now in 
operation. On October 5, 1904, a man who liad 
been sent to Hadieigh was summoned at Clerken- 
woll poha^ court by the Holbom Guardians for 
refusing to work on the colony at the rate of 6d. 
a week, and the magistrate somewhat indignantly 
dismisaed the case. In this instance aJso the 
arrangements between the Guardians and the Army 
included a payment to the latter of los. 6rf. a week 
on account of board and lodging during a proba- 
tionary period of thirteen wi^eks- The man was 
described as the laziest man who had ever been on 
the colony. The description may have been per- 
fectly justified, but in view of his knowledge that 
the Array was not under the necessity of supporting 
him for at least three months, the offer of 6rf. 
a week was not designed to slinaulate any latent 
industrial activity he might have possessed. 

The case naturally excited some public attcnlion, 
and on October e8 a curious article, which scomcd to 
betray signs of ofi&ciaJ inspiration, appeared in the 
columnsof the London dailyjounial(Z)ai/yiV^ii'fi) that 
liad most prominently published the report of the 
incident in the police court. The article took the 
form of a lengthy dialogue between an old navvy, 
who was also a Hadloigh colonist, and a middle- 
aged workman, the scene being a third-class smoking 
carriage of the last train from Fenchurch Street to 
Southend. The variety of happy circumstances 
which most have concurred in affording a contributor 
to the journal in question the privilege of over- 
bearing an exposition and defence of the Army 
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wages system from the lips of one so qualiEed to 
speak on the subject as the belated Hatileigh colon- 
ist, cannot but command one's admiring wonder^ 
The net result of the dialogue was to show that, 
while some of the men at Hadleigh did, in fact, get 
only 6d. a week, some got more, and some no- 
rthing at all, and that the whole of them weie p^d 
strictly according to their deserts, in addition to 
receiving their board and lodging. The old navvy 
declared himself the recipient of '' ten shilhngs 
every week in 'ard silver cash," which with his 
keep lie regarded as practically equivalent to a 
pound. He had been on the colony six months, 
and meant to stay as long as they would have himn 

Mr. Rider Haggard states with reference to his 
visit in February 1905 : " ... The men are. as 
far as possible, paid by piecework, and there have 
been some in the colony who have taken as much 
as 15s, per week, in addition to Ihcir t>oard and 
lodging. , . . One man was receiving 9s. a week 
for clay digging, and another, working on the 
market garden, ja. 2d, per week, in eilJier case plus 
their board and lodging. Both of these men came 
from a London Poor Law Union. The average 
man, however, is paid about 3s. per week, ol 
course in addition to board and lodging." 

If Che system here described is that in vugue at 
the colony it differs as widely as possible from that 
outlined by General Booth in connexion with its 
origination. The interesting thing to know would 
he just how long the authorities are prepared to 
keep on men who turn out as well as, or — because 
^younger"— better than, the old navvy. Evidently 
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he had been there quite long enough (o enable him 

— unless his age were excessive — to " play his part 
in the battle of life/* and this no one, however 
diligent, can be said to be doing while in aii institu- 
tion, like Hadlecgh Colony, supported so largely by 
tbc public. Men leave the colony at different 
sta^, of their own accord, and some are dismissed 
for misconduct. The question for the public is : 
How many of those who do well are not allowed to 
stay cm, but are sent back to take their places in 
the ran);s of industry ^ Men who can earn the 
equivalent of a pound a week under the discouraging 
conditions prevalent in Hadleigh Colony ought 
surely to he restored to the ordinary labour market 
as sf»eedily as posaiblpj so that others ol the '* sub- 
merged " cUs3 may in turn receive the advantage 
of (he Army's reformatory system. 

The following extruct from the evidence of Colonel 
Lamb, of the Hadleigh Colony, before the Special 
Committee on the Unemployed of the Charity 
Or^nisation Society (1903-4) appears here to have 
some application : — 

"Could you tell ui s-i aJI nhat proportion tbo pernuDFjit 
midetit^ ol the Colony bear to the temporary ones P 1 
uoderatani] that there arc a tonAJderabk QumbFr of per- 
fnamuit ofBciats and pmnanpnt employes P — Yes. 

" Could you tell ua M all what proportion they bear to 
tJwve who come and go P — We divide them really into four 
claaBO' Those who come and go arc received at one pliu^e 
and they pass off under a month. TLien there are those 
tlxal pass on to the mam colony, where the average stay is 
about nine months. Then we have a certain percentage 
token Irom them cind clas^rd as empLoy^B, A.t tbc end ol 
the tlay AS A colotuit, lor ski]] oe for oLhot reasons, ue m^y 
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keep A man otu and r^i^d him as an employ^. Then thoir 
are the employes who arc hired iu the neighbourhood for 
iipecific purposes. Speaking oS-hand^ the propoction would 
bt about 60 in 300- 

" PcmiEiiicnt or quasi-permanent ? — 'Yea." 



From this statement it appears that, of all the 
persons on the colony, one in five \s either a Sal- 
vationist officer or a member of the permanent 
stail, and not in any sense a person standing in 
need of the Army's " social " ministrations. Should 
this enormous proportion of officials tend still 
farther to increase, the Army has, of course, ample 
facilities for enlisting its successes at Hadleigh as 
paid officers in other departments of its operations. 
If its successes exist elsewhere, it is difhcuit, if not 
impossible, to verify them. According to Colonel 
Lajiib's evidence, out of some 700 to 900 persons 
passing through the colony in a year, about 300 to 
400, or some 50 per cent., leave within a month. 
Of the remaining 400 to 500 who stay for a longer 
period, 90 per cent- was regarded by the Army " aa 
the figure for those who axe satisfactory." This 
statement, however, has to be read in the light of 
Colonel Lamb's explanation of what the Army 
regards as *' satisfactory "' : " When T say that, I 
mean that there are less than 10 per cent, that we 
have to send away for misconduct," and of the 
further fact that the Army makes ** no systematic 
attempt to follow the men for any period after 

I they ieave." Out of the total 700 to goo, therefore. 
the Anny fails at the outset in regard to about half 
of them, and the satisfactoriness of the 90 per cent. 
0/ the other half is clearly far from bebig synony- 
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mous with industrial rehabilitation. The only 
verifiable approach to success of this kind is. there- 
fore, to be found in the colony's permanent staff 
which numbers about 20 per cent, of its whole 
adult population- But the employment per- 
manently or quasi-permanently on the truck system 
ol a certain number of men who ought no longer 
to stand in need of (he Army's ministrations is 
rehabilitation of a nature undesirable in itself, and 
apt to be productive of economic effects tending to 
increase the evil which it was the purpose of the 
■■ Social " scheme to cure. 



CHAPTER VII 



"social" promises am> performances 



The Army's extraordinary confusion of mind in 
regard to such things as tlie relative importance 
of its religious and its "social" devices, the par- 
ticulac class of peuple with whom it is its proper 
function to deal, the advisability — owing to the 
twofold necessity of retaining some capable colon- 
ists, as well as an adequate measure of financial 
support from the public — of paying wages or not 
paying wages, and the conflicting clairas of society 
oa the one hand and of the colony on the other, is 
unfortunately encountered in other departments of 
its activity » 

The effectual treatment and cure of drunkenness 
among the masses was the purpose of one depart- 
ment of the Darkest England Scheme. Inebnate 
homes, somewhat on the lines of the Dalrymple 
Homes, were to be established, but on financial 
principles suited to the pockets of the very poor. 

" We propose," wrote Geaeial Booth in iflgo, " to eatab- 
lish Homes whTch wiU contcmplfitc the ddivcranc*, not of 
ones and twDR, but oi multitudi^bt ^nd which wUl ho acces- 
sible to the poor, or to persons ol any cIrss choosing la use 
them- - ^ - A chaise ol joi- p^r week would be made. 
This couLd be remitted wheel there was no ability to pay 
St " (in Darkest En^hnd^ p. iS6). 
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rThis project "to practically assist the haJf-million 
slavesoithecup" would, it was calculated, maintain 
itself when realized (p. 247)- It has, apparently, 
(succeeded m doing so, for the soJitary men inebriates' 
home mn by the Army in this country managed m 
1904 to make a profit of 13s. ^id,, the receipts on 
account of admission charges and work done by 
the inmates amounting to £t.$6^. But on what 
principle is thi* Home actually conducted ? " Ine- 
11 briates are taken in here," says Mr. Kider Haggard 

^m in his Report, " at a charge of from twenty-five to 
^ thirty shillings per week," As the Home Is licensed 

I for only twenty inmates it is evident that the deliver- 
ance of the half-million slaves of the cup Is still 
seriously under contemplation^ 
Mr. Rider Haggard, on the occasion of his recent 
visit to Hadleigh, was informed that " three yeare 
have passed since a drunk aud disorderly case 
against any colonist was brought before a Magia- 
■ trate" and he expresses the opinion that "this 
^^ immunity from crime doubtless arises From the kind 
H but strict discipUne practised in the colony, the 
^ moraJ tone which has grown up there, and from the 
^ circumstance that temperance is eniorcedn" He. 
^P however, ddds : " If by chance a man is found to be 
" drunk he is warned, and should he repeat his offence 
he is sent off the place. There is practically no 
need for any other punishment.** Under this 
system it is not only tlie need, but the very possi- 
bility, of any other punishment that is excluded. 
If men who offend twice in this way are turned out 
into the world it is not easy to see how drunk and 
disorderly cases from the colony can ever conub 
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before any ma^trate. Be this ^ it may, the fact 
remains that the Army, with its inebriates' home 
on the colony, doc3 turn such cases out, (hereby 
frankJy admitting its inability to deal with them, for 
the prohibitive scale of charges attached to the insti- 
tution naturaUy renders all attempts to induce such 
mentoconscnt to enter it entirely out of the question. 
An examination of the remaining departments 
of General Booth's " social *' work also reveals 
either a serious miscalculation of financial possi- 
bihties or a still more serious departure from the 
spirit of the Darkest Eng^land Scheme as originally 
outlined by him and approved by the publiCn 
Ex-criminal work, ex-criminal homes, and prison 
gate brigades occupied a somewhat prominent 
place in the scheme (pp. 173-179). While it is 
true that the British Self-Denial appeal for 1905 
stated that the Army has 17 homes for ex-criminals, 
it is equally true that the Army had only one such 
home in Great Britain in 1904.' The total expendi- 
ture on ejf-criminal work amounted in 1904 to 
£3,867, towards which the Darkest England central 
fund contributed only ;£75o. Here again is seen 
the tendency on the part of the Army to abandon 
its true functions as a reformatory influence and to 
find its work in the higher strata of society rather 
t han in the depths. The industrial section of the 



' Ttia " flodal " occoantA for tpos ahow & total cipondU 
turo on ex-criminal work oi only £a9/^, while the ox- 
criminal homo hoa been pvcn up — a notcwortliy circuni- 
stance ia view af the Army's fccenlly publishoi dosin to 
tvJM over the prison system of the couatryj ^ lycU aa the 
wi^rkboDses and asylume. 
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"social" pfomises and perfohmances iig 

City Colonics was ostimated to require "no further 
outlay . . . except for the necessary reparations " 
aifer the department had once betn set going. The 
working account for 1904 showa in this section a 
los5 of £4,800, while in Che previous year the deficit 
was nearly the same. The food and shelter depots 
of the city colonies were expected to pay their own 
working expenses, and here the expectation has bef n 
realized, as the Food and Shelter Section shows a 
profit of £300 in 1904. Of more importance, however, 
than their financial success b their " social *' success- 
The supplying of cheap meals and shelter may be 
charitable as well as profitable, but if nothing else 
comes of it it cannot be regarded as " social " in the 
sense laid down in In Darhtst England. 

The most attractive feature of that scheme was 
the admirable manner in wliich its various sections 
were related to each other and mutually inter- 
dependent. Alluding to its thrcp main departmentSi 
tile City Colony, the Farm Colony, and the Over-sea 
Colony, General Booth said :— 

" The who!e gchetiic- of the three Coloiiits will for aX\ 
prar.tical purposea be regarded aa one ; hence llie trALning 
will have in view the qualification of tlie Colonists for 
ultimately earning their livehhood in the world altogether 
independently of oui assistance ^' (p, 373)- 

The food and shelter depots were to act as feeders lor 
the city industrial section, and this in turn was to 
feed the farm colony, while the colony was to admin- 
ister the final touches in the process of renovation 
l>efore restoring its settlers to the world. It is one 
thing, however, to found inalilufions and obtain 
publicmoney for them, and another thing to ensure 
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tliat they iulhl their purpose. Unless these dep6ts 
really feed the farm colony in some reasonable 
measure, they are nothing else than so many 
additional casual wards, and extremely liable to 
increase the ev^il they seek to cure. But as the 
farm colony, instead of the 6,000 to g,ooo settlers 
suited to its acreage, has as yet only about 250 
colonists at any given tune, it can be only a very 
minute percentage of the many thousands of men 
passing annually through the shelters who ever 
reach the colony at all. It has been seen, moreover, 
that half of those few who enter the colony from 
whatever quarter are failures and leave withia a 
month, while the other half — 90 per cent, of whom 
are regarded as successes by the Army — ultimately 
go, for the most part, uo one knows where. With 
the industrial section of the city colony between 
the two, the failure becomes still more glaring, for 
if the workshops do not feed the farm colony or 
else restore their inmates to industrial life they 
lose the reason of their being. ^ So long as the 
men's labour is profitable to the Army it is quite 
natural that it should not be over-anxious to 
find places for them in the outside world. Fre- 
quently applicatioQS for men from outside em- 
ployers of labour are declined because the Army 

1 *' During the twg years ending September 1904, ooly 
137 perv>n9 were sent trom the shelters to the colony i ao 
that it would not appear that na feeders to the cokuiy the 
shelters are of much value. Wc have no infonrmtioii th&t 
any CDnsiderable number of men were s?nt lo the workshops 
from the ahelteni '" [Rtport of thr Depar/nutUat Committte on 
Vnsramy. ii*n6. vol i. p- 90), 
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chooses to regard the inmates of its elevators — who 
aro under restraint as to securing other work, and 
most of whom, if paid at all, are paid as httic as 
possible, and that on the truck system — as'* em- 
ployed." Thus the city workshops goon, solving the 
wages djlenuna by paying wages and not paying them, 
counting as successes those who leave after a stay of 
a few weeks, getting and keeping as many '* decent " 
working men as they can, enlisting those who evince 
the proper Salvationist temperament as employes 
without any guarantee against summary dismissal 
and po^ibte re-submef&ion, and squaring the ac- 
count of the whole costly operation at the expense 
of the contributing public and of society at large. 
The Committee of 1892 which inquh-ed into certain 
aspects of the Darkest England Scheme two years 
after its initiation were careful to state that they 
did not enter upon any consideration of '* the very 
many economic questions affecting the maintenance 
of the system sought to be carried out " (Report). In 
a scheme intended to benefit society at large as 
well as the individuals immediately operated upon 
these economic questions are at least as important 
as the integrity of its fouuder, his adhesion to the 
terms of his trust, his tenure of the trust property, 
and the prudence displayed by him in the expendi- 
ture of his subscribers' money, which subjects 
formed the scope of the Committee's inquiry (see 
Chapter XTI). That the Committee were conscious 
of this fact was shown by their recommendation 
" that eveiy care should be taken when disposing of 
the articles produced in the institutions under the 
control of the Social Wing, that the prices chared 
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should not be lower than those which may fairly 
be demanded by ordinary tradesmen or workmen." 
It is, of course, nobody's business to see that the 
Army, in disposing of its muilifarious industrial 
products, docs not undersell the products of ordinary 
labour whicli is not financed by philanthropy, and 
of wliich the wages cannot legally be paid on the 
truck system. The conditions under which the 
Army obtains and is required by the terms of its 
" social " trust deed to pay its labour are pecuharly 
favourable for under-selling; the temptation to 
practise it when circumstances render it necessary 
is undeniably great, and at present the public 
possess no safeguard whatsoever against il* Even 
if no underselling of ordinary labour took place a 
serious economic question would still remain to be 
considered. Unless the Army succeeds in creating 
a new or an increased demand for the commodities 
produced and placed upon the general market by 
its industrial section^ the effect of its participation 
in their production and sale is necessarily to diminish 
the demand for labour in the production of the same 
commodities in the ordinary labour market of the 
country. In proportion as the Army increases its 
production cf those commodities more men will 
be employed (by the Army) under bad economic^H 
conditions, and fewer men will be employed (by^^ 
ordinary employers) under economic conditions 
that are relatively favoura.bIe, 

If tbe Army found a sufficient market for its com- 
modities among the inmates of its own institutions 
this evil would be lessened. Unfortunately this is not 
the case> It has become the competitor of *' ordinary 
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tradesmen and workmen *' in the manufacture and 
sale of iDnumerable articles of public utility which 
are produced neither nndor the conditions cf the 
ordinary labour market nor under the conditions 
imposed upon General Booth by his Darkest Eng- 
land Uu^t deed. It must be repeated that under 
the Darkest England Scheme nu wages, as the term 
is usually understood, were to be paid to the inmates 
of Ihe various "social" institutions, although the 
industrious were to be given small money grants by 
way of encouragement {In Dark^si England, pp. 
Io6, 134, 249, 273)- This plan may be justifiable so 
long as it is practised merely as a temporary expe- 
dient for the express purpose o£ placing submerged 
men on t}mir feet and restoring them to the ordinaiy 
ranks of industry. The matter is entirely altered 
if the Army, instead of accomplishing its prolcssed 
object, retains such men as permanent employes on 
conditions, or on any conditions ia regard to 
wages or freedom inferior to those that prevail in 
the same trades outside the Army, and with their 
aid develops great industries which compete with 
the products ol free, unsubsidized, and more highly 
paid labour in the world's market. Again, the 
public possess no guarantee that this shall not take 
place, while — apart from actual instances tliat have 
occurred— they have, in the Army's irresponsibility, 
incohercncy of economic purpose, and steadfastness 
of financial aim, every possible guarantee that it 
shaU. In 1892 the " ma_yimum money grant given 
lo the most skilled workmen " in the " elevators " 
or factories was 5s, a week, and the average time that 
the men remained was stated to be three montha. 
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This system certainly bears some resemblance to 
that which was set out in In Darkest England. The 
fact, howe%^r, that the average stay was only three 
months does not exclude (he possibility that many 
men rem^ed a much longer period, or that the 
Army had no objection to keep all the satisfactory 
workers as long as possible at the same rate of 
remuneration. Assuming that the cr>st to the Army 
of feeding its factory hands was the same as on the 
farm colony, viz : 5s, 3^. a week, and that tlie most 
skilled workmen received js. in ca&h in addition, the 
total wage paid, if the cost of lodging be added, 
would not exceed las. a week. Under the Army's 
system no force exists to urge it to transfer its 
skilled hands who are content to work on such terms 
to the ordinary labour market, while all the circum- 
stances combine to induce it to retain them. It 
w^s, of course, dii^cult to do so, and for this reason 
additional inducements— opposed, however, to the 
principles governing General Booth's Darkest Eng- 
land tnist deed — have had to be offered the skilled 
workmen of his industrial institutions. 

One of the Army's principal industries is the 
manufacture of firewood- The British public are 
unlikely to have consumed more firewood in con- 
sequence of the Army's participation in this busj- 
ness, and if this is the case it follows that the ordinary 
firewood manufacturers, in the absence of other 
outlets, have produced less firewood and employed 
fewer hands in its manufacture since the Array 
entered mto competition with them. In 1893 the 
average earnings of an Army wood-chopper were 
ja, lid. pGT day, which amount was paid in tokens 
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thusr breakfast jrf,, dinner 4^., tea ^d., bed 2d., 
and 2id. reserved as money grant and to cover the 
cost oi Sunday meats. The average wage paid w-jjs 
thus ys. 3^, a week, while the highest possible wage 
was us. a week, 7s. of which was paid in the form 
of board and lodging. To-day the state of things 
would appear lo be somewhjit altered. The Army, 
having forgotten the purpose and principles of its 
Darkest England Scheme, and secure in the iact 
that the pubhc also have forgotten them, not only 
declares, in opposition to the assertions of the 
ordinary manufacturers, that it docs not undersell 
the trade, but also has the hardihood to maintain 
that it pays its workpeople as much as> or even 
more than, the standard rate of wages in the outside 
labour market {Standard, Nov. 21, 1905). In regard 
to the question of underselling we have, on the one 
hand, the Army^s general statement that it docs not 
undersell, and. on the other hand, the explicit state- 
ment by particular firewood manufactarers that in 
specified instances they have lost orders and con- 
tracts through being undersold by the Salvation 
Army, and are now compelled to employ very much 
fewer hands in consequence of the capture of their 
trade, to which statements the Army is either unable 
or unwilling to reply. There the question must 
remain for the present, for the pubhc, who are 
responsible for the maintenance of the '"social" 
operations, possess 00 means of extracting definite 
particulars from theAnny authorities either in regard 
to wages paid or prices obtained — a truly extra- 
ordinary state of things which no one not directly 
interested seems to think it worth while to resent. 
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The question of underselling, however, is of less 
jmportajice economically tlian that of the wages 
paid and the conditions under which the workmen are 
erapbyed. If, as b asserted, the Army is able with 
the financial aid of the philanthropic public to pay 
its firewood hands more than the standard rale of 
wages in the outside market, and at the same time 
to dispose of its products — even assuming that no 
undeiselling took place — on the same terms as the 
ordinary manufacturers, it is clear that the trans- 
ference of the whole firewood industry to the hands 
of the Salvation Army is only a question of timc. 
This would apply also to any other industry under- 
taken by the Army. Apart from the fact that this 
kind of enterprise is a contravention of the Darkest 
England trust deed, the process of undermining 
industries and creating unemployment in order that 
the Army may re-employ the wotkless under con- 
ditions that enable it to capture those industries 
cannot be regarded with equanimity, except by 
economists of the Booth sdiool who value so highly 
the moral and intellectual ideals of Salvationism 
that they regard their enforced imposition on the 
ranks of latjour as desirable at any cost. That the 
Army really pays its hands as much as, or more 
than, the standard rate of wages is, however, highly 
iinprol>able. Jiere again the authorities, although 
ready to make general statements, refuse to give 
the details necessary to enable the public to judge. 

I Over-estimation oi the value of articles given in lieu 
of wages was one of the evils which it was the object 
of the Truck Acts to remedy. The conditions en- 
joyed by the Army in its industrial operations could 
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not well be more favourable for succumbing to this 
natural temptation, with impunity. The difference 
between the cost of feeding its own colonists and 
that charged to the public for feeding men entrusted 
to its care under the Mansion House Funds suf&- 
ciently indicates the need of some independent 
estimate of the value of the Army's bounty to its 
workmen in the shape of food and lodgings It is 
unnecessary as well as undesirable that the Army 
should impose upon itself and on tfie public the 
burden of overpaying its employ^. Even if it were 
permissible — which it is not^to pay wages in the 
usual sense, there is no valid reason why these 
wages should not be paid entirely in cash, and the 
mea be left free to spend them in their own way and 
hve their lives* as they were intended to do, free from 
the economic* personal, and other restraints which 
the Army imposes upon its employ^. 

The Army must feel less obligation to restore to 
the world men to whom it i>ays, or professes to pay, 
the standard rate of wages than men less capable 
or less fortunate to whom it pays hltle more than 
the cost of their keep. But men who can admit- 
tedly cam the standard wage and who have had 
fall opportunity of absorbing all the moral and 
spiritual benefits which tlie Army is capable of 
imparting, stand no longer in need of any help 
except that of enabling them to find employment 
outside the Army. This is precisely the kind of help 
that is not given them. Their state is one of semi- 
captivity. No proper opportunity is given them 
for finding, or even looking for, other work. Any 
dehnite steps in this direction must be taken by 
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the men themselves, who well know that in the 
event of failure their reinstatement by the Army 
is very unlikely to be pennitted or considered. It 
is evident that the spirit oi the Army's employ^ must 
be well subdued, and that peculiarly efiectual means 
exist for keeping it in due subjection. It was 
General Booth's ambition to remedy the sins of the 
capitalist and the sweater, but the economk opera* 
tion of his workshops seems strangely inadequate 
for such a purpose. Statements as to the fair- 
ness and benevolence of their internal management 
and the innocuousness of tlieir external economic 
operation cannot be accepted on the unsupported 
testimonyof those responsible for their institution and 
conduct- If it is the rehabilitation of the sub- 
merged and not their industrial subjection and 
exploitation that the public wish to promote tUey 
will be well advised to see that a competent Com- 
mittee is without delay imposed upon the Army 
for the consideration of those vital questions into 
which the Committee of 1892 did not think them- 
selves called upon to enter. 

It is pleasant to be able to encounter something 
like openness and husinesij-like metliods in at kast 
one department of the Army's " social '* work. The 
reports and statements of income and expenditure 
relating to the women's work furnished separately 
each year by Mrs. Bramwell Booth (1903 — Within 
RescufDoors) leave little to be desiredin respect of 
detail, and ii all the other departments of the Army 
had but taken her excellent example to heart the 
public would long ago have been in a position to know 
with something approaching precision their financial 
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n?]ations towards it. In thcso accounts the salaries 
paid to the ofticjats attached to each in.stitution arc- 
dearly shown, but an improvement could here be 
effected by indicating also the number of officers 
forming the staff of each establishment- It is very 
curious, in view of the active sympathy of the public 
with rescue and preventive homes and of the 
prominence given to them in General Booth's 
scheme (pp. 188-193), *o ^"^ '^^-t no portion of 
the £249,000 figuring in 1904 as the assets of the 
Darkest England Scheme represents either freehold 
or leasehold property used in the women *s 
** social" work- The only capital sunk in this 
department is to be found in the furniture and 
fittings- The lack oi freehold and leasehold property 
has, however, one advantage : the women's "social " 
work has not yet become, like the Army's other 
religious and ''social'* departments, a field for 
'* perfectly safe " investments on mortgage or lojin 
at 4i per cent. All the institutions, therefore, pay 
rent but, fortunately, not to the Army itself, 

Mrs. Bramwell Booth, it iippears, is not precisely 
at one with General Booth in his belief in the virtue 
of rent as a spiritual and " social '^ spur, for we read 
in her Report that it is her " earnest desire to acquire 
some of the freeholds [of the homes] as Salvaiion 
Army property, and thns reduce the number of 
heavy rentab." Mrs. Bramwell Booth is doubtless 
much too deeply engrossed in her noble and self- 
sacrifidng efforts to raise her unfortunate sisters 
ever to have thought of inquiring of the Chairman 
of the Reliance Bank. Ltd., the Chairman of the 
Salvation Anny Assurance Society, Ltd., 01 Uwl 
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Chief of the Stuff of the Army itself, the peculiar 
adviuitagos iahcrcnt in the acquisition of Freeholds 
for the SalvationArmy,othcrwisc she would assuredly 
know that freedom from rent is not usually one of 
them. In the interests of her work Mrs, Booth 
would be well advised in avoidiiig the acquisition of 
freeholds and in resigning Jierself to pay the existing 
rents. It is not she who can decide whether a build- 
ing is to be mortgaged and made to pay rent to the 
Army or not, hut the General of the Salvation Army, 
having regFird to the peculiar financial exigencies 
aiiecting his trinity of functions as banker, life 
assurance contractor, and spiritual and "sociaf" 
redeemer of the submergedn 

The women's work was estimated to require 
constant support from the public, and the annual 
amount at present required from external sources 
to keep the operations going is some ^I2,ooo. In 
the industrial, inebriate, and maternity homes a 
pajTnent is expected from, or on account of, appli- 
cants. In all the institutions payment is taken, 
wherever possible, from the inmates for their board 
and lodging, and the proceeds of llieir work also 
forms a large proportion of the income. Thus, in 
the London homes alone {1903), board and lodging 
brought in £1,207, ^^^ ''girls* work and trading" 
£2.266, In spite of donations and collections amount- 
ing to nearly £700 there is a deficit on the year'A 
working of nearly £r,^)Oo. The work is clearly 
costly to every one concerned, and it is, unfortuu' 
ately, a class of work in which it is somewhat difficult 
to estimate the measure of success. The proportion 
oi acknowledged re- admissions in the rescue homes 
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is about one in seven, the number of now cases in 
1903 being 1,865 and of rc-ad missions 346. Of the 
ntw cases 284, or nboiit a sixth, nnt classified as 
unsatisfactory. Over a thousand girls were sent iiito 
domestic service. These girls are called "service 
girls," and it is the duty of the Army officers to koep 
in touch with them as far as possible after thpir 
discharge. The actual number of such service girla 
b not given, although the numt>er of personal inter- 
views with them throughout the year is given as 
59»9I2. This imposing statistical method is a 
favourite one with tile Army, ft would be more 
Batisfactoiy to learn the number of individuals with 
whom these interviews took place. The number of 
" visits made to service girls in service '* is similarly 
set down as 6^958, from whlrli it would appear 
that the great majority of these girls are otherwise 
occupied than in service. The numtwr of ** lettere 
wiiltcn to service girls*' is given as 13,171, while 
those received from them number only 7»24r. This 
appears to indicate a decided tendency on their part 
to sever themselves from the influences of the Army. 
The number of service girls '* lost sight of and found 
again " is given as 191. but the much more important 
figure of those losj s[gbt of and not found again is 
not given. It would appear, therefore, that a very 
large deduction must be madfl from the number of 
cases refj.irded as satisfactory by the Army, More- 
over, as there are a number of homes, it cannot 
always be possible to recogni/e cases of re-admission, 
owing to the migration of iiimales from one home to 
another, so that the re-admissions will probably be 
in reality \'ery much more numerous, and the new 
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cases proportionately less iiuiiieroiis, than the 
statistics actiially indicate. 

If only 50 per cent, of the satisfactory cases arc 
permanently rehabilitatcii it is clear that many 
thousands of women must be under the greatest 
possible obligation towards this particular branch 
of the Army's work. It might, then, be reasonably 
expected that their gratitude would prompt them 
in after life to contribute at least a few pence a week 
in aid of the Army's rescue homes. If this were done 
several thousarid pounds of income might well be 
looked lor Irom this source alone, whereas the actual 
contribution from service girls is only about £450, 
and this payment appears to be almost entirely hy 
way of reccupmg the Army for the cost of the girls' 
maintenance over and above the estimated worth 
of their work during the process of their rescue. The 
system by which "each rescued girl is encouraged 
to pay *' this cost after her restoration to society is 
open to rather serious objection, whilst it may serve 
to inflate the statistics of personal interviews and 
unanswered letters^ The purely voluntary principle 
would be more satisfactory both from the financial 
and every other point of view, for provided the 
cases of rehabilitation are genuine no further 
encouragement should be necessary. 

Tlie place occupied by the religious doctrines of 
the Army in its " social " work, and the applicability 
of those doctrines to the various classes of people 
with which it seeks to deal, will be considered later. 
Here it need only be said that their applicability is 
ordinarily in direct ratio to the lack of general 
intelligence in the individual. The associations of 
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the principal das9 oi persons deaJt with by this 
dop:»rtmen( of (he women's ** sociaJ " work tizndj for 
a time at least, to extend and sharpen the intelli- 
gence in many directions rather than otherwise. 
Acc^tance of tUe Army's doctrines, however, is 
in this department admitted to be the factor upon 
which alone ''rehance for permanent results" can 
be placed. It folbws, therefore, that an enormous 
portion of the total financial effort of the women*s 
" social " section must be expended in the futile task 
of implanting a particular s^xd in soil unhtted by 
nature and circtmistances profitably to receive it^ 

The emigration scheme which formed part of 
General Booth's great project of 1890, while not 
absolutely undertaking to avoid the sphere of the 
ordinary business emigration agent,promised to make 
it the chief funetion and concern of this department 
of the Army's new woik to send out of the country 
only such meo and women as it had had through 
its hands and rendered fit for colonization abroad 
(pp. 143-149). The emigrants were to be persons 
whom the Army had proved to be worthy of trust, 
instructed in all that concerned their future career^ 
taught those industries in which they would be 
most profitably employed, inured to the hardships 
they would have to endure, etc. {p. 147). Having 
raised them from the slums and accomplishnd all 
this for them, the scheme was to ** pour them forth 
on to the virgin soils that await their coming in 
other lands *' (p. 93). '' Why not ? " asked General 
Booth in 1890. '"Why not?'' the public may 
ask him to-day. 

Out of the ^^46,56^ forming the iaoouvi cil V&fo 
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Darkest England Scheme in 1903, the sum ol £194 

was exp*!nded on emigration under the bead of 
"passages to Canada, etc.*' In 1904, out of aa 
income of £42,189^ the amount expended on the 
same head was £198, although in that year the 
Emigration Department's expenses (£1,272) include 
a proportion oi "advances made for passages" 
wliich is not ascertainable from the accounts. 
Evidt^ntly the virgin soils in other lands will have 
to wait a considerable time iKlore the funds and 
instilulions of the Darkest England Scheme do very 
much for them. Yet General Booth's belief in 
emigration as a remedy for destitution and imeni- 
ployment is not new bom. In 1S90 he was " strongly 
of opinion , , . that emigration is the only remedy 
for this mighty oviL" It was precisely this evil 
that the Darkest England Scheme came into exist- 
ence to remove. How comes it, then, that so 
minute a proportion uf its funds are devoted to the 
provision of the only remedy ? The answer must 
be, Because the whole Darkest England structure, 
from base to summit, has proved a failure. General 
Booth's " great Machine, foundalioned in the lowest 
slums and purlieus of our great towns and cities, 
drawing up into its embrace the depraved and 
destitute of all classes" (p. 93), do^s not, unfor- 
tunately, land its salvage at the lop — though if it 
did it is not necessary to agree with General Booth's 
view that it should then be straightway exported. 
There being little or no sdvagc to export as a result 
of the Darkest England Scheme, and the evil of 
unemployment being stiU with us and likely to 
mci&ase. General Booth has perforce had to ^d 
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some means of securing to the Array the desirable 
reputation^ in these tUaes of financial stress for it 
as well as others, of acting as a great and sagacious 
colonizing organization. 

The Army has, therefore, been set up in the 
ordinary t migration business ^ giving its advice, 
taking its passage money, pocketing its conunissi^ns, 
and gtmerally doing neither more nor Less than any 
other emigration agent finds it in his own interest 
to do. When General Booth, in the course of his 
recent motor tour (1905) laid stress upon the fact 
that the Army had recently taken several thousands 
ol emigrants to Canada and found most of lliem 
work, many of his hsteners couJd not but imagine 
that lliis had been accompUsJied as the final act of 
the remedial work of the Army's '' social *' section. 
His practice is to treat his audience to particulars of 
" just onecase " out of the several thousands, that 
one case b^g an out-of-work (not necessarily, how- 
ever, a submerged person rehabilitated and fitted 
for emigration by tin; Army) to whom an assisted 
passage has been given under promise of repayment. 
In point of fact, however, very few of these emi- 
grants were even Salvationists^ while non&— beyond 
the very few whose expenses are found on the debit 
side of the Darkest England central fund — had ever 
come through or even been in contact with, any 
Anny institution at all,^ The llung was done by 
means of extensive advertismg in the general press 
throughout the country as well as in the Army's own 

^ 01 the omigrants 10 Canada by Ihe Krusington. which, 
mailed on April 5, 1906^ CuinniUsiuncr C^m^n fxiJ ; " la 
all the tbirlecn hundred ihetc is not [^no singlo prison 
(aBe_thjDEe is not even a iunk cakid^ C&sO." 
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journab. The following examples irom the War 
Cry show the emigration system itt its undeveloped 
stage : — 

Our ShLpping Ageacy 

til pdTU of Uie nviliL AdviMaOJiUpiPHcidarifrptt AjIplT 
BIdJaC JnUli Ifll. ^JueciL WcLueIj SUn^-vt, Lnattxi^ E.C. 

Pissages Booked 

Ta C^ulii, Anvioi, Sculh Ainu, AmUiiU^, etc. Va Roolc 
jnf Fh*. rjiHuifemivl DQ Janillii^ Advicc hUhI aU jue- 
1ii3iUn Pn4. Applj' Haior Jonn, 101, Qutra Vtctorla Slntt, 

To act as agent for the ordinary shipping com- 
panies vras so far well, but it was ob\'ioU5ly better 
still that the Army should be itj own shipping com- 
pany. Tiie followmg advertisement, wliich was 
freely iiii^rted in the ordinary newspapers early in 
i905» must be accepted as heralding the Anny's 
tardy rea!iz,iti£>n of the ideal "Salvation ship," at 
once a hive of salvaged industry and a floating 
leraple, which was launched by General Booth in 
1890 (pp. 152-155) :— 

LlVtBPOOL ICJ C\NAnA/ 
SPECIAL SHIP foft OKDINARV FASSSHGEHS. 

Lvvliiani HlinNBNPAy.April aA um, chulond T>v U10 
SAtVATION ARMY, tfloo PHim^n, £v»Dd u4 Ttbid 
COoH «It. BwllqA it uul nlH. bilely ud comtorl 
rvwnandhalK^ FLOATING ADVlClt-jid LABOUR 
BUKKAUXJiVUl^udWUHGN««1b«LHFulJ«i, Ub4« 
on Dl CdaadlBB GoventKUt RftpfCHnUtlTW vd r>|Hi- 
nuad Sdviliou Amiv Ofiioi, fllio ire c«niag to fifwind 
Ud tiutpoH Id tnvH buk na thjt boil. NO ENlT>X[CATIN G 
UOUOHS WlLL5ESB»VeDp\ UOARn. Oirw^mirilo* 
■( ¥uiDui dtw dnlerwd MlBd&ia(DrriLlgi4t]Lfii rrn all Claiu*. 
P41II pdit[cDl>H OD appBEaboa n> CohiDfJ D. C Lvpb, IO(, 
Qowu Vl?(orlA &f »f I, l^udmi, H.C, 

The reseml?lartce between the idea! and the real 

is for to seek, for other emigration agents are equally 
prep;^red to "facilitate eniigrution for all classes," 
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to effect "bookings at usual rates,'* and even to 
throw in a word of gratuitous counsel in regard to 
finding situations at the end of liie passage, witliout 
claiming on that account that their business is of 
such a praifioworthy and sdf- sacrificing naturp as to 
command the admiration and financial support of 
the public. The qualification on the emigrant's 
part exacted by the Army is not. as tuight have beL^n 
reasonably expected, proved fitness combined with 
poverty arising from miernployment or other mis- 
fortune. In thG Social Gazette, the official or^an 
of the Darkest England Scheme, of August 26^ 1905^ 
under the heading *' The Salvation Army Emigration 
Advice Bureau," tlieru is the following answer to a 
correspondent ; — 



"Grace, widow, age filty. Christian. No chil^Jrou, 
and ' alone in the ^^-orld/ A^ks^ ' Am 1 too old to go to 
Caiuda f * We would not take the lespomiibUiiy of giving 
& direct answer to your qucation without knowing moro 
about you. Vou must be the judge -. but wo may say 
good, reliable servants are in great demand throughout 
Caaada. There arc splendid opetiinfi* for bou'ic^keppeis, 
cooks, a3 well as for ' generals.' ... If you decide to |^, 
and caji pay youi fare, £8 accomJ cUm to Motitrealj we shall 
be pleased to include you la our party of domcstica sailing 
on September y next." 

"It 15 simply criminal," wrote General Booth in 
1890, "^ ict take a multihidt.' of untrained men and 
women and land tUem penniless and helpless on 
the fringe of some new continent" (p. 75). The 
example quoted shows that m its emigration bu&inrss 
lite Army does not aJ ways assume the responsibility 
whith th*^ pnblic have a right to expect. 
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Clearly all responsibility in regard to fitness is 
thrown by the Army upon the applicajit, and the 
one qualiiicatiQu required for admJsi^ion to the 
" Salvation sltip." as in the case of other emigratioa 
ships not sailing under any philanthropic or '' social " 
flag, is ability on the emigrant's part to pay the 
passage money. It might be suppc>sed that, in the 
absence of ttiis <ibihty, the Army would be able to 
spare a reasonable proportion of the public coa- 
tribution to the Darkest England funds for the 
purpose of supplying in such cases what General 
Booth has described as "the only remedy." The 
accounts, however, show that this is done only an 
the minutest possible scale. That it is opposed to 
the Army's practice is sufficiently proved by its 
ofiidal " social "journal's answers to correspondents, 
of which the following is a fair specimen : — " . . » 
The fares for your family from London, third class, 
would be about £25. If you cannot raise the whole 
of this, perhaps some of your friends would assist 
you with the balance." Here there is no encourage- 
ment to suppose that, if the friends fail to hdp, tlie 
Army's *' social" branch is prepared to recognise 
any further duty in the matter 

The desirability of pouring forth the competent 
and deserving unemployed of this country upon the 
virgin soils of other lands may be debatable. But 
thfi fact is that emigration, as practised by General 
Booth, has no direct application whatsoever to the 
real uDemploycd, whethc?r deserving or not. Men 
and women who possess or can command £8 to 
£25 for passage money alone certainly do not fall 
within tliis category. They are much more liJtdy 
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to be persons who contemplate leai-ing the situations 
they already possess, in iht- hope of betteiiug tbeir 
position abroad. No doubt there may be mure 
places for the unemployed after they are gone, but 
dchbcrately to clear out tlie more competent in 
order to make room for the less competent is surely 
a remedy altogether too drastic even for the mighty 
evil wliidi it was the chief purpose of the Darkest 
England Sclie me to cure. That General Booth, hke 
any one else, may, if supplied with additional public 
contributions, succeed in removing considerable 
numbers even of the genuine unemployed from the 
country, it is unnecessary to doubt. But that his 
performiuices in tlie matter of emigrations whether 
under the Darkest England Sclieme or in his busi ness 
capacity as emigration agent for all classes, should 
be put forward and accepted as unquestionable 
credentials eitlicr for doing the work or administering 
the funds, is sure!y amaiing. The necessity for a 
rehgiuus body betaking itself to the emignLtion 
galley is not at oucE apparent. In the case of the Army 
only one tiling is certain to result from its presence 
there — a still further increase in the snormous 
subsidy drawn annually from tlie public by its 
local coqis and devoted neither to emigration nor 
any other "social" object, whether successful or 
not, but to purely religious work which is as costly 
as it is ineffectual^ 

The Army's cobnics in the United States, on 
which Mr. Rider Haggard has published his report, 
though not conducted in connexion with emigration 
from Ihis side of the Atlantic, may here be shortly 
considered. That at Fort Henick, in Ohio, cn^- 
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sists of about 280 acres and weis started in 1899 as a 
land settlement colony. Owing to the impossibility 
of irrigation and the consequent difficulty of supply- 
ing the original eight or nine families with sufficient 
land, it came to an end as a colony proper in 1903. 
It is now used for a purpose similar to tliat of the 
Hadleigli Colony in Essex* that of a reformatory 
instrument in the Army's American " social " work. 
The principal function of the colony at present is 
the treatment of inebriates, of whom sixty, taken 
from tbe cities, had been passed through the Home 
in four months and were all in good employment, 
some on the colony itself, the others apparently in 
the neighbourhood. There is no drinking saloon 
within nine miles. " Here, it is probable," observes 
Mr. Rider Haggard, '*we have one of the main 
causes of this sudden access of sobriety among those 
who, in the immediate past have been complete 
strangers to that vktue." It is more than probable. 
The Army's colony at Fort Amity, Colorado, of 
1,760 acres, is run on a different footing. It is 
regarded by the Army as a ''sound business pro- 
position/* The colonists^ though taken from the 
towns, had for the mo^t paxt worked on farms 
before. They are described as "all family men, 
with two exceptions, with nice families, really 
worthy of assistance ... all worthy poor," and 
it isatatF^dthat the Army had to bear the transporta- 
tion expenses of every family to the colony and, in 
some instances, to pay for the food they consumed 
on the journey. The land was sold to the colonists, 
the purchase-money being, apparently, repayable 
to the Army — as in the cose of the third American 
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colony at Fort Romic, California — over a term of 
years, interest on deferred payments being added at 
5 per cent. Slock and implements were also sold 
to them on similar terms, the interest charged on 
unpaid Udances being 6 per cent. Tlic Army look 
a mortgage or other analogous security over all live 
and dead stock so provided, no title to land l>eing 
given until all pa>"mcnts were completed, the 
settlcre being subject to ejectment after notice in 
the event of their obligations being unfulfilled and 
to have their land and all upon it seized to satisfy the 
debt- 

The position as regards employment of the settlers 
before lenving the towns is not very clear. Many of 
them are stated to have possessed no capital at all. 
From the tabular statement given by Mr. Rider 
HaggaJ'd it appears that out of the thirty-one 
settlers one had 1,765 dollars to start witlu one 
r.ooo dollars, one 600 dollars, two 300 dollars each, 
one 125 dollars, one 50 dollars, throe 25 dollars each, 
one 20 dollars, one 13 dolkrs, one 10 dollars, and one 
3 dollars. Of the remamder, three possessed before 
going to the colony a team and waggon ; two, horses 
and cattle worth 700 dollars and 350 dollars ; and 
one, hve slock worth 300 doUars. No doubt the 
larger capitalists represent those men of agricul- 
tural experience who were '* sandwiched in as 
'pace-setters* and 'e^tamplas*" for the benefit 
of the otheis. The colonists are described as being 
satisfied with their lot as well as with the Anny, and 
on the whole there is no reason to doubt that they 
have cause to be. 
Colonization of this kind may be a de^irabW <^!cs^ 
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or it may not. There are hundreds of thousands of 
ptfjplc tinable to produce a cash capital of 600, 300, 
50, or even 10 dollars wlio are nevertheless fairly 
well off and have a useful and tolerably sure place 
in the ranks of industry. Their wholesale deporta- 
tion from the city to the country on the same loose 
and ill-considered principles as those whicb appear 
to govern the Army*s emigration business cannot 
sanely be contemplated. In colonization of this 
sort a religious body hke the Army has no true 
pliice» for it is not even pretended that its spiritual 
doctrines and methods are at all exercised in promot- 
ing the alleged results. Though ostensibly entered 
into for the betterment of the needy it is, hi Mr. 
Booth -Tucker's words, a "sound business proposi- 
tion" on the Army^s part and nothing more, the 
beneficial effect of which as an advertisement for 
the whole Army cannot but be seen and felt in the 
much more important finances of its religious opera- 
tions. It was not the *' decent " working man with 
dollars that General Booth came to save {In Darkest 
England, p. 252), and his present anxiety to do so 
proves nothing so much as the absolute failure of 
his rrligious-" social " system, though so liberally 
financed by the public, to deal successhiUy with 
unfortunate men of any other class. 

In addition to those departments of its *' social '* 
activity already discussed the Army has yet another 
department the work of which, as it is not obviously 
I spiritualj must be presumed to be ** social " also, 
H This is the Intelligence Department, whose sorae- 
H what multifarious functions are set forth in the 
^^ ioHowlug advertisemeDt takca from the Wat Cry : — 
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lDt«lllg«nce Department 

WHI ivoFurt liifoniuitJiiii uinhi m uiaii^i i^ri^iiliLij To the 
nafflcUUlily dI iHnoni, hoiivU, lilii^rioiii tTe , ViH inalUI 

T)b«(Ih «[c ; and kilvlH> la IhviMiv jml Rn'^i II liI I*iipfiiIhi 



lavHinmb; «ui npEVUkkr i>*i*cUva uB»ft □■ mrdixi UekU, 
■■•1 olbK oOdAdntial lullaTi, 

CewnoLcAUDiu dmild t« kddi*ta«l-UDt« t. T, DHalcT. 
ltilrtB«B« DcMrtuRif, 101, Qu«a VltCu-ja Su«t, LDadDn. 
E,C. 

Evidently Hie liuman itffairs thai cannot profitably 
be brought wittiin the Army's sphere are few, Tlie 
spiritual profit that accrues from the search for 
wnis and patents, etc., cannot be great, but the 
Intelhgcnce Department \s probably not unduly 
spiritual. On what principles its advice in regard 
to divorce and breach of promise may be based it is 
Dot easy to say, hut one can at least conjecture 
with some assurance the direction in which its 
counsel to testators and investors would be likely 
to inchne. In " Twofold In%'cstments " some 
effort is made to convince testators that a bequest 
to the Army really possesses something of tlie nature 
of an investment, but sufhcient evidence has been 
adduced to show that the interest -bearing form of 
that operation is that generrJly preferred by the 
Army's clients. Possibly tlit' personal influence of 
the Intelligence Department may succeed where the 
written word fails. As for the intending investor, 
inasmuch as nothing can well be safer than that 
which is " perfectly safe/' the Intelligence Dep.irt- 
ment can recommend him to put Jiis money in the 
" twofold '' business of the Army with a dear con- 
science. Where precisely the Intelligence Depart- 
ment draws the line in regard to the detective cases 
wtiich it is willing to undertake it would be inte^es^,- 
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ing to know- It is so far satisfactory to feel that, at^— 
present, there is a line. ^H 

The finances of the Darkest England Scheme, 
according to an official publication entitk'd Light in 
Darkest England {1895), are "kept quite separate 
from the other accounts and funds of the Army," 
while the books are " independently audited.*' This 
is, apparently, intended to assure the puhlic that 
it is impossible for the religious section to derive 
financial advantage from the existence of the '^social" 
section, and that some sort of effectual control 
exists in the administration of the " social " funds. 
If (he finances are kept separately the books 
must of necessity be audited separately. The 
same firm of accountants audits the accounts of 
both the religious and the '^social" section, and 
there is no question of their standing, integrity 
and competence. But as auditors their duties are 
niinislerial only, and they are not required to 
flemish any guarantee whatever in regard to the 
proper adnunblration of the Army*s funds. The 
real question for the public is not whether General 
Booth's additions and subtractions are corr^t^and 
his vouchers in order, but whether the results ob- 
tained by the whole organization merit the expen- 
diture lavished upon it by the public, and whether 
the distribution of the various funds is duly pro- 
portioned to the elements presented to the public 
mind in their collection. With sueli matters it is 
not the business of any firmof charteredaccountants 
to deal, and at present there are no accounts or re- 
ports published by the Army that throw any proper 
light upon them. Notwithstanding its absolute d^ 
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pendence upon public funds, every statement of 
accounts and every report of work done issued from 
Queen Victoria Street comes to the public on the sole 
authority of Salvation Amiy ofdcials, aiid the only 
independence about such statements and reports 
consists in the absolute freedom from public 
representation and control that attends their 
compilation. 

The accounts of the Darkest England Scheme 
show the value of the assets as £2491433 hi 1904. 
Among the liabilities are tlic following items :— 

Loans and Mortgages 



Sundry persons 
Salvation Army 






This sura of £124,634 represents the amount which 
General Booth has induced his followers and sym- 
pathizers to invest at 3 to 4^ per cent, in his "social ^' 
work, directly in respcinse tu his financial ad\'ertise- 
ments in the War Cry, or which the depositors of the 
Reliance Bank, Ltd., and the policy-holders in the 
Salvation Army Assurance Society, Ltd., have been 
persuaded indirectly to entrust to him for the same 
"twofold " purpose. The amount of interest paid 
by the " social " si^ction on these investments was 
l^t year t6»36i- From this amount it would appear 
that the help rendered by the religious section to 
the ^'socinl" work is based upon the same '* thor- 
oughly business lines " that have been sPen to 
prevail in the transactions of the Reliance Bank, 
Ltd,, with the Army, and that Uie rdigious section 
also draws its ptrcentagi.- ai interest on its loan of 
£32.807. Mr, Rider Haggard points out in relation 
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to the fmancc of the Fort Amity Colony that a 
great proportion of the loss sustained in that venture 
was due to the rolony borrowing its capital at 5 and 
6 per cent. " Had the money," he observes, " been 
borrowed at, say, 3i per cent., much of the loss 
would vanish." Mr. Rider Haggard does not, 
apparently, know the identity of the lenders to the 
colony at these high rates of inlerest. It would at 
least be profitable to learn whether, as in the case 
of the Hadleigh Colony and the other ** social" 
institutions in England, it was some other depart- 
ment, religious or financia], of tlie Army tliat lent 
the money and fixed the interest- 
In ** Twofold Investments " it is stated that 
" the ' social * work of the Army offers a great field 
for the judicious expenditure oE capital " in all that 
section's industries and works. The money em- 
ployed, it is explained, produces profit, and there- 
fore "makes it possible to pay interest." The 
prosperlive investor is assured Jn the War Cry 
advertisements that such investments are '* per- 
fectly safe," Yet on December 6, T904 — and again 
,in the winter of 1905-6 — General Booth was under 
necessity of ple:iding that unless furtJier public 
funds were immediately forthcoming, several of 
these *' social" institutions would have to close 
their doors. As in i(}04 the whole ** social " opera- 
tions required (42,189, by far the greater portion of 
which was contributed directly or indirectly by the 
public, the profit-making capacity of these institu- 
tions is of the most doubtful character. At present 
it is the public, and not the industries and works 
carried on, who provide the Army's shareholders 
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with their heavy dividends. Should the institu- 
tions really have to dose their doors in consequence 
of a decline in public sympathy, the question of 
principal may possibly become of much higher 
importance to the readers of tlie War Cry than that 
of interest- 
In 1890 General Booth held out the prospect that 
the " social " schemp would be self-supporting, 
unless its area of operation were largely extended 
(p. 246). In 1895 *' the total turnover of the scheme 
for the year, including the sales of goods manu- 
factured by the people in the various institutes," 
W[is £151,000 (Light in Dark^si England). As in 
1904 the total turnover was as yet only about 
£200.000, the increase being mainly due to the 
larger sale of firewood, etc, in the industrial section 
and to the growth of the paying food and shelter 
business— the turnover of tlie Farm Colony, liow- 
pver, remaining practically stationary — neither 
the volume of the operations nor the extension of 
their area can well be regarded as large. Yet, 
while in t8()5 the " total cost to the Uarkest England 
Fund of keeping the whole of these various under- 
takings going" was "about £i6,c»oo," in 1904 the 
total expenditure of the Fund on the same under- 
takings was £43,000, In 1895 *'onIy £4,000" of 
the turnover was expended " in the salaries of 
ofHcials — persons connected with the scheme, includ- 
ing legal, medical, and other professional charges." 
In 1903 the salaries and allowances to officers in the 
women's section alone amounted to over £5.000, 
whilf the accounts fnmishcd for the other sections 
do not permit the corresponding figure to be ascec- 
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tained. In addition to the £too,ooo originally sunk 
in it by the public, probably another £400,000 at 
least of public money has been absorbed by the 
scheme during the past fifteen years* The net result 
of the Darkest England Scheme may» therefore., be 
described as a stationary or dwindling effort per- 
formed at a largely and constantly increasing cost to 
the public. 

General Booth*& constantly expressed desire that 
the State should help to finance his '' social " under- 
takings is com pn^ hens ible in the light of their failure 
rather than of their alleged success. *' English- 
men," observes one journalistic champion of the 
Army approvingly, '* have got into the way of 
taking tlie Salvation Army at its own valuation, 
because it has proved its quality." Unfortunately 
no other valuation is available or even permitted, 
and although sedulous reiteration of its quality 
mixy have gained it wide credence it cannot be said 
to have proved it- The press follows the public 
and the public the press in accepting the Army's 
by no means modest estimate of Itself, and now, 
apparently, statesmen are prepared, on the same 
evidence, to follow both. Lord Roaebery, unlike 
some other politicians, is not without a remedy for 
unemplo^Tnent. He would hand the unemployed 
over to General Boothn Speaking at Penujice on 
November 22, 1905, he said : — 

" If I were dictator in this countiy I <:onfes3 1 should 
be disposed to try a daring experimr^nt. I »hnuld hf dis- 
posed to take General Bootli into council- lie has the 
kno^vlcdgCt he has tho rtiafhiiien'' 'or dealing rsprcially 
vrith this particular tcaiduuui, whicli wo are unable oa Uw 
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whuls to deal with, . . . Money might be wot^c spcnt^ 
ovi^o {su\ by thcintoming Govcrnmcnl than by giving some 
conltibutioti ur !>onie funds in order tu at^siat. Genurijl B4X)th 
to vvork out this ptobtcm. and to deal with the population 
which you are coaffssedly unable to deal with youraelv^s-" 

Whatever outlets for spending or misspending 
money the present Goveraxnent may discover it is 
to be hoped that this will not bo one of them,' 
General Booth^s qualifications as an expert in the 
question of unemployment are far from being 
established by his fifteen years' conduct of the 
Darkest England Scheme, That scheme was to deal 
with and raise the " residuum." but it is impossible 
to maintain thai the 3,390.903 die;ip meals and the 
1,447,893 clieap lodgings, wliich form the most 
imposing items in the Army's "social" statistics 
for 1904, exercised any material influence whatsoever 
in that direction. In other departments General 
Boolli appears to have lorgolten that his business is 
with the submerged or the residuum at all. It is 
necessarj' that his sphere and aim as a '* social" 

1 ThcfO ia little Iikohhood tliat it wiU. The Depart- 
ital CoTDTnittce appoialed to consider Mr- Rider 
yard's Report on tlie Salvation Army colonics in 
Americii were unable to endorse tbcLr work or to recom- 
mend tlio schcmo lormulatcd by Mr- Kider Haggard aa & 
result of his study ol Ibem. With regard [o Fort Romio 
and Fort Amity the Committee aay r "The setUemeata, 
then, do not prove that, ao far as colonLzation is con- 
cerned, ' unsldllcd 3.nd untrained persons can be taken 
from towns, put upon the land and thrive there.' Wo are 
unable to se« that Mr- Rider Haggard's atalcinent to that 
cQect C^oport No. ig. para^ 23) is borne out by the 
evidence adduced " (Dfpartmenint C^mmittef^s Report, 
June, 19DS), 
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regenerator should bo rc-defined. Tlmt sphere is 
the destitute who, through their own misdeed or any 
other cause, may be supposed also to stand in need 
of spiritual salvation ; the aim is to accomplish 
tlieir salvation, if possible, by removing the destitu- 
tion (In Darkest England, p. 45), but without forcing 
salvation upon them ^pp. 98, no, 138, 139)- H in* 
di\ndual members of the public care to subscribe for 
the furtherance of this work that is their own affair, 
but there is obviously everj' reason why the State 
slkould give no contribution or funds towards It. 
Lord Rosebery's assijnilation of the deserving 
unemployed as a whole with the particular "* resi- 
duum *' for whose moral and industrial rehabihtation 
General Booth's " social " scheme was instituted, ift, 
surely, singularlv inept. Moreover, his daring 
experiment has already been tried on a sufficiently 
extensive scale and — doubtless for that vi^rj' reason, 
to no small extent — the evil seems greater than ever. 



CHAPTER Vlil 



IHE PSYCHOLOGY OF 5ALVAT10N1SU 



KE psyrliology of a religious organization which 
^njc^ys unlimited fn^edom and the use of almost 
unlimited funds in the performance of what must be 
regarded as a public work cannot profitably be 
ignored in a survey of tlie causes which may have 
contributed to its success or failure* It is note- 
worthy at the outset that, while nearly every other 
ChrisUan sect that has striven in recent times to 
in^uence for good the particular class of people 
which the Salvation Army is disposed to claim as 
its own has done so by means other than religious 
dogma, the Army relies — in by far the larger portion 
of its held of operations — upon its religious dogmas 
alone as the instrument of htmian reformation. 
While otlier sects have seen the utihty of methods 
that are gradual and natural in their operation, the 
Army holds rigidly to its t>elief in the efficacy of the 
sudden and the miracnlous in pointing men and 
women towards a better or more spiritual life. 
While other sects have been busy broadening the 
basis of belief u\ order that t!ic^ crudities of tradi^ 
tional theology may no longer prove a slurabUng- 
block to minds rendered incapable of accepting 
them by the influence, afFfcting all classes, of the 
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intellectual progress of the age, the Army has not 
consented, and cannot consent, to expand or re- 
model in any way those beliefs, crude and obsole- 
scent though Uiey are, wliich constitute at once the 
mainspring of its actiiity and the instrument by 
which any spiritual power it possesses is exercised. 
The doctrines held and to be held by the body 
now known as the Salvation Atmy are defined by 
the deed poll subscribed by WiUiam Booth on 
August 7, 1878, in relation to the body then known 
as the East London Christian Mission. Certain of 
these doctrines affect the Army chiefly as a body o( 
worshippers. It is mainly with those so promin- 
ently utilized by it in its work of evangelizing the 
masses, and with the manner ol their dissemination, 
that the public who finance the organization retjuire 
to concern themselves- The Army, according to a 
recent boast of General Booth, is now the only 
religious body that "believes in Hcli-fire," The 
statement is not, perhaps, strictly accurate, but it 
may at least be asserted that comparatively few of 
the public who contribute to the Army's funds hold 
that belief as individuals. The attitude of the 
great majority is, apparently, that though the belief 
is one that they themselves have grown out of, and 
that is to them obnoxious, it is, nevertheless, good 
enough to propagate among the masses, and is even 
likely to prove acceptable to tliem as a belief, as 
well as a powerful impetus towards their moral and 
spiritunl betterment. That this particuLir tielief is 
almost as uncongenial to the masses as to those above 
them is sufficiently proved by the Army's meagre 
sireDgih in Loudon and in Lliis country. 
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The Army's aim is first of all the conversion of 

men, and its principal instrument in effecting that 
conversion is a species of religious terrorism which 
proceeds from a belief in the wickedness of all un- 
converted men and in " the evcrlastmg punishment 
of the wicked" [O.and R..p.i8^)^ The numerous 
pages in General Booth's Orders and Rcgulaiions 
which deal with these matters make somewliat 
painful reading even for minds totally irresponsive 
to the persuasions of the higher criticism. Persons 
who doubt *'the existence of ... a real Devil, a 
real Hell, . , . or . . . any of the principles and 
practices of the Salvation Army '* must not be 
recommended as candidates for officershjp (p, 372)- 
The ofticer must be sound on these essential doc- 
trines, and he must see that Jiis soldiers are sound 
on them also. He must teach them " facts about 
Heaven and Hell " (p. 222), so that they too shaU 
be adepts in the Army's practice of awakening 
the unregenerate. He must seek constantly to 
" startle " people with much talk of such things as 
death, the judgment day. and Hell " with its re- 
proaches, upbraidings, and companionships ; its 
memories, its despair, and its duration '* (p. 104)- 
in another of many similar passages we read : — 

" Tbc terrors ol the law, that is, such aubjccta eu ain, 
deatli, judgmcExt, Hetl, ami the like, will be found mott 
useful to awaken sinners and bring them to Tcpcntjknce. 
, - - Thi^sc topics lilarm, and makr men thiTili, amJ feci, 
and sock mercy. The F-O- , < - miist not take any notice 
of the objections of igiioriint pLVpt^ ubovit working on 
tbe feebngs of unncra, by tiying to arouse their fears, . . . 
It All] Dot matter much how the F.U. gets men to Christ, bo 
that he d^Ms get thorn tbere " (p. IJ5)> 
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That the end justifies the mears is thus the princi- 
ple laid down by the Army and accepted by the 
public in the belief that the end is actually attained. 
But what must tie said of the means when, as is 
certain, the end is not attained ? It is only be- 
cause of their alleged results that means in them- 
Strives disapproved by Lhc majority of the public arc 
tolerated by them at all. The Army's effective 
adult strength of less than 13,000 in London after 
forty years of labour and an expenditure of public 
money running into millions, is surely the mc^st 
conclusive proof that the Army's end is not attained, 
and that its infalhble methods are, therefore, as 
nearly as possible worthless- It would seem, in- 
deed, that the " fixed methods of moving men '' 
prescribed by Orders and Regulations are beginning 
to be felt by the officers themselves to be no longer 
adequate lor their purpose- Tbis is indicated by 
such reports as the following, which appear in the 
War Cry :— 

"Adjutant conducted the mectlnga. and when the 

Emign cumc upon the pbtfoEin cliid m sackcloth lie 
received brcaihlo^g attcnlion. At the cIom many com- 
lado cc»ii*«;rated thcmidvcs for ser\'icc, while seven 
EinDcra surrendered." 

"A deep Lmpression was made by the Major trying to 
talk vith hia bead d^nd face bound, ' Freedom from Grave- 
clothes ' being the subject ; two sought blcaaing ol bolincfls i 
Bixleea sojIh sought liberty at night," 

Even these lugubrious methods arc sometimes out- 
done^ In certain places in England the practice 
of addressing their audiences from coffins has within 
the past few months found furVour with Uic Aimy's 
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ofBcer?^ Possibly evea such gruesomt' dt^victis as 
these may yet be developed and intcnsificid still 
further, but it is a melancholy reflection that it 
should be possible in these days to induce the public 
to lend their countenance aad their financial support 
to the moral regeneratiun of the masses by means oi 
doctrines that are no longer rt^asunable even to the 
ignorant, propagated by methods that savour of 
nothing so much as the chiimber of horrore in a 
third-rate travelling show. 

It may be admitted th-it in every civilized commu- 
nity there is a certain proportion of people whose 
primitive intelligence may dispose them to accept 
any reli^otis doctrine whatsoever provided the 
mode of its presentment is sufficiently startling. 
It is ex'en possible tliat such people may undergo 
3ome kind of moral reformation, at least o£ a tem- 
porary nature^ in consequence of the nervous or men- 
tat shock to which they havt? been thus subjected, j 
\Miat the Army fails to recognize is that the number 
of such people, whether actual evildoers or not, 
must necessarily be exceedingly minute in this 
country at the present day, and that the ideas which 
tend inevitably to reduce that number still farther 
have long ago penetrated to the very classes — 
ignorant in other respects though they may be — 
which the Army regards as peculiarly fitted for the 
sincere reception of its doctrines and the enthusiastic 
adoption of its methods. Its mistake is in supposing 
and proclaiming that these doctrines and methods 
are capable of universal applic^ation to the spiritiuil 
needs and the mental development oi the masses, 
and consequently nearly all its expenditure q1 
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effort and the public's expenditure of moaey are 
applied Co th« futile task ol employing obsolete 
weapons in the moral and spiritual subjugation of 
the multitude who, quite as well as their betters, 
know the weapons to be obsolete . 

Professor Huxley pointed out in 1890 that to have 
the intellect of the nation put down by organized 
fanaticism was a greater evil than those which it 
was the professed mission of the Salvation Army 
to cure. Although the intellect of the nation has 
not been put down, the organisation which aims, 
directly and indirectly, at accomplishing it to-day, 
is in greater public favour than ever before. It is 
bold enough to demand larger powers in its " social " 
work, which powers would enable it to lest the 
reforming ef&cacy upon men in a state of captivity of 
doctrines and methods that have egrcgioualy failed 
with them in a state of freedom- It even demands 
that the State should subsidize this dismal busi- 
ness, so that its officers would practically Ijecome 
State servants and its antiquated dogmas woidd 
constitute a rehgioua test not only on the "sub- 
merged " who might be handed overtoils care but 
also on all members of the public who might desire 
to take part in the "social" work of the ration. 
It was one of the arguments of In Darkest England 
that the class dcscribtjd by General Booth as *' sub- 
merged '^ was largely recruited from the upper ranks 
of society. In these ranks the general standard of 
intelligence n»ay fairly be supposed to be higher 
than in those beneath. But misfortune, poverty, 
and even vice do not necessarily impair or lower the 
mental faculties of a mau to the extent of making 
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certain propositions acceptable which were formerly 
incredible. Intelligence, unfortun;iIely. may be 
accompanied by depravity in any class, but when 
this is the case it is not easy to see how that depravity 
is to bo mitigated or removed merely by an appeal 
which, to t>e successful, must be made not to intelli- 
gence but to ignorance. Tiiis is really the gener^ 
dilemma which confronts the Salvation Army, and 
as the beliefs and the mental calibre of its members 
enable or compel them completely to ignore it, their 
qualifications for dealing with any department of (he 
nation^s work are atwvit as inadmissible as they 
possibly could be, even if the governmental and 
frntincial system of the organization were otherwise 
fuultK'SS- 

The outlook upon life of the Salvationist is neces- 
sarily circumscribed, and it is tolerably evident that 
to people who sincerely accept the Army's doctrines 
the pa3Sion for souls must necessarily predominate 
over every other human interest. This passion is 
not very perceptible in the majority of the British 
public who finance the Army, and if they indulge it 
vicariously at considerable sacrifice to themselves it 
is only because they have been led to believe that the 
process of spiritual regeneration is accompanied 
by ottier improvement of a more material nature. 
With the Salvationist sout-saving comes first, and 
when he is not engaged in the engrossing task of 
cnllecting moneyit appears to be the officer's busi- 
ness to utilize every occasion in life for that supreme 
purpose. What, for example, is the proper treat- 
ment for a person who faints at a meeting ? " W hen 
the person comes to herself inquiry should Im nv^>j^ 
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whether stie has given herself up to God so far as her 
conscience bids her-*' '*A faint," says Oriiers and 
RagtiiaiionSj with composure, " is often the result o( 
agitation of mind caused by fighting against convic- 
tions of duty " [p. 395). Sometimes the "startling " 
jiiethods of Salvationism are apparently accom- 
ied by more serious results than mere fainting^ 
as the following report from theWar Cry (April it, 
1903) shows : — 

Solemn Prediction Vhwfieo. 

" . , . Acljutiint solemnly predicted that some one 

present that ^^vening would never enter the Barratka a^am, 

A few hours Taler, Brother , aji old and rc&p*xled 

£otdler> who had attended all the Sunday meetings, vras 
Hi]cldi?nly promoted to (!]nry. The event has made a deep 
ini press Lon. 

The field officer is enjoined to study carefully " the 
instructive portions of the WarCry" and though their 
discovery may embarrass him less than it would 
the ordinary member of the public the significance of 
this particular incident is designed to impress itseU 
on both, though, no doubt, in a somewhat di^erent 
manner. 

The '* closing hours of men*3 lives '' are, in fact» 
specially recommended for the meditation of the 
officer. *^ It is a very sorrowful thing/' says Orders 
and Regidaiions, "and yet, nevertheless, I'ery true 
that ]»opli3 will laugh at the mercy and tenderness of 
God while they will be hushed into solemnity by 
talk about death, and the grave, and the sorrows of 
lost aonla " (p, izy). Nothing, the field officer is 
reminded, is more effective in bringing people to a 
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sense of their condition than "the lamentations of 
sirnieis, and tUe triumphs <if saints, in their last 
hours " {p. 176)- In visiting tUe sick he must, before 
alJ thingSt " deal faithfully " with those wlio» he has 
reason to fear^ art not prepared for death. Relatives 
and friends, he is told, will often be more concerned 
at such times for the quiet and comfort of the 
patient, but in these cases thi? F.O. must, if necessar>', 
disregard their wishes and ''telt the truth in the 
most sfjlemn and pointed manner " (pp. 175-6). 
He is to note down in his private pocket-book 
"anything remarkable that may be said by the 
sufferer," for use as startling evajigelic:il material 
either at his meetings or in the columns of the War 
Cry (p. 176). At the funeral of an unsaved person, 
orofonewhose relatives arc mostly unsaved, "warn- 
ings of the plainest kind should be poured out " 
(p. 6ai). Thus, in every circumstance of life or 
death, the field officer is required to put soul-saWng 
before everything. On board ship, if permission to 
hold services be refused him, he must " contrive to 
get a few passengers in groups " In ordor to attain his 
purpose. Elaborate directions arv given him as to 
how he sliall comport himself with members of other 
sects, including Catholics, Muhammedans, and Jews, 
He is recommended to assume that such people are 
smcere in their beliefs, and Is cautioned against at^ 
tacking them on account of their creed or ceremonial. 
With Ciilholics he is not to admit being a Protestant, 
but only an '"attestant -, " with Mohammcdiins he 
must beware of *' describing Moh.iirim<^d as a false 
prophet ; *' and with Jews he " should ;dways decline 
any dispute about Jesus Christ or the New Testa- 
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raent " — all this the better to induce Catliolics» 
Mdiiunmedans and Jews alike to abandon their 
respective creeds in favour of his ownn He is. in 
short, to be all things to all men but *■ without any 
sacrifice of principle " (pp. 234-5). 

Leaving Mohammedanism and Judaism out of 
account, it is tolerably certain that the Army derives 
no small satisfaction from any accessions of strength 
which it may be able to obtain at the expense of 
other Christian bodies, notwithstanding the fact that 
its leading doctrines are stated to be common to all 
such bodies. One of the most instructive portions 
of the War Cry is the " In Doubt " colunm, which 
contains replies to correspondents on the most dl- 
verae subjects. From it the following counsel to 
scccdcrs from the Church of England b taken : — 

" ' L.M/ asks il I ^hinlc it would be wise for ^Salvation- 
iat to attend church and partake of Ihe Sacrament- 

*' I think it would be very unwise. By aigiurve Articles o( 
War, your frJcnd declared sHfi would he a ttuc, faithful and 
loyal Soldier, She ought, therefore, to have more per- 
fpcUy underslood Iho principles and practices of the Army 
before doing this. There can be no ^^reater (oily than for a 
person to rush and join a society, not knowing what that 
society believes in, what it teaches, and what iu cerc- 
tnonica and sacraments are. If ' L.M's ' iricnd fell that 
she could not serve God without taking the SacrampotH she 
ought not to have become a Salvationist. * L.M/ should 
ask bet friend to see the Officer, who will he able to advise 
bcr what to do," 

These criticisms of " L.M's," conduct would be morxi 
convincing were the Army not a society in wliicli a 
rusli is really the approved method of entrance, and 
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which is only too anxious to obtain members from 
any scarce at almost any price. Even if "L.M." 
before joining the Army had mentioned her scruples 
concerning the abandomnent of the Sacrament to 
her officer, it is most probable that they would have 
been very lightly brushed aside. In point of fact, 
however, there is absolutely nothing in the Articles 
of War themselves to prohibit members of the .\rmy 
from partaking of llie Sacrament- In this instance, 
therefore, the lack of circumspection and frankness 
is surely on the part of the Army rather than that 
of "L.M/* It waa its business to know the body 
from which she had come and, therefore, its duty to 
instruct her in regard to those matters of importance 
which the document she wasrequired to sign did not 
explicitly mention. 

Another case of doubt which is solved in the same 
column is equally indicative of the Array's loose 
methods ol securing members : — 
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" ' E.R/ ifl much troubled through being told that it wai 
Christ who founded tb« Church ol Englajid, but the Gcaeial 
who founded the Salvation Army, and tha.t in leaving the 
Church for the Army she is rnakiag a choice between God 
and man. 

" This Ja an incorrect way oi putting the matter- The 
Church of Chnst is vastly larger than the Church of Eng- 
land ; it includes ' all who love the Lotd Jeaua Christ in 
sincerity,' whatever their name or creed. Cocsequently 
the Salvation A.nny Ja equally a part of Chnsfs Church 
with every other sect which Geeks to do His will. Do as 
God bids you. not as man says. Ka one on earth can decide 
for you vh^t you shall do with your life.*' 



It is unfortunate that the divinity of the Array's 
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origin 9hou]d not Ln? more self-evident to those of lU 
converts who. after all, evidently set some store by 
auch an attribute, and that it should be necessary to 
establish it by correspondence in consequence of 
doubts upon the subject following the process of 
conversion. 

In anotlicr somewhat similar case of doubt the 
problem and its solution are stated as follows j — 

" ' W-FjC was brought up to Church irom childhood^ 
but con\-erted in the /Umy^ Ought be to join the Army 
or stay in the Church ? 1 confeas I am pui^led that any 
one Should find difficulty in deciding & question hke this, 
'W.RC.'iiayihirHiidfthatlie'ieelsCknil iacalboghlm to Bonw 
tlofinito work-' And his eyoa have been opened to the truilis 
nf sGWation in the Army' If he meets with opposition on 
the part of those who shouhl lielp hini, this will only make 
him It belts- Christian H and mnrc capable to fight the batllH 
ol the Lord. ' W-F-Cp' BhonlJ at once see the commanding 
officer/' 

From these dicta it is recessaiy to conclude (i) that, 
in the Army's opinion, no definite work is available 
in the Church of England for a pei-son in the position 
of " W.F.C," and (2) that, when the Army declares 
that " no one on earth *' can decide what such people 
shall do with their lives, it really means that no one 
on earth should presume to do so except the Army 
and its office rSn 

The advantages of the Army's disclaimer of the 
name of Protestant are seen in the following report 
relating to its inroads upon Swiss Citholicisoi {War 
Cry^ June 6, 1903) ;— 



"Commissioner Mrs. Booth- Hellberg. who, with lier 
husband, is in command oi the Army in SnltccrlAnd, boa a 
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moat gratifying account to give ol tho position in Switzcr- 
Ui^d : * The two main IrjiLuros o( last yenr'^ warJarc hjve 
boeu a definite advjn^e upon the Catholic cantons, and 
important dovelopmenla of our Social Work, . , . Thp 
city of FribourE may be con-sidered the centre and strong- 
hold oi Swifls Catholicism. ... In thia place wc opened 
fire Last Auguftl. Efforts were not aparod on the part ol the 
ecdeaiaaticaJ authorities to oppose us- . - , One energetic 
prieat, in hia grtal zcil, went even so far a» to place himself 
several evenings before the door leading to our boll, ivhere, 
with oiitHtrcfched arm?i, he tried to prevent the p»>ple frcrni 
entermg, entreating them to return to ' the only true 
ehurch.* The attraction of the Salvationiat* wafl, however, 
too great [ the priest wss gently pushed a^ide and the 
people entered. In this place we have now a rtnmtwr 
of Soldiers, nearly all of whom have been converted from 

Catholicism." 

This report hardly goes to confirm the idoa enter- 
tained by some Roman Catholics that the Army in 
Cathfilic countries is not really a proselytising body, 
for the ''gratifying" feature about the report is 
not so much the fact that converts have been made 
as that they have been made at the expense of the 
Catholic Church. 

This aspect of "attestant " Salvationism has, 
apparently, escaped the attention of the Konian 
Catholics ol port Glasgow, who are reported to liave 
displayed the heartiest enthusiasm of any settion of 
the community on the occasion of General Gooth^s 
recent visit to that town {DatSy Nffws, August 23, 

1905)' 

It is, unfortunately, not only in it3 dealing<i with 
grown men and women that the Army's passion for 
soul-saving is seen. It is carriwJ also into its training 
of the youngn "Nothing could be more dreasitv\\. 
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says Orders and Re^tdoHoTts, " than that the splendid 
organization of the Army shoiUd be used to familiar- 
ize children with the most solemn and awful truths, 
without securing their conversion to God " (p, 360]. 
To most people the dreadful thing will seem the 
f:iiiiiliarizing of children with the most solemn and 
awful truths at all. and especially by the methods 
favoured by the Army H While the ostensible object 
of its juvenile Bands of Love is that of " influencing 
the children to kindness to one another and to ani- 
mals," the real object is " specially that of attract- 
ing them to the meetings of the Army, and to lead 
them to God ^' (p, 361). Similarly, instruction is 
not the object of the various educational classes 
which form part or, rather, were intended to form 
part, of the work of the Young People's Legion, 
Among the subjects are included geography^ short- 
hand, composition, drawing, book-keeping, arith- 
metic, physical drill, etc. In the Legion and in its 
classes the following principles are to be observed : — 

" Nolhiny Ux the nature of dcbat« or discussions . . . 
id to be permitted. Special care must be exercised in the 
Educational GassM to exclude anything which might lead 
to that idle questioning which serves no other purpose 
than the waste of time which ought to be olheiwiae em- 
ployed. 

" Resting at riathlng short of the aaJvalion of the young 
peoptCi the whole idea of the Legion is to bring the young 
people to God. and train Ihem to light for Him, and no 
matter how prosperous in every other respect the Legion 
may be, it wili be a faihtre unleaa it accomplishes this end *' 
(p. J«). 

That the Army's hesitating and distmsKiil iitili>a- 
ti«l of education should be completely overshadowe *3 
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by its fixed idea of the omnipresence of sin ajid the 
necessity of vioJently eradicating it iSj of course, 
only naturals In such circumstances knowledge 
cannot well be of any account except in so far as il 
can be made to minister to the " blood and fire " 
propaganda. Reading and writing, fortunately, 
are not forbidden, but are even recommended for 
the education of officers. " To be able to read and 
write plainly wilJ be a useful acquirement ; to be able 
to read rapidly in private will be a heJp to personal 
improvement, the value of which it is impossible to 
estimate *' {0, and R., p. 21). The amount of general 
knowledge considered essential for oflicership is 
evidently not oppressive :~ 

"' EH.'" must be a Solrfier six months before applying 
for officeiship ; she must also get some ^ood, piticlical 
eipencnceot Army work and methods- During the months 
»he is waitiag she should imptovc her writing and spellings 
read all the good books she can get, such as the Warrior 
and Rcd-Hot Hbrarifs, Sahaiion Sotdury, by the General, 
and Mm* Booth's works- ' EhHh" should have a dictionao'. 
and always look at it £or a word she does dol knew how to 
Spell. This i$ a very helpfiU habit " {War Cry, Novcrobcr 

True, the field officer is recommended to "improve 
his power to think/' This he is lo accomplish by 
considering the " character of the War," '* the reasons 
why things are done in aparticularway,^'and *' what 
things arc those which prevent people being saved '* 
lO,itttdR.tp.2L). He is told to improve his memory 
and to cultivate his powers of observation. Thus, 
''he should make a pointo/ looking aleveiy important 
object he meets, and considering it in its relation to 
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the War." In this sense be should observe "the 
town in which he is stationed, the people witli whom 
he meets *'— and, indeed, everything animate or 
inanimate within the confints of his horizon. Geo- 
graphy is not forbidden him- Indeed, he is told to 
learn "all about the nations/' which means, however, 
" those particulars concerning them which would be 
Ukely to have to do willi the spread of Salvation 
amongst them " (p. az). Even those Salvationists 
who are not officers arc put on their guard against 
the dangers of enlightenment for enlightenment's 
sake : — 

" ' Doubtful ' asks if Lt Js wrong to h;Lve a,n ambition to 
acquire knowledge and to improve oncaelf He (eels that 
this ambition is selfish, and bcLevea that unless he sur- 
renders every idol he cannot obtain the blessing of a clean 
heart, Jor which he is so earnestly aecldag. 

'* It 15 a perfectly Lawful, reasonable, and even desirable 
thing that ' DonbtiuL ' GbouEd acquire knowledge ^nd sbould 
improve himseJi, It would be selfiflh if tlic acquiaition ol 
knowledge became the whole aim of ' Doiibtlul'!^ ' exist- 
cnce« and the ruling passion of hb life. In ' Doubtful's ' 
case ihe acijuiaition of knowledge b merely a meaiLS to an 
end. It is, li J undcrstiind him rightly, in order that ha 
may tcaiih men and womirn Hod's law? and leail tbt-m lo 
repentance and salvation. He should by alt moans, and at 
once, give hinueir to Chriat, stirrendcnng fully and atuH^ 
lutely- Are you certain, however^ that the tbingb you ars 
pursuing will improve the mmd ? " {IVar Cry, August z, 

The " are you certaui, howtver," of the final question 
is fiigiii6cant. li the Army does not succeed in 
'^ putting down the intellect of the nation '* it must 
at least be conceded that it does its hcst. 

The general intelligence of the average Salvationist 
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and the attitude towards worldly things which he is 
required to observe are fairly illustrated by the 
questions and answf^rs relating to secular subjects 
which ftrc deaJt with in the " In Doubt '' column of 
(he War Cry. A lingering trace ol the old Adam is 
apparent in the inquiry oI "S.W/' whether it is 
wrong " to keep eggs laid by his neigh[jour*s fowls 
in his garden hedge." On questions affecting the 
rights of property the Army 5p<^ak3 with knowhdge 
and its views are irreproachabie. "N.H/", who is 
doubtful whether she ought to ride on Sunday to 
her corps, which is forty minutes' walk from her 
home, is told that if she is strong enough to walk 
slie would not be justified in riding, '* If un.tblo 
to walk, ' N.H/ rausl obey licr own conscience, H 
she herscU feels that it is wrong, it would be better 
for h(?r not to ride." What " N.H" must do if she 
is imable to walk and also feels that it is wrong to 
ride is, unfortunately, left unsolved. One corre- 
spondent inquires wJitft her it is desirable for Salva- 
lionifsts to go '' to see a play, The Sign of the Cross^*^ 
and asks whether such a ptay is considered by his 
moral censors to be elevatuig. One would have 
thought that here were startling rdigioUfi devices 
enoTigh after tlie Salvationist's own heart, and that 
an acquaintance with Mr, Wilson Barrett's master- 
piece might well have been thoxight to work towards 
edilieation. Yet the answer is uneijuivocal : Tliere 
may be elevating features about the play, but ^"^ the 
same amount of time spent in private prayer would 
l>e infinitely more elevating." The a Ire -going, in 
short, is "a waste of time," and "people wlio are 
baptised with the power of God have neither time 
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nor desire to go to theatres-" After this one is pre- 
pared to iiud "a play called Uttcie Tom's Cabin"' 
also condemned. " L.M.*' is informed that it " would 
certainly Ije wrong '' for her to see it, for she " would 
find that she could not touch pitch without being 
smeared." In these cases, unlike that of Sunday 
traveUingj the individual Salvationist conscience is 
not regarded by Headquarters as a trustworthy 
guide. An inquirer who asks whether it is right 
Jor a Christian '* to sing or listen to comic songs, 
or to attend worldly concerts " is curtly referred to 
Colossians iii, i6, 17, as " an all-sufficient answer-" 
'* P.M./' who is in doubt whether he ought to read 
" a religious story of high tendency/' is told some- 
what crypticaUy to read nothing which does not 
leave him better than before he tiegan it, the sugges- 
tion being, apparently, that rehgious stones of high 
tendency are apt to have a contrary effect. In spite 
or in consequence of these and other official restric- 
tions the Salvation Army has developed, in its officers 
at least, a certain element of joviahty and even 
humour which is peculiarly its own. As it appears 
to be somewhat uniform in its quality, and is dis- 
played chieily in connexion with the process of tak- 
ing the outdoor and indoor coUcctions, it may be 
presumed to tte merely an unnatural growth fostered 
by Congress Hall only under the stress of stem 
financial necessity. 

It is obvious that the particular kind of mentality 
that pervades (he Salvation Aimy as a whole is likely 
lo form a congenial ground for the growth of prac- 
tices based upon the hteral and unenlightened inter- 
pretation of particular Biblical texts. Among such 
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practi^M is that of faith-hea!ing. This doctrine is 
explicitly taught by the Anriy, although it is certain 
that very few of the public who contribute to its 
prcfpagiition are aware of the fact. The subject, 
moreoverH is one which evidently threatens to give 
General Booth a considerable amount of trouble, 
for he ha5 recently been at great pains to warn hi5 
officers of the dangers accompanying the acceptance 
of the doctrine, and to instruct them regarding the 
hmils within which the practice is permissible in the 
Anny. Jn Faith-keaiing : A Memorandum for the 
Use of Officers of the Salvaiion Army, published in 
1902, General Booth, while admitting that faith- 
healing is a Salvationist doctrine, protests against 
the abuse to which it has been subjected outside the 
Arm^', and declares with all the emphasis of plenli- 
ful italics that nothing similar can on any account 
be tuJerated within it. It is not actually stated that 
members of the Army have already abused the prac- 
tice, but there are gf>od reasons for saying that it 
would not be surprising if many of them had done 
SO- *■ There is ever a class/' we are told. '* who are 
more readily carried off by the idea of signs and 
wonders. There are, as a matter of course, some 
answering to this description amongst us," Here 
the word " some " certainly errs on the side of moder- 
ation. According to the " Memorandum " the 
principal things that must not be taught in the 
Army in connexion with faith-healing are these : — 



(1) That aicluicsfl la necc^arily B.n evid«nc« ot the ptr«- 
cncc oJ sin in the per^oiu afflicted. 

{2) Tbat when disease U not healed in anawcr to prayer, 
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or VkrheD death foUon^ as the result o[ sickness, it b the 
result of tlie unbelief ol tbe sufFecer- 

(3) Tbat those wha exercise Icuth lor the purpose ot hcaA- 
ing are cured when there is evidence that they are not- 

f4l That it is cootraiy to the will of Gt»d tJutt means 
should be used for the recovery ot the sick. 

That it should actually be necessary in the twenti- 
eth centuiy seriously lo deliver these warnings to the 
members of an org^anization almost wholly sup- 
ported by the money of the public i». in itsdi, a^ 
toiinding. The whole piimphlet is a labouri-d argu^ 
ment to show that none of these extraordinary ideas 
are sanctioned, but that all are really excluded, by 
the Army's definition of faith -healing. That defini- 
tion runs ^ follows: "The recovery of persons 
afflicted with serious diseases, by the power of God, 
in answer to faith and prayer, without the use ol 
ordinary means, such as doctors, medicines, and iite 
like *' {Orders and Regulations, p. 51 ; Faiih- healing, 
pp, 1-2}. This definition is at least plain and com- 
prehensible, and it appears to be an arcurate literal 
interpretation of the well-knowu Biblical passa^^e 
(James, v. 14-15) upon which Uie whole practice of 
faith-healing is founded. In his pamplilet, how- 
ever, General Booth endeavours to persuade his 
followers not only that the neglect of ordinary means 
in the treatment of the sick is dangerous Mid, there- 
fore, condemnable from a merely rational stand- 
pomt, but also that the Bibhcal passage in question 
actually enjoins tlie employment o£ such means. 

It is exceedingly difhcult to define precisely the 
net result of General Booth's exposition ol tlie 
Anny*s present attitude, but it appears to be this : 
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(i) The Army Ix^Jicves in failh-hcaling in the sense 
of its own cicftnition ; (2j it strongly diwourages the 
neglect of ordinary curative methods ; (3) it believes 
that such methods are explicitly enjoined by St, 
James*s epistte, and (4) it allows tlie neglect of means 
"when the sick have the conviction wrought in 
thoir hearts by the Spirit that God is willing to heal 
them," but recommends that, where; the exercise 
of faath aJone by the patient or by others fails, there 
should be '* a return to the use of the means that arc 
usual and convi^nient irr such sickness " — that is, of 
course, if tiie patient still survives when the expen- 
ment falls, AIJ this seems a sufficiently confused 
and dangerous set of doctrines to instil into the minds 
of a class of people whose intelligence and discrimin- 
ation in regard to natural and supernatural pheno- 
mena are as yet m a sadly uncultivated state. Why, 
m these circumstances* docs not General Btjolh adopt 
the only clear and safe course of prohibiting abso- 
hitely the neglect of ordinary curative means by his 
followers ? The answer must be that it is because 
h<-- himsplf has encouraged his followers to neglect 
the use of such ordinary means, with the consequence 
that he is nuw in danger of having two bodies of 
doctrine on the subject of faitli-heaiing within Uie 
Army. 

It will be ri'membcred that the passage in St, 
Jameses epistle inns as follows : ** Is any sick among 
you ? let him caU for the elders of the church ; and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in 
the name oi tlie Lord : And tile prayer of faith ^hall 
save the sick, and the Lord sliall raise htm np/* 
Several pages of General Booth's pamphlet are otxxL- 
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pied with a dissertation on the purpose of the act 
of anointing with oil recommended in the text. 
It was not, it is argued, a mere formality or syrnbol. 
Oil, it is explained at great length, was celebrated in 
Judea for its sanative qualities. In the Eastern 
world it was " one of the most useful and popular 
remedies known." " Perhaps," writes General 
Booth, with an approach to enthusiasm, "it comes 
nearest to being a universal remedy of any substance 
in existence." What more natural, then, than that 
the Apostle should lay down the simple rule that 
the members of the early Church "should call in 
their comrades for prayer, and that they should, by 
rubbing or batliingthe body, or such part of it as 
might be specially atfected, with oil, apply this sim- 
ple and universally approved remedy ? " Having 
shown thus ingeniously that the text sanctions the 
use of oil as a curative means, General Booth pro- 
ceeds to put in a plea for lus own panacea ol water 
'* in nearly every foim of illness," as well as for 
various means suited to the particular fancies o( 
others, such as brown breads milk, fniit, or even " a 
little soda and water, or a little Seidlita powder, or 
other corrective medicine." All this is excellent 
precept, but some Salvationists may possibly have 
enough perception to see that whtn these prescrip- 
tions have been followed the element of faith, as 
understood by them, has practically vanished. 

It is important to note that General Booth's 
Orders and Regulations give no countenance whatso- 
ever to this later interpretation of the signiftcalion 
of means and the act of anointing with oil. Tlie 
passages relating to the subject read as follows : — 
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" Wbrm Soldirr^orotheradeatre to present thenUflvH to 
God for recovery by fallh, or where the F-0. b led to aecb 
hewing for himaclf. his soldiers, or others, in thia way, let 
the following BUf^gestions he attL*nded to — 

" {a) Anointing with oil is evidently not cast^ntia]. seeing 
that as many rem jrlu-blecasK of healing have been wrought 
without tt as with it. It is but n form, StUl when persons 
attach importance to it, it can be u^ed- 

" [b] When oil is used, oU that i^ required is to anoint 
the forehead with it. Tosup|K»e that there is any necessity 
to apply it to the poirts aflected ia elmply ridicukous. for U 
that line be followed out it may be said that the oil a 
sntlal to the healing, 11 the cure ifi wrought by God. 

iching the forehead with oil serves every purpose " (p. 53). 



The corrective medicine of the " Faith-healing *' 

pamphlet was administered to his foUowtT5 by 
GencraJ Booth in 190a, and the contents were re- 
published in a series of issues of the War Cry towards 
the end of 1904- But tbe passages on faith-healing 
here quoted £rom Orders and Regulations are taken 
from the edition of thai work bearing on i(s title- 
page Ihc date 1904, and this issue is the edition at 
present current. They have, moreover, formed 
part of the official doctrine of the Army for many 
yea^rs, and it is therefore hardly reasonable for 
General Booth to expect his followers at this time of 
day to execute sucli a complete volte-face on a 
subject that is evidently quite in harmony with their 
whole system of religious belief. Tt Js well known 
that Mr, Booth^CUbborn, the General's son-in>law, 
found refuge for a time in Dr^ Dowie's sect ; and 
it is no secret in 5al\'ationist circles that when Dn 
Dowie was in London several members and officers 
of the Army, in defiance of its rules, had themselves 
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baptized in accordance with (he rites of that gentle- 
man's faitli- 

Tlie freedom of the Army's officers and members 
even in regard to the furtheranre of admittedly 
good causes pronjoted by other societies or organ- 
iiations is stringently limited. There is a para- 
graph in Orders and Re^ulaiions which purports to 
explain '' why we generally hold off "from taking part 
in demonstrations or meetings got up by other people 
for the attainment of specific objects with which 
the Army professes to sympathize. It reads as 
follows ; — 

" Ilithrtio, with rare exceptions ► the Army ha-s held aloof 
entirely from rcJomiiiifi societies, and at present ibere la 
no aufhcient rec^son for any change of conduct in this res- 
pect " Ip- 572). 

This is certainly not very explanatpry. StiU, 
Salvationists may take part in independent demon- 
strations on behalf of such things as temperance or 
purity, but not without the authorization of the 
divisional oflicec. If a procession takes place there 
must be '* no mixing with others' doings." The 
soldiers must '' march in one solid company . . . 
so as to retain their separate Salvation character." 
Wlien the function i"! over they must "march off 
to their barracks or some other place appointed 
for thorn exclusively " (p, 574). In other words, 
the demonstration, if it can profitably be counten- 
anced at all, must be utilized as far as possible as an 
advertisement for the Anny. In most <^uarters the 
Army's miraerical weakness would lend to fniRtrale 
ratlier tb^ to attain this object, and this fact alone 
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seems sufllideiilly lo account for its policy of absttn- 
tion. "All these agitations," it is explained, ''are 
in some measure calculated lo take officers and sol- 
diers off the main purpose for which the Army exists, 
that is. the .Ovation of soiil?i *' (573). Thrre is, 
apparently, no need for the Army to hdp oClier 
people in their efforts to do good, inastnuch as those 
eftorts, even ii unsupported by it, cannot fail to work 
lo its advantiigtH "Ever>' tffort to do good, of 
every form and character, reaJly and truly assists 
the Army in the accomplishment of its great work " 
(p. 574). It is, however, precisely to the alleged 
failure of other people's efforts to do good that the 
Army owes its origin, and it has certaiidy nothing 
to gain by their success- Thus, even in connexion 
with things that are acknowledged to be good, the 
personal liberty of the Salvationist is crushed, and 
in spite of his General's well-restrained sympathy 
with good causes, every possible means is employed 
in practice to dwarf his mind to the capacity which 
is capable of containing one belief only — tliat in the 
doctrines and activities of Salvationism alone reside 
all Ihc elements and incentives that arc necessary for 
the full develojiment of nil the retigious, soL^ialt and 
civic virtues desirahle in the members of a civilized 
community. 



CHAPTER rX 



THE CONVERSIONS OF SALVATIONTSM 



Thr phenomena of conversion, which is oi primordial 
necessity in the Salvationist S5'stem, have recently 
been made the subject of scientific study by the 
psychologist. Professor William James, of HiUA'ard, 
in his volume entitled The Varieties oj Religious 
Experience (London : Longmans, 1903), reaches 
the conclusion that, in certain instances at least, 
the process and its results can only be accounted for 
by the direct action oi an external objective inilu- 
ence which may be termed tlie Divine Spirit, In 
certain quarters there has been a disposition to 
appeal to this work Jor the purpose of lending 
scientific sanction to the methods by which con- 
versiona are ordinarily sought to be effected, 5uch as 
those practised by the Salvation Army. It is not, 
however, with organized or medianically produced 
conversions that Professor James deals. Even il 
experiences so produced may be regarded as religi- 
ous, they certainly did not fall within the scope of 
Professor James's special study. For the purposes 
of that study " religion " is carefully defined by him 
as ** the feehngs, acts, and experiences of individual 
men in their sohtude, so far as they apprehend them- 
selves to stand in relation to whatever they may 
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H consider the divine." The Salvation Aimy, how- 

H ever, is a pcrmaDcntly established revivGil agency^ 

H and any conversions which it may be capable oE 

H effecting differ in every es^ntial particular from Oiose 

^M examined by Professor James, which too^ place 

H without any direct Lntermediate human mstru- 

H mentality or the employment oE any such startling 

expedients as tliose utilized by the Army, This 

difference is importiint, for it accounts (or the 

relative transitoriness of the Anny's conversions, 

I and for the fact that although an enormous number 
of so-called converts are stated to pass annually 
through its iiands it is apparently unable to point 
to any increase in its memberehip from year to year 
in this country. 
The tale of these conversions is told every week in 
the pages of the War Cry. It is contained in some 
hundreds of telegrams and postal reports from a 
large number of the corps or congregations through- 
out the country, these telsgr^ims and reports giving 
a concise account of their work durmg the previous 
week. The field officer is required to do his best to 
send suitable reports of this natur<2 to the official 
joiimal, and in Orders and ReguiatioHS he is told how 
it should be done : — 

"The foUowing is an onaTuplo of how presfi telegrams 
should bo written ; — 

" WttrCry. St- Albaks. — Great Salvation Meetings led by 
Genetal yesterday- Thousands oE people- Procesions 
throngh niany of llie Iciui-f?^! furts of Ibe town- Excellent 
ord« throughout ; police very icind. All lour Town 
Corps took part in march : Tivr br.'kss banils anti tambourine 
ifi- Sfil(?iidiJ mwiin^s rislit through the day. Empire 
itie crowded with men. Finished with slwvvte o^ 
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victovyi over mnety euuigis retuniiiis to God. Monday^ 
wonderful meeting morning and afternoon- Great bap- 
tisDia of power and blessing. Night meeting, Towd Hail 
CTammcrt, and great cficct produced by Geiwral's appeals. 
Fur ty- five more at Mercy »seat- Twenty- two Candi- 
dates " (pp. 533-41- 

It mmt be admitted that most of the Anny's 
officers or " war correspondents " experience little 
difficulty in absorbing the spirit of this journalistic 
model- The following reports published at various 
times witliin the past three years, are a few typical 
specimens of the messages actually sent- Althougli 
selected almost at random, they serve to show, not 
only the methods of recording the results but, 
incidentally, some of the more characteristic traits 
of the Salvationist mind : — 

" Ek«outh.— One hundred and four ainnert have 
sought salvation within the past tl:ree montha," 

" Chalk Farm.— Special week-end campai^, led by 

Adjutant and Mrs, , assii^ted by Salvation Lifeboat 

Crew. Saturday night, routing opea-aiTt pleaty of drunV; 
sUndiiiR round. Inaide, musical torrent by a host o( 
Salvation Nightingales ; two soula going into the Fountain, 
Sunday, four great meetings. Morning, a walce-up meet' 
iag. ' Lights along the shore ' i Brother- — -, oi the Life 
Assurance^ who has come to Vive and work amonght us, in- 
troduced. Three o'clock, singing service by Lifeboat 
Ctew. Night, subject * Wrecks ' : crowded Barracks; 
wtiil« first Gong wa!t being fjiven out a soul knelt at the 
mercy-seat ; two more afterwarda — making five for week- 
end." 

" HoLLOWAT I. — "In the absence of the band, who were 
away enjoying the ^ea-bree7U« at >faj~g3te, the Soldlera 
raUied well all day. and we h^id good neclingn, both inside 
and out. ctosing up a day of salvation joy with three soub 
nt the Cioaa." 
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" BniGHToN L^A bdpful and fruiHul w^k-end with out 
own officers. Night, death -beds oi unconverted actor, 
men ni society, ajid sajntfl visited m imagination ; the 
itlarious rntries of the latter invitinjiily depicted ; two for 
solvation." 
" TwLCKENBAM. — Vult of Batteivea I. bapd for week- 
end much enjoyed. Four soub- Our band away" 

" Rfi<iENT HALLr- — . , - A wHl-'rustaiiied SMnday. Ad- 

Ijutant and Mra* lending ; nmc soula, including a 
wGuld-be murderer, who was arrested in hia con tciti plated 
deed by the sound o( the drum/* 
" Cardiff Vll. — Visit of Captain and Mr»- . ol Life 
Assurance. Never-to-be-Iorgotlcn day : five houls sur- 
rendered. Finance above ordinary. 'Cry*' aoJd out" 
" St. Andrews. — Good week-end, Tayport Band to 
the front ; town stirred ; Soldiers on fire -. five Mula in the 
Fountain." 
" Nhwinctow Green, — Stafi-CapL , with CapL— — 
and Sergt --Major , irom Training Home, with ns. 
Twi^nty-four cadets farewclled for Field — one for Switzer- 
land- Fifteen soub acce]>led Christ, including batkslidrT 
who gave way on lienriDg one of lus own compoaitions sung, " 
" HAXBow-iN-FuR-if*s. — ... On Sunday aflomoi^o 
at the three o'clock meeting the brigadier adOrejiscd the 
young people, and oh, what a Aight the seniors hiid about 
lour o'clock, when thirty-six bo\'s 3»nd girls came out lor 
salvation, many of them crying aloijd." 

" Rv&DEH- — Some appreciative remarks on the Army's 

work were made by the Hcv. during the J.S. Annivcr- 

aaiy. Setretaiy 's baby was dedicated, and fig hi 

ftoulfl cried tor mercy." 

"Cardiff V. — . , . MarvrlTous times .... Sunday 
good timi^ all day. Night, nearly oU the congregation- 
young and old, 4a.m1 and dinner— wept and praved be- 
neath the power of God. Several backsliders were 
Irealored, and I be Soldiera simply lost themselves in 
God. We are believing for twenty souls and £iQ. Corpa 
in beautiful condition-" 
"Chalk Fahu. — Jtiniora" Anniversary, the chftiiitcL 
bciTi^ well to the front all d^y. . . . Mnt^m^ ^S. •^'&X 
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roused special attention by the peculiar subject auuounced, 
' She let the Baby Fall : ' three souls at the Cross- There 
are good tim« in itore tor the juniors li«re/' 

" Sheftield I. — The public-house boomers on Saturday 

ni^Lt uere invited to speak and sing in a number of bouses 

visited, admission bcmg only refused in two or three casc»- 

. , . This work is being much blessed, and resulted in 

the disposal of sixteen doKon copies of Army htoraturc. 

Adjutant was with u* for the wepk-emL On Sunday 

night twelve seniors and seX'eu young pco^e surrendtired, 
also twenty-five young people in the Young People's Hall 
making over iorty for th£ week," 

" RfiCfiST Hall. — - - - A 'White Service' at night; 
impreasive reading of God's views on sin and purity by 
thr» little child re n. driven home by addreases ol Brother 

and Mrs. Adjutant . Kestdts seen at Mercy-seal 

were nine for forgiveness-" 

"Chalk FABM.^-Welncjme home o( our offrcets ; tor- 
rentsofrain, butahoworsofblesaing. Magnificentcrowdaat 
nighl ; inside, fi^ht souls sought sulvFitinn ; corp^ in pxxl 
fighting trim. Band eoi^G o" t^n **ays' tour through 
the soutb-west of Eoglaad, taking in Bai^k Holiday/' 

An examination of these weekly reports in 1^3 
appears to indicate that in nomiiiJ ciTcumBt.inces 
the Army's conversigns of adults alone must averngo 
at least some 400 or 500 a week through the year in 
Great Britain, This does not include those persons, 
tinderatood to be already saved, who are enumerated 
in many of the reports as going up for "aanctifica- 
tion '* or ** hotines?;,'* As a very large number of the 
corps do not send in a report regularly every week» 
it is probable that 500 adult converts a week will be 
a very moderate estimate as tlie aggreg^ate for all the 
corps. Tins makes 26,000 adult converts a year.* 

' The moderaUon ol Itua eatjmato is proved by the fact 
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The Army has been in existence forly yLMrs under 
its various names and forms, and as far back at least 
05 twentyyeara ago ils converting powerwas probably 
no weaker than it is to-day- But its adult effective 
in London recently was less than 13,000 persons, 
and in Great Britain its strength is probably inuchless 
than 100,000 adults all told. What, then, it must be 
asked, has become oJ the millions of converts made 
in this country by the Army ? For, when the work 
of conversion among children is also considered the 
total must run into milhons. Even if it bo admitted, 
however, that as many as three-fourths of the adult 
converts made by the Army escape it in con- 
sequence of backsliding or any other cause, it would 
still be reasonable to look for an adult membership 
of at least 750,000 in this country to-day. The 
objects of tlie Young People's Legion, it must be 
remembered, are "to makf Salvationists of the 
young people who come under the influcnee of the 
Army," and "to be a middJe hnk between the 
Juniors and (he Seniors, completing (he chain of 
lifelong Anny Soldieiship " (0, and R., p. 363). 
Evidently the Lengue does not accomplish its 

that the Army's annual reporLa ior iSS^ and iflSS give the 
mimbpy of persons who " sought salvation at the penitent 
iaim in tlic t?njted Kinedom " during these two years aa 
148,905 and 154,200 re!Si>ec(lvc1y' Siuco then no £^uro 
appears to h&vc been given. As the ticJd for this kind of 
work is stiU admitted to be almost unlimited, and w* the 
Army's converting power must be a&sumed to have ia- 
crcaaed in some pioportloa to the enormous increase of its 
public subsidy aince iSSy-^^ the corrssponding annual 
number of converts to-day, inclusive of young pei^ons^ 
HbouJd be weU o^^er a quarter of a miilloii in this country. 
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objects, and it follows tliat the conversions ainong 
the juvenile? are as lacking in permanence as thc»e 
cUected among the adulls. The Army, apparently, 
cannot produce or account satibfactonly for more 
than about a twentieth part of the converts it claims 
to have made, and it is, therefore, necessary to con- 
clude that, on the wholcj its conversions are not 
conversions at all. 

Even the successfTil reform of the evil-doer by 
sudden conversion is apt to t>e accompanied by 
increased antipatliy towards religious influenct* on 
the part of those persons constituting his iminediatc 
environmentn What must be said, then, of the 
influence upon the masses of conversions, of which 
they are the constant witnesses, in which the pro- 
portion of failures to nomina! successes is, on 
the most moderate estimate, as somelhing like 
nineteen to on^ ? Tlie spectacle of perjjetuai 
backslidings alternating with re-con versions is 
not edifying to any one, and its mfiucncc upon 
the classes for whom it is so plentifully and so promi- 
nently provided by the Army cannot be otherwise 
than morally pernicious, and inimical to the apprecia- 
tion of genuine religious influences and experiences 
of any kind. To the Army, then, must be given the 
credit, not so much of having effected numerous 
conversions, as of having done more than all other 
agencies, whctlier religious or irreligious, to bring 
the process of con vprsion. as well as religion generally, 
into disrepute and contempt among the masses for 
whosi; spiritual and moral improvement it professes 
to exist. 

It would appear that a goodly number of Uiq 
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conversions recorded weekly in the War Cry arc really 
those oC members of the Anny itself or of other 
Christian bodies who find it necessary to imdergo 
the experience repeatedly and at frequent intervals. 
This is hardly, however, the purpose lor which the 
Army is generally underetood to exist. It is in tlie 
"social" work rather than the religious work tliat 
the public are mainly interested, but it is for the 
religious work and not the "social " that they mainly 
pay. In any case, while the public might con- 
ceivably think it worth while to pay a fair price for 
the spiritual redemption of the unleavened masses, 
it is not easy to see why any one should Jin^ince a 
sclicme whidi, in practice, resolves itself into the 
multiplex conversion of multitudes of excellent 
people who need no conversion. In the " In Doubt '* 
column of the War Cry we read that ** B.A,'' — 
evidently a Salvationist — *' has been to the penitent 
form many times but cannot stem to get the right 
thing. As a consequence she feels very miserable." 
In the case of a Salvationist this is serious enough, 
but in that of the many thousands of outsiders 
with still more elementary religion? instincts who 
must often have gone through the same mcon- 
clusive experience, moral indiflerence add reckless- 
ness, rather than misery of conscience, is almost 
certain to have been th» only result. 

As for those belonging to other religi'nis bodies 
who go to swell the Army's statistics of conversion* 
il seems to be admitted by General Booth himself 
that unless they Tcni.iin in the Army their last state 
ifi apt to be worse than their first ;^ 

'* Multitudes of membOT^ of churches have como to the 
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altars ol the Salva,tio[i .^rmyn seeking and proicssing to 
find holine;?*, who hiv? not prcvioui^ly kaowa the forgive- 
tKss oi sins. Thoy obtam pardonn and go away with power 
over sin. and. it is to be feared, get into trouble afterwarUs 
by coofounding that power witti inward purity " [O. and 
J?., p. ^26). 

Whether " afterwards '' here signifies in this world 
or in the next is not quite clear, but in either case 
this effect of indulgence in the particuUr variety of 
religious experience provided by the Army must be 
admitted to be sufficiently serious for the members 
of the churches. 

The reactive evils of suddenly effected conversions 
naturalty appear specially in cases where drunkards 
are concerned. That the Army has been instru- 
mental in reforming a certain number of drunkards 
by means oi conversion may be admitted, but it is 
apt to be overlooked that other ^encies and in- 
fluences, of which one sees and hears but httle. 
ajid in which conversion plays no part, have proved 
themselves capable of reforming a good many also. 
It is not improbable, however, that the Army's 
system of ineffectual conversion may, in reality, 
ha^ve produced indirectly quite as many drunkards 
as it has saved directly. '' I do not wonder now/' 
writes a woman ex-officer, " that as the Salvation 
Army holds its open-air at G. — - ten ex-officers 
go past with jugs for their Inisbands* befr'' In 
these days any motive urged for reformed conduct 
in men must, if it is to avoid tJie risk of doing more 
li^rm than good, both individually and socially, 
recommend itself as reasonable to Ihem in their 
normal stale. Even drunkards arc not all unintelli- 
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gent, though those that arc not may often enough 
come to the Army^s penitent form when " too much 
muddJed with dnnk to understand their position " 
(War Cry). But the principal motive placed beiore 
such people by the Army is one whicli cannot well 
appeal to them, when in their sober senses, a^ being 
reasonable, or, indeed, as anything else than a 
species of unsubstantid bogey such as those with 
which injudicious parents seek to obtain the instan- 
taneous adhesion of their younger offspring to the 
moral Jaw, 

There are other, and ofhcial, grounds for doubting 
the alleged efficacy of the Army's de:ilmgs with 
drunkards, as the following somewhat irreconcilable 
statements, made within a couple of months of 
each other by two almost equally competent author- 
ities! plainly show : — 



Waw Cry. April 25, 1903. 
" The Salvatioa Army, aa 
the General pxpla-ined to 
Xhe wel]'drE55ed poopJo in 
the box^ at the recent 
Albert Hall mectinf;, ia by 
no meaiis a commuQity ot 
o^Q verted dranka^ds-" 



War Cry. May 9, 190J. 
'■Whwi Mis. Booth inci- 
drntalJy mention^ the Fact 
thai during the past t-wdve 
months 5.000 drunkards had 
knelt at our penitent 
lorm^ and given up the 
habit which had blighted 
their lives . . . the assem- 
bly heartily cheered the 
etatcmcnt." 



It is unnecessary to question Mis, Booth's state- 
ment that the 5,000 drunkards knelt at the 
penitent forms, but it Mrs. Booth is able to assert 
I that they gave up their drinking habits aU. or very 
^Jnejirly :\\\^ of them must have become members of 
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the Army, as one would naturally, indeed, exp^ 
them to do. Bui this kt[id of tiling has been ^tng 
on at about tlie same rate of progress for more than 
a generation, and it would give the Army an acces- 
sion of roo.ooo drunkards in thespaceof only twenty 
years. There are, moreover, the wives and families 
of many o£ them to be taken into account. But if 
our estimate of 100,000 as tlie total adult strength 
of the Army in the United Kingdom is at all near 
Uie mark — and if it is not that is, the Anny's fault- 
it would follow that there is absolutely no mom in 
the community for any members who arc not con- 
verted drunkards. If, then, any partial reconcilia- 
tion is possible between General Booth's statement 
to the staid and well-dressed people at tlie Albert 
Hall and that of Mrs. Btarawell Booth to the more 
dowdy and enthu'^iastic andience of Exeter Hall, this 
fact must remain— that, however many thousands 
of drunkards knelt at the Army's penitent forms 
within the year, very few indeed of them can be 
stated with any assurance whatever to have given 
up their drinking habits. 

The most remarkable religious event of recent 
years was the WeJsh revival of 1904-5. That 
movement has everci^ed the minds of many people, 
but it miLst have troubled the mind of General 
BootJi more than most. His '* divinely appointed " 
reviviil agency had been quartered permanently 
throughout the Principality for many years without 
effecting any very notable results. Yet here was a 
greJit rchgious uj>heaval, on the same ground and 
affecting the masses, in the production of which the 
Army could not by any possibility dainv a part. 
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Such a remarkH'iblc ocnirrenct might well hsive 
served lo disturb somewhat the convictions even of 
the most loyal Salvationist regarding the particular 
revivalist methods divinely favoured as most suit- 
able to the circumstances of Wales, No sooner was 
the real revival well started than the Army bestirred 
itself by way of helping it on. It was not apparent 
that the revival needed the Army's help, but the 
Army clearly needed that of Che revival. Queen 
Victoria Street saw its opportunity, staff officers 
were despatched, find the Welsh coq>5 were spurred 
on to unwonted exertions. A visit by General 
Booth himself was arranged, and the press was pres- 
ently full of the Army's Welsh doings, Welsh hymns 
were e^"en inserted in the War Cry. For a moment 
it see-med almost that the revival might actually be 
identified with the Army. But a serious miscalcula- 
tion had been made, nnmely, that of imagining that 
the Salvationist atmosphere, methods, and organiza- 
tion could be made acceptiible and congenial to tlie 
Welsh temperament generally. Very shortly after 
his arrival in Wales General Booth appears to have 
discovered thb ml^iCake. The following quotation 
from the Daily Neit's, which he has since affection- 
ately described as ** my own paper," relates to one 
of his meetings and a subsequent interview with him 
at Aberdiireon December 18. 1904, ;Lnd indicates tliiit 
his l3rst enthusi.ism regarding the possibilities of tiic 
revival had already cooled : — 



" Another point of difference was that there wcic two 
cnlleclinns. The plate is never seen at Mr- Hvan Roberts' 
moctinea. When aslicd tils o|iiiuoii oi the revival after the 
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mectiag, C^encr^ Booth ssld : ' 1 con say nothing about 
what 1 h&vp not §ooii. I have seen polhing her? th<tt ^^ould 
not have happened il I hitd come here six months ago — 
nothing hke the meetings yrc had in Berhn and Scandinavia 
and Holland, where I had to speak through an interpreter. 
Perhaps the people here came chiefly through a kindly 
iaterest in me- I don't waul them to stx mC' I want them 
ta think of God,' 

" I think on the whole General Booth ia a little disap- 
pointtid, and instead ol making the tour in the val]c>'S 
which was expected I am told Le h going back to London 
to-morrow." 



Here General Booth aeem^ to proffer the amaiing 
suggestion that lie could have produced the Wcbh 
revival if it had only occurred to him to go to Wales 
six raontlis earlier. But he had had his field oflicers 
there for years, and in their case the element o! 
kindly interest on the people's part wo^tld be unhkcly 
to exclude purely spiritual motives in listen- 
ing to their message and submitting to their 
influence. Yet the revival did not come tlirough 
them- Possibly General Booth's allusion is to his 
own meetings only, and in that case his meaning 
must be that he could have had equally good meet- 
ings in Wales six months before, which is qtiite 
possible. It WAS, however, his opinion about the 
revival and not about his meetings for which he 
wa£ cisked, and even he appears to admit that hi^ 
own meetings were not really revival meetings, 
inasmuch as it was probable that they were com- 
posed mainly of people curious to see him rather 
than anxious about salvation. Must we conclude, 
then, that alter liaving been in Wales nearly a week 
he was imable to distinguish any signs of the revival 
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lh.it had brought htm down from London ? What- 
ever be the solution of the dilemma one thing is cer- 
t:iiii ; the revivj.1 remained after Geneial Booth's de- 
parture nnd. although some of his corps derived some 
advAn(:ige from it in the principiJ towns, it succei'ded 
in nmning its coarse most Siilisfuctorily for m^iny 
months without appearing to stand in need of any 
assistance from the Army. The lesson of the Welsh 
revival in reg.^rd to the Army is, therefore, that even 
in a population permeated by the strongest evangell- 
ca] influences, the seeds of whidi ure latent even in 
the minds of the lapsed and the depraved in virtue 
of early religious training fmd environment, the 
Army's methods are incapable either of effecting a 
revival or of permanently attracting to its ranks any 
considerable numt>er of converts after a revival 
caused by some other agency has swept o\'er llie 
lenf^th and breadth of the landn 

The mind of Salvationiam, witli its essentially 
materialistic spiritual beliefs, its benevolent bigotry, 
and its calculated ignorance, has now been analysed. 
The first pubhc question that requires to be asked 
in connexion with the system Founded on the^e bases 
relates to it as a purely religious organiialion. That 
question is : Is its work worth se^'eral hundred 
tliousandpoundsayearto the public of this country ? 
It has been seen that the corps which collect this 
nw^ney from the public do no work which the con- 
gregations of other sects do not do. They endeavour 
to influence their environment and gain converts 
by lioliling open-air meetings, but though much 
money is thereby collected few of the alleged 
converts are afterwards to be found in the Army's 
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ranks, or, indeed, elsewhere. Even if this worlc 

were successful the effort involved is not in itself 
costly, and there is no good reason why Salvationists, 
who generally claim to be religions enthusiasts and 
who are not exceptionally poor, should not be able 
to bear it themselves. Nothing rejnnin& but the 
religious activity of these corps as ordinaiy congre- 
gations, exbting for no other effectual purpose th.in 
their own spiritual benefit. 

The question then resolves itself into this ■ Is it 
worth while for the public to pay the immense sum 
it does pay in order to provide about a hmidred 
thousand people with a particular form of religion 
wliich is congenial to them and suited to their mental 
limitations, of which the public who provide it for 
the most pact disapprove, and which, but [or the 
extraordinary finandal system and governmental 
incubus that hamper and oppress it, might reason- 
ably be expected to be wholly self-supporting ? Is 
it to be suppf«ed that, if these good people were no 
longer provided by the public with their b-irraclc4, 
their bands, and their rapid changes of officers, they 
would spltaightway go morally to pieces to the hurt of 
society? This is unlikely, for ibey could quite easily 
enter or return to the other religious bodies from 
w) I ich, according to Mr Charles Booth, many, if not 
mostp origin aUy came- There is also the alternative 
of providuig these things themselves. This would not 
be impossible if only Ihe corps possessed the power 
or Che courage to make a dean sweep of the imposts 
of Headquarters in the shape of rent chargRs, 
tribute, divisional tithe, ^md periodical divisional 
levies. It is these imposts that make it easy for 
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rthe Army to make the bravest possible show before 
the world as an organization, while all the time the 
spiritual hfe and the numerical strengtli of its 
(branches throughout the country are being sapped 
owing to the supreme need of money-getting to which 
they are subjected. Whether llie Army influences 
the masses or whether it does not, the case for publicly 
anbaidizing its religious work has stlU to be made out. 
The second public question in regard to the Snlva- 
tionbt system relates to that distinct and relatively 
small portion of it which aims at the reclamation and 
I industrial rehabilitation of the submerged or luifor- 
H tunate by methods kno^vn as " social." It lias been 
shown that only a very small portion of the total 
n amount contributed to the Army's funds by ihe 
H pubhc 13 devoted to this "social " work, and that 
H the principal result of starting the "Social " (Darkest 
H Engl;Hid) Seh^me in 1890 has hc^m to attract to the 
H religious war-cliest of the Army an enormously 
" increased public contribution- And this, moreover, 
while the volume of actual work done by both the 

P religious and the '" social " section appears to have 
been cither stationary or dwindling. This anom- 
alous slate of things can never be remedied unless 
the public generally can be got to see clearly what 
is "sociid*' work and what is not, and to insist 
either that the Army as a religious ;md congrega- 
tional body shall be made absolutdy self-supporting, 
or ot least that its " social " and its rdigious objects 
shall not be mingled in its appeals. 

Taking the " social " department alone, however^ 
the question is this : Is it quite certain that the 
particular set ol beliefs and the particular myftl^si 
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attitude towards life which constitute Salvatioaism 
can be beneficially inflicted upon the unfortunate 
persons whom tlie public entrust to the Army's 
** social" Ciirc ? Ono of Ibe Anny's officials has 
alluded enthu^ia^itically to the spiritual and mora) 
'' bracer *' which Ihe 2:9 men sent to Hadleigh Colony 
under the M;msion House Fund ol 1903-4 were given 
during their stay there, and it has been seen that 
the colony gave little else in return for the ^^666 
which was paid over to it by the Fund. It is not 
clea.r, in the first place, that respectable men such 
as these, thrown out of employment by the stress of 
industrial conditions, stand in any special need of 
the peculiar kind of " bracer " which the Anny 
deems indispensable to the welfare of humanity at 
large. If unemployment were an indubitable 
evidf^ncc of sin, as disease is said to be by failh- 
healers outside the Army, something might lie said 
for the system. But when it appears, not only 
that the persons "socially'' operated upon do not 
need the " bracer." but that it is generally rejected 
by those who — though not actually submerged — in 
the Army's opinion, do need it. it folloM's that an 
enormous proportion of the total " social " expendi- 
ture must be wasted in unsuccessful as well as need- 
less religious propaganda. 

When Generai Booth appealed to the public for 
money to start his "Social" Scheme in 1890 he 
deemed it necessary to give certain undertakings 
regarding the use which was to be made of the Army's 
religious doctrines and methods in the conduct of 
the various branches of the " social " work. It was 
promised that no compulsion should be exercised in 
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ling tlieir acceptance by the inmates of the 
differpnt inslitutions. The foUowmg passages from 
In Darkest England arc of interest on this point : — 

" There is no compulsion upon any ono oS our dossers to 
take part ia tiiia meeting ; they do aot need to come in 
until it is over, bul as a simple matter of fact lft«y do corao 
in " (p. 9B). 

" No compuUion will for a moment be allowed with 
respect to rHigion " (p. i ro). 

" There will be no attempt to eninrce upon the Colonists 
the ruJca and rcgulationa to which Salvation Soldiers are 
subjected " (p. 1 53). 

" The religious welfare of the Colony would bt looked 
iiitcr by the Salvation Aimyn but thete will be no compnl- 
noD to take port in its servicea " (p. 139]. 

II must be admitted, howevcit that there were 
other passages in the book which were designed to 
warn the discriminating teadcr that the religious 
freedom of the submerged might not in practice 
prove so ab&oJute as is here promised- Thus, wc 
read: — 

" The second credential [of the Army] is the fact that, 
while using all material means, out reliance is on the co- 
working power of God" (p- 241)- 

" II these people are to believe in Jeans Christ, become 
the Servants at God, and escape the miseries of the wtalh 
to come, they must be helped out of their present social 
miseries " (pt 357). 

*' I must assert in the most unqualified way that it Is 
primarily and mainly tor the sake of saving Che soul that t 
seek the salvation of the body " (p. 45)- 

This is tolerably explicit, and certain concltisions 

follow. So long as the principal qualification for 

^rship in the "social" work is acceptance of 

Salvationist view of Ufe and the universe, and so 

o 
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long as the " social '* officers hold that view sincerely, 
the passion for souls must necc^arily prevail over 
every other purpose, and it must in the long run be 

exercised to the detriment and disability of those 
under their charge who show themselv^ refractory 
in adopting the same mental attitude and beliefs. 

It is net the purpose of this inquiry to examin'^ 
how far "social " enterprises similar to that of the 
Army may be successful without religious influences. 
It may be pointed out, however, that reliajice on 
such religious influences as those furnished by the 
Army must necessarily be a very expensive business^ 
even if they were efficacious, which, generally, they 
are not and ctinnot be. Some idea of the relative 
cost of the religious influences ntiUzed in the glsc 
of the Belgian labour colony at Mervplas and in that 
of the Army's colony at Hadleigh is afforded by the 
evidence given before the Special Committee of the 
Charity Organisation Society in 1904. The Rev. 
J. C. Pringle's evidence contains the following 
passages : — 



" CompArifjg Hadlcigh with the Belgian colony, do you 
think Lhal the voluntary' efloit at Hadleigh h^ a mora 
r^lormatory cficct upon the men — I tacaii the pcnunul 
infliLr^ncc of the SalvatinD Army officcTs ?— At Mcr^^liis 
the prieftt is authorized to do his bist to get the men lalo 
touch with their lamilies again^ Hf aa do anything lhn.i 
he likes, and any effort tb^tbecaii make he is welcome to 
makCn but he 19 specially a]i1hori»<i to do hia be&l ta get 
them into tou<lh with thuir fa-miliEa again. If be can guaran- 
tee lo the Adminjatration that the man is g'^ng homt again 
lomake a (reshatart they have anthority to teleasp IhP man. 
I am totd that about one a month is released on these 
grounds. 
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" The priesl is only one man f— There an two pti<?sU, I 
thmk. 

" At Hadleigh they have a Ittrgc btafi wlioae business it is to 
raiorm the men ?— Yea " {C,0,S. Report^ Novembor^ 1904, 

p. ?02). 

Before (he samp Committee Colonel Lamb, then 
director of the Hadleigh Colony, stated that he 
'' would not contemplate a colony without religious 
influences '' (p, 135), while he also informed the 
Chairman tliat at Hadleigh the proportion of per- 
maoent or quasi-permanent oflicials and employes 
would usually be about 60 in 300 [p. 139), Speak- 
ing of Merxpla5i, Mr. Pringle mentioned .i proportion 
of supervision of i in 80 as being in force there. 
Even if llie same basis of comparison were not in the 
mind of both speakers, there can hardly be any doubt 
that the greater portion of the difference beh^'ccn 
I in 5 and I in So is to be accounted for by the 
Army's fixed belief that acceptance of its doctrines 
is e?isenti;d to moral reformation and industrial re- 
habihtation, and by the defects of its management. 
The same criticism naturally applies to every oUier 
department of the Army's ''social'* work. The 
following extrucl from the War Cry (June 6. 1903) 
rehite-s to an inteniew with the director of one of the 
"elevators^':— 

"This being an Army institution, you bdicve that 
BHJvation is an cseential condition of laisting rcfornuitLoii ? 

" ' Yea,' replied the Adjutant, whose patience did not 
Kem even yet cxhaustKl, ' we aim at getting out men con- 
verted. At the present time, eighty-nine oJ the inmates of 
this inttilntion ]»rofe*s ^Ivation, and forty-eight of tliem 
are Soldiers *A the Salvation Army/ " 

The genuineness of *" professed *' 
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obtsiined under such conditions it is permissible to 
doubt, but in any case it is hardly possible for an 
officer, tickling the opinions which he must hold, to 
deal impartially with those who, for any reason, 
hasten to get converted and those who, for any rea- 
son, do not. Even in the absence of actual compute 
sion it b clear that sooneror later the Army's religious 
lest must be brought to bear upon its prot^ges. 

But is compulsion really absent ? It is stated in 
" The Religious Life of London " (Daily Nnus 
Census) with regard to the Army's shelters in East 
London that " while attendance may not have been 
compulsory, it is more or less regarded as sudi by 
all who use the shelters/' Moreover General Booth's 
Orders and Regulations give, or gave, the following 
explicit directions for the guidance of bis Prison Gale 
Brigades in the prosecution of their "social " 
work '. — 

'* The Brigade must underatand th^t^ when a man givps 
himself up to their care, they are under obhgatioQ to look 
dllpr hiiu unLil he has had a good chance of being savtfl- 
At the same ctnie, no Bubsta,ntial help is to be given him 
until he showa prool of the gcauincnpu of his desEre lor 
reformation at the penitent form, and by wh^t appears to 
be to them St sincere profession in public, and correspond- 
ing proof in private, that he has given up tus old lUe, When 
he gives evidence of being really ^vcd, he must be pro- 
vided with employment, and with some trifling help in the 
way of clothes, or payment for lodgings, until his own waged 
provide thise things-" 

These regulations^ however extraordinary they 
may appf^ar, must be admitted to be in perfect 
accord with the spirit of Salvatiomsm which, so long 
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as it is sincere, is hardly capable of modification. 

As for the absence oi religious compulsion in vogue 
:\i the H^dleigh colony, two c;ises wliich have recently 
come before the law-courts sen'e to illustrafe how 
the undertakings of In DarheU England in rt^^fard 
to it arc actually observed, A paupor chargeable 
to the City of London Guardians was sent to the 
colony, and on being asked to sign a form requiring 
him loattenddivine service every Sunday hedechned. 
He was thereupon scat back and given into custody 
for wilfully neglecting to maintain himself. At 
North London police-court on March ai, 1905, Mr- 
Fordham dismissed the charge on the ground that 
the condition to which he was required to agree was 
unreasonable. The second case was that of an 
inmate of ttie Poplar Union who, on being sent to 
Hadleigh, refused to sign a similar agreement. He 
also was placed in custody and charged with the same 
offence. The magistrate held that he was justified 
in refusing to sign, and dismissed the ca^. In this 
instance the Guardians lodged an appeal, but on 
February 2, 1905, the Lord Chief Justice decided 
that the magistrate's decision mu^t be maintained, 
on the ground that the conditions the man was 
asked to agree to " had really no relation to the work 
at all." Such cases serve to show that the unjustifi- 
able detention and prosecution of innocent men might 
become one of the regular by-produrts of the *' so- 
cial" enterprises cf Salvationisni if only the Army 
had its way- 

Whatever objections may be entertained by indi- 
viduals to all that is involved in Salvationism as a 
faith, it must be freely accordt.'d the same right to 
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live and influence its environnient as that enjoyed 
by othei religious bodies. Tliere is as much reason 
:ind as little knowledge behind the present adulation 
of the Array as there was behind the persecution and 
the brickbats of former years. The question of 
toleration is one thing, but the question of publicly 
svibsidizing such «t body and becfJming a partner 
in the work of disseminatuig its reactionary religious 
andsecular opinions, is another and a totally different 
tiling, Witli this question the much less extensive 
and less costly work done by the Army's " social " 
department has nothing whatsoever to do. Other 
religious bodies have set np philanthropic institu- 
tions deserving of general public support^ but on 
that account the public generally do not see the 
reasonableness of financing those religious bodies 
themselves. The case for demanding public contri- 
butions for the Army's religious work must also be 
considered on its own merits apart from its *' social " 
work, and once this is reahzed that case, to nine 
people? out of ten among the Amiy*s present sup- 
porters, will straightway fall to pieces. 
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CHAPTER X 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF SAIVATTOSISM 

The applicition of an autocratic form of govern- 
ment t<j a religious organization seems to re*quire 
some jiistiftcution. smd the jusUfic^lion offered in 
the c;ise of the SiUvation Army is the success oi its 
nutocracy. Tho constmit assertion of success must 
be dbtinguished from the thing itself, and it is 
impossible to deny that the statistical and financi^il 
data which are essential to show whethei succesu 
has been achieved or fiiilure have never yet been 
made public officially. Except in rare instances 
the |K>ssibiIiry of imposing and maintaining auto- 
cratic rule dL'pends upr^n the lack of general intelh- 
gcnce that prevails among the governed- In this 
respect at least autocracy is not unsuited to the 
Army, but when the survival ol the orgiiniiation 
so long under its peculiar regime is instanced as 
being in itself a remarkable proijf of its founder's 
power, it is necess.iry, on the uiher hand, to titke 
into account the specially phant nature of the 
material of which his forces have been and must 
necessarily be composed. Those who are fired 
with the behef that the instantaneous conversion 
of men is the one thing needful* and who are con- 
tent to maki^ every other Interest in life subserve 
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this end, are likely to prove as docile a set of suth 
jects as any religious autocrat could well desire- 
Though the nature of the governed tends to make 
the autocrat's task less difficult than it would other- 
wise be, it does not foUow that the Army^s auto- 
cratic and miUtary constitution is that which is 
best adapted to attun the eads for which its 
members have banded themselves together, " No 
religious institution,'* says General Booth, " ever 
existed on the face of the earth which combined in 
so large an extent the two qualities of strength and 
freedom** {0. and R, p. 303), The question of 
Strength has already been examined in some detail, 
the conclusion being that stTenglh is one quality 
whicli the Anny certainly does not i>ossess and that, 
as certainly, it is unwilling to disclose its weakness. 
That it possesses great extension is true, but ihal 
e>:leii<;ion only ser\"es to throw into stronger relief 
its inherent local spirilual feebleness, as well as the 
eviU of tlie system which, nevertheless, rendere 
extensive growth possible and financially advantage- 
ous. As for freedom in an organiitation where 
independent inteUigence is at a discount, where 
blind obedience is the golden ruJe throughout all 
ranks, where the most elementary rights of humanity 
are required to be signed away, and where the 
worldly savings of its members are utilized as yet 
anotlier pledge of allegi:mce — the less said about 
that quality in Salvationism the tjetter- " If the 
value and utility of a government," says Orders 
and Reguhitions, '' be proved by its success in 
attaining the ends for which it is instituted, the 
successes which have accompanied tlie career of (he 
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Army, takt?n alone, establish its claims to be con- 
sidered not only wise and useful, bi.it of Divine 
appomtmenl " (p, 303), The origin of the Army 
ly or may not be divine, but it is in any case cer- 
tin that benevolent institutions wtiich nre con- 
stantly proclaiming their divine origin as a reason 
for being freed from the obligution alike of internal 
representative government and external public 
supervision, arc much more liable to become the 
vehicle of srrious forms of abuse than institutions, 
equally benevolent in their aim, which are either 
less conscious of the divinity of their origin or less 
under the nece^ity of asserting it. 

That the members of the Army should believe in 
the divinity of its origin and government is, of 
course, of some importance to those who control 
it4 destinies. It prevents, for one thing, a good deal 
of unwelcome inquiry on the part of the members 
as to the wisdom or justice of any particulir of&cial 
act. Occasionally however, the spirit of inquiry 
will arise, as in the case of " A. J.", who b bold 
enough to ask the editor of the War Cry (June 6, 
1903) what will become of the Army and its property 
after the death of the General. In the reply " A.J/' 
assured that his anxiety is uncalled for. ''The 
Ivation Army," lie is told. " is divinely originated. 
The General^ — God bless him !-^was the human 
agent to bring it into existence, but it ^^'Os bom in 
the heart of God, and He is well able to take care of 
it." He is further informed, somewhat superflu- 
ously, that the property is held in trust by the 
General for the organization, and is app:ir<'ntly ieft 
to draw the obvious inference that as tiie General's 
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qualifications as founder nnd head of the Army are 
beyond Imman criticism aJl must necessarily be 
well. With minds capable of complying with such 
a demand upon the credulity, as with a system of 
government aip^ible of raiiking it, all things are 
possible^ It is not surprising to find it laid down 
that " loyalty to the Salvation Anny means loyalty 
to God " on the part of its officers [0. and R., p. 38), 
and that it is their business when told to do any- 
thing " not to argue but simply to obey " (p. 300). 
There is, oi course, as ui the Society of Jesus, the 
pros'iso that the orders given must not be " opposed 
to truth and righteousness," but as obedience* is also 
required to all lawful commands "^whetber undcT- 
stood or not " {p. 34), it would apprar that considera- 
tion by officera of the truths righteousness and 
lawfulness of orders given them is not likely to be 
encourageU. Officerh must "study the Ordeis and 
Rotations, and obey them to the letter like a little 
child " (p. 18). Obsfrvance of this species of corpse- 
hke obedience is recommended to the oflicer as con- 
ducive to his true peace of mind (p. 300). " If he 
commits his leaders to God/' he is told, " and trusts 
the Holy Spirit to guide them, he will have notliing 
to do but to obey their orders, and peace will be the 
natural result " (p. 301). This absolute abdioition 
of one's own conscience and transference to olliors 
ic individual right to divine guidance in one's 
ions, may filly be pondered by those members 
of other religious bodies who support the Army, b^t 
who profess to hold in abhorrence these identic^ 
principles when found in the go^'emment of tlie 
Jesui Is, from whom Iheywerejapparently. borrowed;- 
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" \Vh*Q it seems lo mr that I am commanded by my 
superior to do a thing against which my coaacieace revolts 
09 njnlul. and my aupenor judges it othcrwiac, it is my rfiity 
tf> yi^^ld my doubts to him, unless t am otherwise? toii- 
fltrained by evident reason^.*' 

" 1 ought not to br. my Own, hut His who created mp, aTid 
his, too. by whoso means God eovcrna Tnc> yielding myself 
to be Toouldcd in his haiid<« like so much vjnx- . - ^ I 
ought to be Uke a corpse, which has noithcr will nor undcr- 
atinding ; or like a Bmill dnicifix, which is turned alsout at 
the will of him who holds it ; or like a ^taS in ths hand^ of 
an Old man. whn ii»« it as may best a.'aiit or please him." 
(St. Ignatlufiof Loyola, " Letter on Obedience/') 

Tf it be really the case thit the obedience exacted 
by the Society of Je^mis from its menibers is designed 
to destroy the individual conscience, it can only be 
said that that exacted by the Salvation Araiy is apt, 
in practice, to be a hundred times worse. The 
Jesuits point out» and plausibly, that a member of 
their order h:is in the course of the seventeen years 
that precede his full initiation every opportunity 
of understandinff fully the purpose and bearing of 
every possible act likely to be required of bim by 
his superior. The Jesuits, moreover, ace intelttfct- 
ual men, and there is little risk of any of them 
starving if for conscience* sake they choose to for- 
sake their order. The Salvationist officer, on the 
other hand, is frequently an ignorant man, his 
'* training *' lasts but a few months, and it is utterly 
impossible for him to understand, or even to see, 
the working of the composite and complicated organ- 
ization of which he is but an insigniJicant part. He 
is not, indeed, encouraged to understand more of 
It than is held immediately to concern him< If. 
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therefore, his conscience is ever trief! by his superiors, 
he is obliged to consider th3.t he is a poor man, that 
his friends in the world are poor, and that in any 
effort made by him to find other work he will meet 
with no help, but with every possible hindrance, 
from his superiors. In such circumstances the 
problem must generally resolve itself into a choice 
between a stricken conscience and probable starva- 
tion. As for the relatli-e probability' under Jesuitism 
and Salv^tiQnism oi commands offensive to the con- 
science being necessary to their maintenance and, 
therefore, being habitually imposed upon their 
members, it is not impossible, in view of the pecu- 
liar financial necessities and the manifold com* 
mercial enterprises of the Salvation Army, that even 
the Society of Jesus might come through the ordeal 
of companf^n with credit or success. Whatever 
be the case mider Jesuitism it is unnecessary to 
doubt that in the Anny the subjection of the con- 
science and will, '* means peace of mind," as Orders 
and Regulations put it, but it is peace of mind to the 
leaders rather than to their sut>ord]nates. 

The subjection of the field officer to his superiors, 
even in matters that might fairly be regarded as 
his sole concern, is really about as absolute as it 
could well be. If his quarters are unsuitable he 
must on no account take any steps towards chang- 
ing them without the written consent o( his diiT- 
sional oihcer. Moreover, " no relatives, or friends 
from former corps or elsewhere, or other persons, 
will be allowed to stay with officers without the 
consent of the D.O." (0, and R., p, 474}. The 
selL'ction of the friends whom he shall entertain is 
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thus one of the things in rrgard to which he mnat 
fnist for divine guidance on behalf ol bis leaders. 
In entering upon his duties he is called upon to 
declare " that he intends lo live and die in the ranks 
of the SalviLtion Amiy " [Memorandum of Engage- 
ments, 0. and J?., Appendix VIL). He also declcires 
that he perfectly understands *'that no salary or 
allowance is guaranteed to him, and that he will 
have no claim against the Sajvation Army, or against 
any one connected therewith on account of salary 
not received by him/' He must ** never receive 
any money for liimself in the form of pay or presents 
or testimonials or other gifts '' Ijeyond the amount 
of his regulation allowance. This, as has been seen, 
leaves him the privilege of begging when the finan- 
cial imposts of Headquarters leave him either with 
no salary or not enough. He must not accept 
bequests ; — 

"OfificeiH fihould discourage any persons, whom they 
may have reason lo belict'c to be desirous of bcoefitiDg th«m 
by will, from doing so, at the same time setting belorc them 
the claims of the cause they represent, and acting in this 
matter with tJie same disinterested devotion to the FCing- 
dom of Christ as they would do in their daily labour for 
Aoub " (0. and li.. p. 499^ 

Headquarters recognize tlie possibility that the 
field officer, after having been moulded to the proper 
degree of self- renunciation, may nevertheless be left 
in possessiOTi of a heart. Even into its affairs the 
Array, frequently with cruel and disastrous resultSj 
inserts its divinely fastiioned finger : — 

" It Dot courticg. be [the oSicer] cngagea not to do no 
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wMle he remains a Candidate, and not to begin lo do so 
for at least fTAcIve month* ailer being appointed an O&ccr . 
he promises not to court any one at tlie Corps to which be is 
flppomlod, and never to commence, or allow to cDnuoeoco. 
□r breale off. anything of the sort, without first informing hk 
D.O. or Headquarters^ and never to many any one 
matriaRC with whcmj woiiltl (alee him out of the Array alio- 
fiether *' (Memoranduni of Kngagcmcnt**. 

The regulations regarding courtship and marmge 
are really intended to be more stringent than the 
foregoing quotation conveys. In the chapter of 
Orders and Regulations which deals with what are 
described iis " the sociJil relations of tlie F, O." it is 
stated that " ofiicere will not be allowed to carry on 
anycoiirtship in thetowninwhii:h they arc appointed" 
(p. 57). Moreover, the objection of Headquarters 
is not merely to marriages which would take ofhcers 
out of the Army- "Consent," it is stated, "will 
not be given to the engagement ol any male officer, 
unless the young woman is likely to make a suitable 
wife for an officer, and (if not already an ofRcer) 
is prepared to come into training at once '* (p. 5^). 
Further, the officer is required to declare *' that he 
understands he may not be allowed to marry until 
four years after receiving his first commission as 
F< 0.. and agrees to that" (Memorandum), The 
justiftcation for the engagemejit not to marry out 
of the Army is declared to be sufficiently established 
by the officer's own belief that the Army is " God'a 
method for promoting the salvation of souls *' 
(p. 59). An ofiicial method ot courtship is even 
prescrit>cd for the amorous cpf&cer^s guidance in the 
following curious paragraph beaded '* Inquire of 
friends '* :— 
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" Whon l]iE? nttenlion ol an OHicer has been drawn lo any 
person, vrho Eccms to come up to hjs idea of a comrade for 
lilc. ]?t hiiii» aEler iir^yer and consideration, luakc carchil 
inquirira of those likely to know something oJ the private 
character and r«l di:^positton of the individual" (p. 6i3. 

Having thus given Headquarters the right to rule 
his entire life ior him, (he unfortunate field offtccr — 
with whatever free will he has left — subscribes lo 
the following engagements : — 

zo. (a). " fie will nci-er, on any consideration, do any- 
thinp calculated to injqre the Salvation Army, and espcci- 
a.Uy that he will never take any part in, or m cairying co, 
any services held in opposition to tbe Army." 

(e), " He fully underttantl^ that Ihc General and the 
aftcere acting under his authority do not undertake to . . . 
retain in the service of the Army any one who is not . . . 
f^thful and successful in it ; and he solemnly pledges him- 
self quietly lo lenve nny Corps lo which he may bo sent, 
■without making Hay attempt to disturb or annoy the Army 
in aay way. ahouli] his Suprnnr^ desire him lo do so. He 
diikcharges the Army iioia all iiabilityn and pledgee himself 
to make no claim on account ol any situatioa. property, or 
intereat he may give up in order to secure an ougage* 
ment in tbo Army " (Memorandum). 

One is disposed to wonder how sincere men possessed 
of rven rudimentary intoUigence can lolemtc this 
cxUaordiniiry subjection of their hbcrty. The 
nuswer must be that a very large number of the 
Army*5 officers do not tolerate it. In 1890 the total 
number of paiid officers in tlie United Kingdom wa^ 
4,506, in 1901 il was 4.S59, '-xnd It is in all prot>abiJily 
not very much largnr to-day. The norainid period 
of training for officers is now ten months, but until 
recently it was only six months. Tlic present 
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capacity of the tminitig home is about 500, and its 
annual cost is about ^13,000, Wliile only a very 
few hundreds, therefore, have been added to the 
officers' strength during the past fifteen years in this 
country, some five or six thousand officers at least 
must have been trained mainly at the public cost- 
One of the many interesting pieces of information 
which the Army keeps jealously to itself is the num- 
ber of resignations and dismissals oi oBicers whicli 
take plu.ce every ye^r. Making every allowance) 
for the smaller demands of the foreign field, ft is 
clear that the number of these severances in the 
United Kingdom must be considerable. The 
General, we have seen, reserves himself the right to 
disQiiss officj^rs who are not *' faithful and success- 
fuL" The unfortunate thing is that, under the 
Army's peculiar system, faithfulness is almost 
incompatible with the only sort of sncccss that is 
hkely to count with an officer's superiors. The 
V J ability to collect money from the public is the- 
supreme need, and there is no relationship between 
tliat ability and the exercise of sptritu<d influence 
upon the miissefi. The faithful officer, when he has, 
had experience of enough different corps to con- 
vince him that th(? whole system is radically wrong, 
will do his best to be quit of the business before his 
superiors conclude that it is high time to have re- 
course to clause zo (c) of his engagements, which 
requires him to take hb departure quietly- The 
succrssful field officer, on the other hand, is apt to 
be the man who. by whatever means, can respond 
most readily to the ini5atiable financial calls of 
Headquarters, who can perceive, for example, that 
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the Army's interests are best ser%'ed by regularly 
stationing his bond for collecting purposes in the 
middle of the wealthiest streets to the neglect of the 
evangelizafion of the poorer quarters, and who has 
no conscientious scruples about ob<?ying his supe- 
riors in all things^ possessing the tolerably sure and 
certain hope that in so doing he is qualifying him- 
self for promotion to a position in which otiiers 
shall in like manner obey him. There is no lack of 
intelligence of a certain kind in the higher grades 
of the Army*s oflicors, but there» Ei5 in the lower 
ranks, any intelligence that is to be useful to the 
organization is almost bound to be antagonistic to 
the development of spirituahty and to the exercise 
of moral influence. 

The principles governing the activities of staff 
officers are elaborately set out by the General in a 
special handbook of some 300 pages entitled Orders 
and Ifcgulations for Staff Officers of the Salvirtion 
Army (London : International Headquarters, 1895). 
The system of staff officers comprises the " General, 
the Chief of tJie Staff, conunissionerSi colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels, brigadiers » majors, staff-cap- 
tains, adjutants and ensigns. None of the Army^s 
publications appear to facilitate a comparison of 
the number of staff officers with that of the field 
officers, but the proportion holdmg the higher com- 
mands must be considerable and their maintenance 
must be very costly. The method of government 
in force throughout all ranks is descritied in the 
following passage :— 




The Army U coitstmcted - - » on the principle that 
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makes every olficef BpeciiUIy respanaible for those under 
bia control : 

" (a) The Local Officer \s responsible for the maintenaDCe 
of Disciplino m the Soldiers under bis c&rc^ 

•' (6) Tbc Field Officer h responr^ible for the Local Offi- 
cers and SoJdiers in his Corps- And in like maDncr — 

"{c) The DiviBional Officer foT the Field Oificer- 

" [d] The Provinciai Officer for the Divisional Officer^ 

" ie) The Chief Secretary for all Staff Officen in tlie Ter- 
ritory, e«coptwhi;n thoComniissJoQerBh^ direct Otherwise 

" {f\ ThcCommisaioncr forOflicci^ol the rank of Colond 
and above^ 

"(g) ThcChicf-nf'StAfI for the Officers bcnnng thr rank of 
ComtiLie^iionert or ethers filling a Comnii^ioner'ik command 
even though Ihcy do not bear thai rank' 

"{tt) The General ifirespuu^ible for aH" {Stag O. and J*., 
p. 245), 



Thi* is tlie system of government which General 
Bootli declares nut only to be divinely appointed 
but also to posses '' a strung resemblance to iJie 
government of the Jewish Qiurdi and nation '* as 
weU as to the system " which prevailed in the rarly 
Gentile Churches'' [0. and R., p. 302), The mem- 
bers of the Salvationist liierarchy are reminded thai 
although their manual is not intended to be "a 
perfected or final authority " the principles of the 
Army " remain eis unchangeable as the throne of 
Jehovjih Himself " (Staff 0, and H., Introduction), 
Tfere. ns in the field, obedience to suporior autlior- 
ily is absolute, and must in the long run bo fatal 
to the free working of the individual conscience. 
The j^rstification offered to stafl officers for requiring 
" unquestioning obedience " (p- 244) is contained ul 
the following pronouncement ; — 
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^K " The authority of the SatvatiOD Army govenmient is 

^K basf-d upon : 

^M "(a) Tba codvicticra that God haa Himsell created tbo 

H Army and therefore arranged ior its particular fonn oE 

^B govern menl- 

" " ib] ThatGodHimaelf continuratobc Icaderoi the Army, 

and therefore ^ides and uifluences those whom Ha HLinaeU 
has placed Id authority' 

" (c) The fact that the system of govemmeat which pre- 
vails in the Army is modelled upon methods admitted to be 
of Divine ongin " (pp, iS, 79). 



The nature of the obedience which proceeds from 
the acceptnncc of these nrticles of faith is csftounded 
explicitly in the following paragraphs in the section 
pntitled *' Authority:"— 



uxtfi nmi " Such power of direction and control, to be 
»■ BBtrM. edecttve, must be accepted and obeyed irre- 
spective oE any choice or knowledge of tJic conduct respect- 
ing which the authorily is cjtercised on the part of Ihc 
individuala directed and cotitroTled at the time That is 
to say, the party poaseasing suth authority will, of neccs' 
sity, frequently require thingE to be done or aafiered which 
the individuals doing or aufEenng may not understand, and 
sometimes may not even appruve- The opportunity for 
makmg auch explanation.? may be wanting, or th(^ abthty 
to comprehend them, if made, may be lacking on the part 
Ol those Irom whom the service b sought. 

" If authority mu^t wait until it has explained the debited 
action to those from whom it needs the performance, such 
authority would be next to useleaa ; indeed, it would no 
longer be authority, but simple gcod adviit. and would 
moat certainly Ik a hindrancr rather than a help lo prompt 
and c&cient action" [p- iS). 



Id attempting to falhom the purport of these amaz- 
ing rnajdm^ in a body whose sole purpose, according 
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to its foundation deed, is the enjoyment of religious 
fellowship and preaching the Gospel (Booth, a 
Deed Poll, Au^st 7, 1878)) it 15 necessary to remem- 
ber that the persons who are required to observe 
them are not novices but have, for the most part, 
bad several years* experience of the Army's religious 
work in the field. Every possible requirement of 
that work must, therefore, be presumed to be 
familiar to them, mid if their intelligence cannot 
enable them to comprehend an explanation of what 
is required of them in their own department by 
their superiors it is reasonable to assert either that 
they would never have been made, or ought never 
to have been made, staff officers. What, then, are 
the things which the staff officer may not under- 
stand or even approve^ which he is nevertheless 
obliged to do, and in regard to which he must seek 
no explanation from those who command him to do 
them P As it ^ inconceivable that such things can 
arise in connexion with the Army's purely religious 
work, one is forced to the conclusion that the treat- 
ment which staff officers are frequently compelled 
by the system to mete out to their subordinates^ 
the secret and objectionable methods which they are 
required to countenance in suppressing publicity in 
regard to abuses, and the trading and financial tran- 
sactions which engage so large a portion of Iheir 
energies, are all designed on a first acquaintance 
with them, to exercise either their underetandings or 
their conscience. 

It is not possible or necessary to impose quite the 
same measure of governmental subjection upon 
the rank and file as upon the held and staH officers. 
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It is, nevertheless, difficult to see how General 
Booth's boast, *'We are a free people" (0. and ff., 
p. ig) can wit)i any degree of fitness apply even to 
them, They too must declare their belief in the 
divine origin and direction of the Anny, und promise 
obedience to their officers and to iill orders and 
regulation? that govern the organization (AHkles 
of War). One of the most vital defects of Salva- 
tionism as a congregational system — and one, at 
least, of the causes contributing to the weakness 
of its corps — is the unalterable niie that neither 
soldiers nor local officers (i. e. unpaid office- bearers) 
shall have any effective voice in the management 
of their own corps. The great International Con- 
gress held in London in T904. to which officers and 
soldiers were brought at enormous expense from all 
parts of the world, possessed none of the dehberatjve 
or legislative powers usually associated with such 
an assembly. It was nothing but a magnificently 
engineered advertisement rendered necessary by 
the Army's numerical and spiritual weakness, 
which is largely the effect of its system of govern- 
ment and largely the cause of its absolute depend- 
ence everywhere on sensationalism.' The fol- 
lowing is the Army's simple rule on the subject of 
discussion ;— 

tftjiHuiiA "Soldiers' Meotiogs are not intended to be, 

nor must thpy bt aJk>wed to bccomt. mtplings 

for discusGLon or dispute ; in fact* it wouki be regarded as 4 

' Tbfi coat of this CoDgresa to Headquarters lunds aiono 
figures in tlie accounts as ^9.^29 ^s- ^d- This does not, 
of course, include the tIa^'«liing and other expenses ol the 
many liundreda of Salvationist; who werehiought from all 
parts of the coontry and the most dUtajitijait^<A^^'«tift&. 
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proof of great iacompeteace on the port at aCommiindins 
Officer that he should be hrarti to siiy of any subject, ' 1 
have laid it beioie tbe Suldierii, and tbey obicct,' The 
affaira of a Corps must be directed by the C^O-, and not by 
the vdice ol the SoldicrSr 

" Nothing in tho niiturc of voting or taking aides must be 
tolcTaled in any Soldiers' Meetings " (O. uTid R-, p^ *^$)' 



In another section entitled " Mutiny " the n)Ie is 
repeated e^'en more emphatically, and the reason 
for its enforcement given : — 



" No Soldier, no matter what his position, must over be 
nllnwcd tn &pcak against any Officer or Ordrr or Rcgutatian 
oi the Army in public. . . . Once let any F.O. allow a 
discussion, or a resolution to be moved and a«:onded« and 
supported, and voted for, whetlier that resolution is lor or 
against him, or tor or agamfit any Order or usage of the 
Army, and llie F,0- will have aclcnowledged a principle 
which is and must be for ever foreign to the Constitution of 
the Army, and which, if once aIIctwaI to become the regular 
pr&cticoi would be destructive ot its very existence " Ip, 
549)- 



• 



If the essential element m the Army is its machm- 
ery rather than the work it is intended to perform, 
there is no doubt that the machinery would be very 
speedily sh;itlcrcd if the right to representation were 
once acknowledged. The Army is const,intly losing 
adherents, and has already suffered from several 
serious schisms, both in this country and abroad, 
owing to the intolerable tyranny oi its rule, and 
there are probably few corps in the country that 
have not at one time ur anollier been at the jioiril 
of open revolt against Headquarters, Headt^uar- 
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tets, however, h.^ve been careful (o secure the whip 
hand of I he corps by the siiiiplc device of vesting 
all their property, down to the very instruineats 
purchased by their own bandsmen (0. and R., p, 
350). in the General of the Army, and of induc- 
ing many of their members to invest their sav- 
ings in Army property. If, therefore, the condi- 
tions of government enjoyed by Gener^d Booths 
soldiera realize his idea of religious freedom, 
one can only pra-y never to be coafroated with 
anytliing answering to his conception of religious 
subjection. 

Whenever schisms or inti?rnal troubles do occur 
in tKe Army the knowledge of them is localised as 
far as possible, and no allusion to them or dii^ussion 
of their cuises need l>e looked for in any ofhcial 
publication. Headquarters are well aware that, 
if such publicity were once permitted, combination 
would be facilitated and a general revolt of corps 
from the central authority, with a rearrangement 
of their property, would probably follow. The Army 
is the same all the world over, and those acquainted 
with its inner workings in this country were, tiiere- 
fore, not surprised to learn recently through the 
news cohimns of the d^T-Qy press of certain dissen- 
sions which had occurred in the German organiza- 
tion. During General Booth's visit to Germany in 
Novemtier Tqo$^ a public meeting, convened by 
several ex-officers of the Army, was held in the 
Gennania Halle, Berlin, for the purpose of calling 
attention to certain evils of the Army's rehgious 
and "social" administration. The meeting was 
atteinled by many of the Army's members and sup- 
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porters, and the proceedings consequently beca^ne 
sf> riotous that after six hours the police had to 
intervene and put mi end to it. A short description 
of the meeting, which took place on the evening of 
Thursday, November 23, was telegraphed from 
Berlin by the Central News Agency on Friduy and 
was publishi^ by certain English journals on 
Saturday, November 25. On that day the DaUy 
News J which before and since has frequently 
closed its columns to informed criticism ol the 
Anny^s finances and administration, expressed sur- 
prise that such a meeting should have been held, 
and suggested that it might be accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the German branch, being relatively 
young, was ^' still misunderstood, as The British 
branch used to be." The Berlin opposition, how- 
ever, clearly came, in the first place, from the inside 
and not from the outside. If any one ought not (o 
misunderstand the Army it is surely its own officeis, 
but they obviously cannot remain in it if they mean 
to speak out regarding evils and abuses. WTiy 
officers who have been forced out of it in consequence 
of these evils, or who have left it forconscience^sake, 
should be open to the charge of misunderst;(nding 
it, is really difficult to see. 

The Daily News considered General Booth's 
Gennan tour of sufficient interest to its readers to 
engage a ''special correspondent" to report its 
incidents at some length. It appears that this 
gentleman was in Berlin when the " protest *' 
meeting was held and, moreover, that he was 
actually present at it. In these circumstances, as 
he ostensibly represented the intt!rest5 of the Daiiy 
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News readers and not those of the officials of the 
Salvation Army, it might reasonably have been 
expected that lie would transmit to his journal 
some definite statement of the alleged causes 
which led to the action of ex-oflicen* Roeder and 
WiUidi ill holding the "protest" meeting. The 
strange thing is that aUhougJi he deemed the meet- 
ing of sufficient interest and importance to follow 
its proceedings throughout from 7 p.m. to i a.m., 
when it was broken up by tlie police, he did not 
think it worth while to mention a single word about 
it in his letter of November 26 to the Daily NeitfS. 
Not until overa week after the Central News telegram 
had appeared did he refer to the incident, and then 
the sole purpose of his observations was to lay 
stress on the absolute insignificance of the incident 
tt'bich seems to have interested him a5 a private 
individual so intensely. Thus : — 

The Daily Nsajs, Dec, 5» 1905- 

(From our Special Correspofttitint.) 

*' Thmtighout the tour Iq Germany thert has been but 
<me untoward incideDt, and to that I would moke 00 rcier- 
eato had not altogether eiaggeraled and garbled reports of 
il reached England. I aUudc to the 'protest' meeting 
held in the Germania Halle, Berlin. Aa one who was pres- 
ent at that Efathering, which waa called by a few ex-soldiers 
ol the Army and other opponents, let mc aay there were 
never more than 300 persons t>raenC, and by no means the 
whole ol these were opposed to the organiiation the meet- 
ing was caUed to condemo-" 

There are several points of interest in this state- 
ment. The writer professes^apparently^to touch upon 
the matter solely for the purpose of rectifying certain 
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exnggentted and garbled reports said lo h;iv^ 
appeared in the English press. He does not. how- 
ever, so much as mention, mucli less rectify, any 
single statement made in the Central News report 
or ;my other report whatsoever. As he implies that 
he was present throughout the meeting it is necessary 
to coodude that, although the proceedings inter- 
ested him personally for six hours, he nevertheless 
judged it unnecessary, for some reason, tc instruct 
the British pubhc regarding them. After the affair 
has heen reported in England through another 
source he mentions it only to make light of it, and 
H is impossible to obtain from his account definite 
particulars of any single one of the charges against 
the Army venlilatedatjthe meeting. He stales that 
the meeting was called by " a few ex-soldiers " but 
he does not mention or contro\'eTt the Central News 
statement that the principal speakers were the ex- 
financial secretary of the Army*s Berlin Head- 
quarters and an ex-lieutenant. The Daily Neus 
was not, apparently, the only journal to which this 
gentleman furnished his " special " correspondence. 
The statement, made in a letter published el^wberc, 
tTiat tlie charges were merely " a wholesale slander- 
ing of the Army and its methods " unfortunately 
tells us nothing. Every charge adverse to the 
Arniy. however explicit aad however true it may 
be, is apt to be regarded officially as n slander. The 
fact that it b possible to make such charges whole- 
sale is no valid argument against the proper consid- 
eration of each of them in detail. The grievances 
of officers and ex-officers, as the followuig chapter 
assays to sliow, ore not usually lacking in precision. 
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■ Some explanation is required, therefore, of the 
H singular i^ter'M^l shown by this extraordinary 
H "speciid correspondent" in the Bethn "protest" 
H meeting, of his stnuige silence in regard to it in the 
H £r!^t pluct^, and of his airy dismissal of it afterwards 
H as d thing of no consequence. The most reasonable 
H explanation appears to be that the writer was either 
an official or member of the Salvation Army, or else 
was in some way so sympathetic w:th its interests 
as to debar him from giving publicity to any charges 
publicly made against it and, therefore, seriously to 
disqualify him from giving an impartial opinion 
regarding the importance of such charges after they 
had been published." 

The intrusion of SalvationUt journalism into the 
ordinary press is already tolerably widespread. 
When its purpose is merely to record the " pretty 
little incidents '' — the baby-kissing, and other " little 
impromptu scenes '^^which marked the course of 
the General's German campaign, ordinarily humane 
editors can hardly be expected to see any serious 
objection to the practice. But when its object or its 
effect is to kuep the public in ignorance of de6.nite 
and serious evils inlu^rent in the Army's system, of 

^ Oiitsido the religious sphere the Daity News impo^aa 
a higher staud^d of freedom and public duty fr:>r apecidl 
corrcspondonta : — "The cablegram fLrrlvcs, it roada like 
an infallible measa^ from aoothcr planet, but who . . . 
ia the man at the other end ot the wire f What doea ba 
repre^nt , apait from himself ? Fur what does Ite stand f 
Why did ho write just thai, and nothing more? By 
what nile does he select his facta?*' etc. (T!»e Daiiy 
N^t}.i, lendinp article, "The Preaa and the Empire," 
April 5, 1 906. J 
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which the public have, and can have, little or no 
conception, for which the public are ultimately 
responsible, and the truth of which is vouched for by 
honest and competent men and women, it is tlie 
business of editors — however sympathetic to the 
doctrines of the Salvation Army they may be — to 
cniture that their " special correspondents " are men 
who wiil display and have some intelligent regard for 
the public interest, and who are under no mental 
compulsion to refrain from reporting public criti- 
cisms merely because they are antagonistic to the 
interests of Salvationism. It is strange that a 
Liberal journal should appear to find it natural to 
regard as incredible the existence of evil and injus- 
tice in an organization so reticent and so autocratic 
both spiritually and hnancially- That this has long 
been the attitude of the Daiiy News^ ex-oBTicers 
and others who have had their letters suppressed 
during the last two years can testify. Happily there 
appears at length to be a ray of hope even for 
GeneraJ Booth's '* own ^* paper, and that from 
within. Very shortly after the Berlm incident Mr, 
Chioiza Money, M,P., who is responsible for the 
colunm in the Daily Nstas entitled '' Life and 
Labour/* was moved to address certain definite 
inquiries to the " social *' wing o/ the Salvation Army 
regarding the wages paid the men employed by it 
in the manufacture of firewood. Although he 
returned to the charge several times Mr. Chiozza 
Money failed to obtain a straiglitfonvard, explicit, 
and satisfactory :mswer to his questions. If the 
Daiiy A'nps diooses to exercise a similar spirit of 
inquiry in the other departments of the Army's 
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work its faith in Uie beneficent working of Salvation- 
ism b likely to be rudely i^haken all round. One may 
even look forward with some confidence to tlie day 
when the Dfft^yA^CTrs will perceive some of the defects 
that lie behind the Anny's system of publishing 
accounts which it lately deemed so satisfactory on 
the assurance of Headquarters, when it will hesitate 
to regard Farm Colony dialogues in the vein of Queen 
Victoria Street as unprejudiced contributions to a 
serious economic question, when it will recogniae 
that the statements of ex-officers are not lightly to 
be rejected as biased or calumnious, and when it 
will be free to accept all the logical conclusions in 
regard to Salvationism of its own religious census. 

While the Inie purpose of Salvalionism is to 
subordinate all material and worldly interests to 
what, rightly or wrongly, are regarded as the things 
of the spiritn the effect of its government is to sub- 
ordinate all spiritual interests to the necessity of 
its own maintenance. The body and not the spirit 
of the Army is its chief concern. Its autocratic 
and military system lias become a fetish. The 
adoption of military titles, orgatmation and methods 
in religious warfare is imposing, but their utihty b 
a mere delusion. Wlien General Booth> in 1880, 
decided to christen his Christian Mbsion "" the 
Salvation Army " he was led astray by a phrase. 
There is, in fact, no nsal analogy between the enemy 
confronted by an ordinary anny and that which it 
is the aim of his soldiers to subdue. The necessity 
of ** prompt and efficient action "(<inifp,2ii) isobn- 
ous enough when it is a question of circumventing 
the strategy of an elusive and mobile foe. Sin, 
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however, is neither dusivc nor mobile in a 
graphical sense- General Booth is, indeed, convinced 
of its stability and omnipresence. It is not sudden 
and endemic in its activity, and an emergency call- 
ing for the instant dispatch of an Army corps, say, 
from Hackney to Brighton, is hardly to be contem- 
plated in the species of warfare engaged in by 
Salvationists. Apart from such emergencies no 
purpose whatsoever is to be served in the Army** 
religious work by " prompt and efficient action-'* 
Indeed^ the very possibility of exercising such action 
does not exist. As tlie only justification for the 
Army's eb-borate and expensive military system 
and discipline is the cxerciJic of such action, the 
necessity of both system and discipline disappears 
and their futility is apparent- 

Henidquarters are naturally apprehensive lesl 
the enormous disproportion between the cost of the 
macliine's maintenance and the insignificant amount 
of work it performs should penetrate the intelligonre 
of the public- The staff officer, like the fieJd officer, 
is told to remember that soul-saving must come 
before money-getting, but he is not told how he is 
successfully to observe this order of precedence 
under the Army's system. " Only let the people 
come to imagine/' says his manual, " that we care 
more for money than for souls, and farewell for ever 
to our influence " (p, 35). This caution, coming at 
the end of several pages of directions as to the best 
means of collecting money and roakmg others collect 
it, is, possibly, well-advised. It is admitted in the 
staff regulations that the Army's cliiei source of 
income for religious purposes is the public and not 
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its own members, and the staff officer is thereforf! 
reconunended to *' ini'ent new nielhods for getting 
money ** from those outside its ranks. This appears 
to be tlie one thing in connexion with which individ- 
ual initiati\'e witiiin tlie Airay is pennissible. 
Most people wcuJd be disposed to imagine, however, 
that here the field of invention was already ex- 
hausted, b«t there is, the staff ofiicer is assured, 
" as much room as ever for ingenuity in this direc- 
tion *' (p, 31), One of the conclusions reached in 
the course of this examination is that the Anny no 
longer possesses the influence which it may once 
have exercised, and it is, therefore, not imjjrobable 
that '* f he people" have actually come not merely 
to imagine but actually to know that which if is, 
apparently, one of the functions of the staff officer 
to endeavour to conceal from them. 

The evils of the Army's autocratic rule must l>e 
considered from the standpoint of the public as well 
as from that of its own members. It is bad enougli 
that there should be no outlet either in the meetings 
or in the numerous pubhcattons of the organiiration 
for criticism from within or for the ventilation of 
internal suggestions for reform. It is worse that 
the public who maint:dn the system should be de- 
prived of proper means of knowing how much or how 
httle work is done, what it crests, how the funds are 
itdministered, and whether proper guarantees exist 
that the various financiid undertakings that have 
grown up alongside the religious work arc wisely 
and safely managed. It has been the object 0/ 
this inqiiiry to show regarding these points (i) that 
the public, in the first place do, in fact, contribute 
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to (he religious work largely under a misconceptioa; 
(a) that they have no means ol learning aJl that it 
is essential for them to know about the conduct of 
that work ; and (3) that wisdom and safety in regard 
to the administration of the immense amount of 
money invested at interest in the Army directly, or 
indirectly through its financial mslitutiom, are 
in the very nature of things impossible. 

It is time that General Booth should be brought 
back to first principles^ and the first principle applic- 
able to the case of the Salvation Army is that 
autocracy, with its concomitants of secrecy and 
resentment of independent supervision, is abso- 
lutely inconsistent witli a financial dependence upon 
the public socomplete as thai enjoyed by his organii- 
ation. As for the contributing public it is hardly 
possible that belief in the divine conduct of the 
Army's affairs has, on the whole, very much to do 
with their sympathy and support. Even if they 
entertain any such belief in regard to its religious 
work, they are unlikely, in view of the history of 
the Army*s defunct Building Association, to be will- 
ing to extend it tt) the '* twoEold " operations of tho 
Army Assurance Society and the RcUancc Bank, 
Ltd- If such institutions are not to be productive 
of serious harm, the common worldly safeguards 
in regard to security must be imposed upon their 
management in preference to those furnished by 
the alleged divine nature of their origin or coatiol, 
which, no doubt, carries considerable weight with 
many, if not most of» the Army's very numer- 
ous investors. The provision of di\'idends amount- 
ing to over £30,000 a year is as foreign to the 
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true purpose of tlie Army as is the maintenance 
of a mQllary system managed by an ornamental 
" general stafl *' which is at once huge, costly and 
— for truly religious purposes— useless. Both the 
dividends and the system are in reality provided 
and made possible by the public:, and ii their money 
is productive of any othei' resLilts tlie Army does not 
allow them to be adequately seen and tested- 

Religious autocracy of the Salvationist stamp is 
undoubtedly bad in itself^ but the combination of 
the religious and the financial autocrat in one person 
possessing powers of dealing witti the savings ot the 
peuple free from any supervision or control, is a 
burden which no one man ought to undertake or 
be caUed upon to bear in any cause, however 
beneficent. The chief purpose of the combination 
is that the autocrat's financial needs in his re- 
ligious capacity shoiJd be capable of being 
satisfied by tlie money lent or entrusted to him in 
liis capacity as ordinary fmancier. and it is the auto- 
crat himself who is the sole judgtf of the reasonable- 
ness andsafcty of the financial transactions that take 
place between the two personalities that thtis con- 
stitute his being. If the Army cares more for souls 
than for money it is all the more unfortunate that 
it should be under tlie necessity o( foregoing and 
repressing its real desires. But with the autocratic 
military and linanciitl system by which the Army 
b governed, that necessity is and must be iaevituble 
and perpetual, 



CHAFl-ER XI 

THE ARMV'S TREATMENT OF OFFICERS 

The fact, shown by the large number of men and 
wnmcn that pass annually through the Training 
Home wllhou! any material increase appc^ng in 
the number in the i^eld, that many thousands of 
field officers have been compelled for one reason or 
another to leave the Army's service i& in itsdf a 
striking proof tlmt there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the conditions under which they are required 
to work. Willie the staff officfrs draw salaries which 
fare both adequate and assured, these field officers 
receive tlieir salaries only after they have met all __^ 
_the local expenses of their corps. If the amount 
remains in hand a captain, if unmarried, is entitled 
to iSi". ;l week, or, if married, to 375. a week and an 
dUowancc of is. or as. for each d\ild according to 
age, and the corps also pays the rent of the officer*3 
quarters. If the amount docs not remain in hand 
the field officer, when in need, has three courses o|>en 
to bim : he must either l>eg, starve, or resign, for 
the Army's financial system excludes the possibility 
of any, or any material, help coming froni divisional 
Headquarters. While many officers resign because 
their eyes are at length opened to the fact that their 
spiritual aims are inevitably frustrated by the 
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I Army's system of government, many others are 
forced to do so mainly because that system renders 
it impossible for them, however faithful and pains- 
taking they may be, to obtain a decent living wage. 
Those field officers who remain may be di%'idcd into 
three classes : (if ambitious men who aspire at all 
costs to become staff ofhcers, and in whom all 
spiritual aspirations are subordinated to the desire to 
get on and to exercise autliority; {2) men who, though 
interested in the work and not^ perhaps, under- 
going excessive or incessant hardship, woidd gladly 
leave the service because of its official materialism 

Pif only they could find something better to do 
outside ; and (3) men whose simplicity debars them 

from perceiving the Army's defects as a religious 

machine, and whose hearts are so thoroughly in the 
^ work that they arc willing to suffer almost any hard- 
R ship rather than abandon what they sincerely regard 

as their duty. The first class, whether they succeed 
^ or fail, require little sympathy. It is with the fate 
H o( the others that \t is necessary for the pubhc to 
H concent themselves. The second and third class are, 
^ probably, about equally numerous, and they con- 
L stitute all but a small minority of the field officers* 
H The question what becomes of them when tliey are 
P ultimately compelled to leave the Army, or when 
I the Army compels them to leave it, is economically 

seriousn LegdUy llic Army recognizes no obligation 
^ towards them. A man who has spent hfteen^ ten, 
H or even five years of his life as a Salvationist officer 
" is apt to be at a serious disadvantage if suddenly 
L called upon to take part in tlie ordinary secular 
^ka.vocations of the world, and even at its best the 
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Army^s scale of remuDcratton eflectiialJy debaishiin 
from making any provbion for the future. The 
Anny^s religious section, tln^reforej appears admir- 
ably designed for the wholesale manufacture of that 
submerged class which it is the professed mission of 
its " sodal " section to succour and eliminate. 

Nor are appearances deceptive. Sufficient facts 
exist to prove that if the Army would but set its 
hand to the task of raising its own submerged officers 
and ex-officers it would have neither energy nor 
time to spare for more imposing undertakings for a 
considerable time to come. It would surprise the 
public, if not General Booths to learn what very 
many of the field officers actually in the service at 
present think atxjut the admuiiatration of the Army, 
and what they say and write alx)ut it to their owii 
friends. Evidence from within relating to officers' 
hardships, the precariousness of their position, the 
tyranny of superior officers, and the spiritual futihly 
of the whole system, is, for obvious reasons, not 
available for publication with all the detads neccssaiy 
for its substantiation. But a mass of such evidence 
exists, and the public who. when all is said and done, 
are really responsible for the maintenance of the 
Army's system, should see to it that these officers 
are afforded facilities for discussing and publishing 
their grievances under a proper guarantee of mdem- 
nity in regard to the utterances of individuals. It is 
quite possible, however, to judge the manner in 
which the Army treats its officers from the state- 
ments of those who have either left the service or 
have been forced out of it> The Army has mor^^ than 
once cautioned the pubhc against accepting the 
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rstalements of ex-officers. Because they art ex- 
officers, it is arpied, their evidence Is espectaljy 
liable to be untrustwortliy. Our examination oi 
SalvatiQuism ha^ shown tha.t if some people enter 
the orgimiz^tion in the hope of saving tliuir souls it 
is cortJiin that many must be obliged lo come out of 
it — if they only can — for the same purpose. The 
interest of staff officers in maintaining the existing 
state of things is material ; but, on the other hand^ 
the grievances of ex-officers are not usually accom- 
panie<i by antagonism to the Army^s religious aims 
and methods. It must be noted that men and 
women may become ex-officers after years of faithful 
service, and that their severance from the Army is 
not the result of dismissal for tiny fault. It b dear, 
therefore, that ex-officership caunot in itself be 
accepted as conclusive proof of a predisposition to 
lie, any more than staff-office rship in itself can be 
accepted as an absolute guarantee of truthfulness 
in regard to any alleged evils in the organization. 
j The details of two cases in whicli Salvation Army 

officers have been harshly dealt with by the author- 
ities are here given because tliere is ample evidence 
to prove {see Appendix v., 3) that the cases are by 
no means isolated, and that they fairly illustrate, 

I if not the actual suffering to which officers and ex-offi- 
cers are subjected, at least the customary and 
approved method by which the Army rids itself of 
men and women who have spent themselves 
physically and mentally in its service, shirks its 
moral responsibility towards tliem, and stifles pub- 
licity in regard to them. The particulars here 
given are based upon the verbal and written state- 
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ments (see Appendix V., i and 2) of the men thcro- 
selves, upon the independent invesligations of their 
cases by the author, and upon tfae statements of the 
Army itself. 

The hrat case is tliat of ex-officer Sund^^vist, now 
1-9 years of a^. He was a sailor before becoming 
'converted and entering the Army's service as an 
officer about sixteen years ago. During his fourteen 
years of service he never had a week's rest or hohday. 
He admits Chat he could have had a periodical rest, 
but he was so taken up with his work that he did 
not wont it^ Such devotion is not unusual and is 
not officiiilly discouraged. During his fourteen years* 
service his salary averaged only from 4s. to 53, a 
week- If on a few rare occasions it was a few shill- 
ings more, on many others the whole amount avail- 
able for his salary was only a few pence. There is 
ample evidence, apart from his own statement, to 
show that he was loved and respected in all his 
different commands, and that he bore the very 
highest character lor honesty, truthfulness, piety 
and hard work. One who knew him relates that on 
one occasion Sundqvisl, who had only thirteenpence 
in his pocket, met a person m seme special trouble 
on the road and gave him the shilling, afterwards 
reproaching himself for having retained (he odd 
penny for himself. During the last two years of 
his service his health was seriously failing- He found 
it hard to do his work* but did not compUin, His 
commands (Harlesdon, Snettisham, Wymondlom 
and Wells) were very poor, he had very little help. 
and he w^s for some time short of food. On iiumy 
occasions he had nothing but bread and water, and 
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sometimes, for several days at a time, not even that. 
During two wintt*rs he had no overcoat, and the out- 
door work in all sorts of weather had its effect. He 
had to tramp 5ome 50 or 60 miles a week in order to 
sell his fixed regulation number of War Crys. His 
divisional officer did not give liim any help. When 
his healtli broke down completely, about October 
1903, iind he was utterly unable to work, he peti- 
tioned his divisional oflftccr foralongrest. He was 
peremptorily summoned to an officers' council 30 
miles distant, although he was really too ill to 
attend, and was then told that Headquarters were 
not prepared to give him the rest he needed. He 
was thereupon obliged to resign (January 11, 1904), 
The Army gave him 0, and later^ when he was in 
great need, £6 more after much pleading. As he had 
no relations to help him, no furniture, and very little 
clothes, this money did not last very long, and the 
circumstances in which he was placed — for several 
months he was without a bed in Norwich — were not 
designed to enable him to re-estubJish lib health and 
obtain employmi^nt. As he was in great distress 
he wrote to Headquarters ^king for help and work. 
He was offered an agency in the Assurance Society, 
but as there was no vacancy in the town in which 
he was hving he was asked whether he would accept 
an agency in anottier town. He said he would 
accept it. but pointed out that he was a good deal 
behindhand with his rent and that, as his overcoat 
and other necessary articles of clothing were in the 
pawnshop, he did not see how he could leave the 
town and take up the agency unless the Army first 
enabled him to put these matters right. The official 
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concemf^d did not offer to help him in this (lirpclion, 
but apparently took offence and wrote saying that 
if he would not work neither should he eat and that 
he could not have the agency. He was next referred 
to hb former divisional officer, but he either would 
not or could not find him work. On several occa- 
sions, howovcr, he was given (locally) ^ f<^w shillings 
alter much pleading. During the winter of 1904-5 
he had for long periods no tire in the house, and for 
week?? at a time he had nothing to eat but weak tea 
and bread. On several occasions, when in Norwich, 
he had no food (or two or three day& at a time. When 
General Booth was in the town holding special meet- 
ings he wrote to him explaining his state, but al- 
though the letter is known to have been received by 
the General no notice was taken of it. On several 
occasions before and since S on dqvisf wrote to Head- 
quarters and laid his case before Mr, Bramwell Booths 
the Cliief of the Staff, but no help lias been given lilm 
and his letters have not been answered. He was, 
therefore, dependent for many months in Norwich, 
and later in Ipswich, on the charity of friends, some 
of his principal helpers, curiously enough, being ex- 
officers of the Salvation Army who, unhke him, 
were fortunate enough to get out of its service 
before the springs of their manhood had been 
seriously undermined. 

The second case is that of ex-employ^ Cameron, 
who was engaged for fourteen years in the Army** 
"social'^ work in various capacities, Belore enteni^ 
the Salvation Aimy, Cameron was a bandsman in the 
Gordon Highlanders, An injury to his spine com- 
pelled him to go into hospital and left ULm very lame, 
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altht>iigh his health has always beoti good otherwise 
and be has not been incapacitated from doing work 
of Che most vaned nature. He is aow about 45 years 
of age, married, and has three chiidren. On leaving 
the hospital, as he did not wish to be a burden to his 
wife, wiio then did dresBiniiking, he applied to the 
" social " wing of the Army ior work. For twelve 
months he did wood-chopping, receiving no salary 
but only board and lodging. He raised a brass 
band ;unong old soidiers, begging old instruments 
from the Salvation Army bands, and the band so 
formed was made use of nil over London on behalf 
of the " fiociiil '' work. After a time he was sent to 
the " Metropole " in Stanhope Street, Strand, as 
cashier, where he received 35. a week in addition to 
board and lodging. Alter Qve months he was sent 
to the Headquarters depot in Whitechapel Road to 
act as cashier and stockkeeper, and after six months 
of this work his grant was raised to 55. a week. 
Subsequently he was given 16s. a week, he boarding 
himself. Three months later he was taken on the 
Headquarters staff, receiving 20s, a week, with 
board and lodging. In addition to his ordinary 
work he taught his Cotoners children, known as the 
" Richards Midgets,** music* and with them he was 
sent all over England giving musical evenings at 
week ejids, and raising hundreds of pounds for tlie 
Army's funds in the course of three years. 

When Colonel Richards was transferred to Den- 
mark, Cameron was sent back to the dep6t, tiis 
wages being reduced to ys. a week with board and 
lodging. This reverse was a great blow to him, as 
he had a wife in bad health and two children. Some 
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time later his Commissioner raised his salary to 17s. 
a week, and six months afterwards lie was sent to 
Bnstolascashier and second in charge of the shelter 
work there. After twelve months he was trans- 
ferred back to London, resuming his former duties of 
cashier and stockkeeper, and receiving 25s. a week 
minus board and lodging. Eight months previous 
to December IQ04 he was informed by Colonel Laurie 
that Commissioner Sturgess had instmcled hun I0 
give him reasonable notice to tenninate his appoint- 
ment, on the ground that the Army could not afford 
to pay 25s. a week for a cashier. Colonel Laurie 
did not then give him notice, but counselled him to 
look out for something else. It was admitted that 
Cameron's services were possibly worth 25s., but no 
alternative proposal was made to pay him such a 
sum as the Army could afford, Cameron looked 
out for work but, clueily in consequence of his lame- 
ness, failed to find any. On December t6, 1904. he 
was informed that the Commi^isioner had definitely 
decided that his engagement should terminate on 
January 1, 1905. He was given f6 in lieu of a 
month's notice and was discharged ne:(t clay. Since 
then Cameron has been dependent on charity^ and 
so have his wife and family. He wrote to Mn 
Bramwell Booth in February 1905 bnt received no 
reply. He haa ;\pphed to the Army Lnbcur Bureau 
to find him work, but the Army is, apparently, 
unable or unwilling to do anything for him. Moved 
by the urgent representations of Mr. David Lumsden, 
a gentleman who has for some years done his best to 
help distressed Salvationist officers, the Army con- 
sented to administer some small temporary help to 
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Cameron's wife and familj' when in great distress, but 
since August 1905 the Anny has done nolliing to 
help ihcm beyond giving some doles of a few shillings 
which it has recently declined to continue. 

The Army*5 extraordinary treatment of ex-officers 
Sundqvist and Cameron probably explains it3 
desire to evade public discussion regarding their 
cases. On October 9, 1905, tlie Times published a 
letter from Mr. Lumsden calling public attention 
to these two cases, giving certain particulars but 
mentioning no names in order that the Army might 
be free to publish its reply. To the statements in 
that letter the Army vouchsafed no reply in the 
Times. On the same day. however, Commissioner 
Nicul granted jm interview to, or obtained an inter- 
view with, the representative o£ a London evening 
journal {the Evening News) wlLh regard to the state- 
ments made in the Tiiius letter. In the report of 
that interview, published the same eveningj Com- 
missioner Nicol caused it to be inferred that the 
Army authorities were not on October 9 in possession 
of :iny definite particulars reg.irding tlie two cases in 
questionn ''When Mr. Lumsden" he said, "gives 
the names and other facts we shall be prepared to 
deal with them ; otherwise, we know nothing." He 
further stated that " under no circumstances would 
an officer be cast off from the service of the Salva- 
tion Anny on account of ill-health or other kindred 
causes without being assisted, and every effort being 
put forth for putting him in the way of earning ^i 
honest and comfortable livelihood/* 

It appears, howfver, that wlifin these utterances 
were delivered the Army otlicials could not have been 
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in any doubt or under any mbapprehcnsion what- 
soever as to th^ identity of the cases to which allusion 
was made, inasmuch as both Mr. Lumsden and the 
two distressed officers concerned had been in com- 
munication with Headquarters for ^me time before 
the letter wliidi occasioned the interview appeared 
in the TiWs. It has been seen tliat Sundqvisl him- 
self had written once to General Booth and fre- 
quently to London Headquarters, and that previoualy 
some obligation towards him had been acknow- 
ledged. On September 17, 1905, about a fortnight 
before the Times letter was written, Mr. Lumsden 
telegraphed to General Booth : — '' Field officer 
Sundqvist discharged from Army owing ill-health. 
Fourteen years' service. Starving Norwich. Has 
written you for help," To this message neither Mr. 
Lurasden nor Sundqvist received any reply. With 
reference to Gameron^s case Mr. Lumsden wrote to 
Commissioner Sturgess on December 22 aad Decein- 
ber 27, 1904, and on January 4 and 5, 1905, On 
August 21, 1905, he telegraphed to the Army's 
'* social ^' Headquarters as follows : *' ^ Submerged/ 
London. — Send Mrs. Cameron assistance immedi- 
ately. Child dead, fiunily starving. Give Cameron 
work." He also telegraphed to Mrs. Brainwell 
Booth about the same time^ It was in response to 
these messages that some small temporary help w^as 
in thii case given by the Army. On August 28, 1905, 
Mr. Lumsden again wrote to Mrs. Booth urging that 
something more should be done, but smce that time, 
with the exception already mentioned, the Army 
haj» done nothing further. 

In view of these facts it is difbculC to understand 
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how an officer empowered, as Commissioner Nicol 
appears to be> to make a public statement iii regard 
to alleged occurrences of this serious nature, can 
either be kept in ignorance of such facts, or, if they 
are within his cognizance — as they surely ought to 
be — can be permitted to inform the public lliat the 
Army knows nothing of them. ComniisSLoner Nicol's 
extraordinary pronouncement is the only official 
statement that has been pubhcly vouchsafed witli 
regard to the statements made in the letter pubhshed 
by the Times, and that official statement goes no 
further than suggesting that Iho Army was totally 
ignorant of the identity of the particular cases in 
question or of any definite charges in connexion 
with them. If Commt&sioner Nicol did not know 
that his superiors were aware of the identity of the 
cases, it was surely his duty, in view of the 
serious and definite nature of the details given in 
the letter, to make proper inquiries, cither of his 
superiors or of Mr Lumsdrn himself, before making 
any public statement concerning them. No such 
inquiries were made* If. however, lus statement 
was made with the zealous precipitancy of ignor- 
ance, it was all the more incumbent on those of his 
superiors who were in a position to identify the 
cases to dissociate therosejves from his inFiccurate 
communique and to give the public an opportunity 
of learning what the Army had to say about the 
cases on their merits. 

It will be noted that* if the latter portion of Com- 
missioner Nicol's statement is to be accepted as 
possessing official sanction, there was no essential 
difference between Che Army and Mr. Lumsden as 
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to the nature and extent of the Army's duty in such 
cases as those of Sundqvist and Cameron if only the 
men were deserving. As Headquarters showed no 
disposition to make any proper public statement 
regarding these cases an opportunity was afforded 
Mr. Bramwcl] Boothby the author of stating by letter 
(1) how the discrepancy between his Commissioner's 
statement of ignorance and the actual facts was to 
be accounted for, [2) whether the cases of Sundqvist 
and Cameron were regarded by the Army as being in 
any respect undeserving, and. if so, in what respect, 
and (3) if they were not so regarded, what efforts 
had been put forth by the Army for putting the men 
concerned in what Commissioner Nicol had described 
as '* the way of earning an honest and comfortable 
livelihood." To this invitation Mr, BramwelJ Booth 
replied (November 24, it^5) Uiat ''after careful 
inquiry he believes the departments of the Army 
concemcd have done all, or more than all, for the 
persons referred to, that the resources at their 
disposal could properly allow.'' This ocplanation, 
coming from the acting head of an organization 
wliich, at the momeut when this letter was penned, 
was widely and expensively advertising its anxiety 
to undertake the relief of " whole districts/' is 
amazing. Whatever the Army may have done for 
Simdqvist and Cameron asex-oificere ia little indeed 
in comparison with what they did for it as officers. 
Utile Army had put forth '*evory effort" to put them 
in the way of earning an honest and comfortable 
liveliliood, this only goes to prove the extreme 
unwiisdom of the Army's officeni depending upon 
sucli eSorts in the eventuality alluded to by Com- 
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}T Nicol, for when Mr. Bramwell Booth 
his letter both men were still dependent 
on charity, and one scarcely knew where lua next 
meal was to come from> Tlie inability of tlie Army 
to help its officers in the way mentioned by Com- 
missioner Nicol when they are forced to retire 
through i!I>health is, therefore, sufficiently proved, 
for up to this point Mr- Bramwell Bootli's statement 
supports the hypothesis that the cases in question 
were not imdeserving. 

There is another and an equally important aspect 
of these cases. Why should these men have been 
forced out of the Army's service at all, and so have 
been compelled to swell the ranks of the submerged ? 
Evidently there could have been nothing against 
Sundqvist, for it w^s not alleged that he was dis- 
missed or even asked to resign. He liimseli did not 
wish to leave the Army- As he had never had a 
holiday for fourteen years, how was it that his 
divisional officer did not grant him the month^s 
sick furlough which it was within his power to grant, 
or even take steps to secure for him the still longer 
rest which might have been authorized by Jiis pro- 
vincial of&cer ? {Orders and Reguiaiiom^ p, 519). 
Had this been done Sundqvist would no doubt have 
been rendered &t for many more years of work, and 
there would have been no need to force him to 
break his vow to "hvc and die in the ranks of the 
Salvation Army," 

There is, unfortunately, too much evidence to 
prove tliat certain circumstances of this ofiicer*s 
case are t3^ica] of the Army^s general prac- 
tice {st€ Appendix v., 3). Divisional officers and 
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provincial officers are human, they have their per- 
sona] likes and dislikes, many o£ them have a &ne 
sense of their own importance and authority, and 
— what is most important — many oi them are much 
more keenly ahvc to the financial necessities of the 
organization as a whole than such men as Sundqvist 
can possibly be expected to be. In these circum- 
stances it is easy, and it is even nece&sary, to place 
good men aiid women — and the better they are the 
greater the necessity— in such a positioo tliat tlie 
difficulties and hardships are so great that lliey are 
compelled to resign. The average time passed by 
an officer in one command is oflicially stated to be 
from eight to twelve months, but in practice he can 
be moved about from one corps to another as often 
as his superiors think necessary. Yet Commissioner 
Nicol said in the course of the interview of October 
9 : "If we had a system for working ont members 
of the Salvation Army such as is 3ugg<^sled, it would 
long ere this have been brought to the liglit of day." 
Commissioner Nicol appears to be a genlle_man one 
of whose duties it is to go roimd lecturing the 
churches on their neglect of tlie working classes and, 
casually, to stimulate their interest in the work oi 
the Army {War Cry, October zi» 1905). He is. 
therefore, probably too busy or too guileless to 
think of acquainting himself with the shortcomings 
of his own organization. The answer to his observ- 
ation is simple^ No better syslcm for "working 
out " its officers could be invented than the 
organisation of the Army and the conditions under 
which its field officers are compelled to work. 
Tha.t the system is not prevented from accomplish- 
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ing this result is proved by the fact that several 
Ihoiisandsof oflicers are liimcd out bythe Training 
Home who are not to be found in the field a few 
yeare afterwards. As for the fact that the process 
of '* working out " does not aiways come to the 
light of day> probably the part played by Commis- 
sioner Nicol liimself in reg^ to the cases of Sund- 
qvist and Cameron furnishes the best explanation.^ 

Further light on the treatment of officers and 
ex-officers and on Salvation methods generally is 
afforded by the Army's subsequent action in regard 
to the Sundqvist case. In the closing months of 
1905, this ex-oflicer was living in Ipswich, where 
Salvationism has already suffered one serious 
schism. A number of persons interested them- 
selves in his case» which naturally excited a good deal 
of comment adverse to ttie Army in different parts 
of Norfolk and Suffolk. It is not easy for an auto- 
cratic and divinely governed institution to acknow- 
ledge error or inconsideratencss in regard to actions 
that are essential to its very existence- The Army 
appears to have found itself obUged, therefore, to 
put forward some explanation of Sundqvist*s depart- 

1 The solicitude of HeadquarltTi for the welfare of offiters 
it Indicated by the loliowmg fact- On December 6, 1905- ^ 
gentleman wrote to Mr. Brainwell Booth's department 
stating that within the previous fortnight he had he^d a 
mamed officer dcrckLfC publicly that aII he and bia wife had 
had to live on tar the week w^s ioiil. He volunteered lo 
give the place, date, time, and name, so that Headquarters 
might have no excuse Eor not inquirmg into the case- 
Mr. Bramwell Booth's department, however* made do 
inquiry whatsoever ol Lhf writer of the letter, and ita 
receipt w^ not oven acknowledged. 
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lire from its service and his subsequent treatment. 
It has been seen that on October 9, 1905. the Army 
stated publicly that it knew nothing about any su<ii 
casp. On NovembtfT 24 Mr. BramweJI Booth, while 
offering no explanation of this denial and declining 
to say whetlier Sundqvist's case was regarded as 
undeserving, stated that the Army had "done all. 
or more than all.'' for him that its resources could 
properly allow. It appears, however, that a certain 
member of the Army in Norfolk, who had heard 
some particulars of the case, wrote to Headquarters 
asking for an explanation of the Array's conduct 
in connexion with it. Mr, Bramwell Booth's reply, 
(signed, like the letter of November 24, by lUs 
private secretary) is dated November 30, 1905, 
and is marked '* Private," The allegation that 
officers are allowed to starve is characterized as 
false. The case of Sundqvist, the correspondent 
is "freely and confidentially*' informed, "is that 
of a lazy good-for-nothing man, who was turned out 
of the Army because he would not work* and has 
lived for the last two or three years on ttie product 
of begging letters, and although he has been two 
or three times ofiered employment — not as an 
officer — has refused it-" 

Let it be assumed for a moment that this is an 
accurate statement of the facts ol the case. If Mr. 
Bramwell Booth thinks it a conclusive answer to 
the letter in the Tiynes of October g^ why— seeing 
that no names had been mentioned — was this state- 
ment not sent to the Times for publication ? Why 
was not Mr. Lumsden given this information ? Why, 
a^ain, were these circumstances not mentioned by 
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Mr. Bramwdl Booth's Commissioner in his mtcr- 
vicw \^ith the representative of the Evening News 
on October g ? Why were they not mentioned in 
Mr. BramweU Booth'sletter of November 24 ? Wlty 
were tfaey put forth only when it became apparent 
that the Anny^s repeated steps for the suppres- 
sion of publicity had not, after all, stifled inquiry, 
and that in a *' private " communication to one 
of the Army's members in the district where its 
funds and organisation were in danger of suffer- 
ing, If it were true that Sundqvist was "a lazy 
good-for-nothing man " it would still be necessary 
to inquire whether it was not the conditions of ser- 
vice in the Army that made him so. In the Army, 
however, laziness and good-for-nothingness have a 
meaning of their own» namely, a preference for 
religious work rather than mere money-getting. 
In this technical sense it is not impossible that Mr, 
BramweU Booth's strictures might have some mea- 
sure of justification. But if it were really the case 
that Sundqvist, after fourteen years* work as an 
Army evangelist, actually became lazy and good- 
for-nothing and refused other work — whether from 
a sense of Ins unfitness for it or from an actual dis- 
like of it — what would this be but the strongest 
possible condemnation, from a moral and economic 
standpoint, of the Salvationist system in general 
and the conditions that regulate the activities of 
its field officers in particular? 

It is necessary, however, thai Mr, BraraweU 

Booth^s definite *' private" statements should be 

subjected to a more detailed public examination. 

^■f Sundqvist was lazy and good-for-nothing tU^ 
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fact remains that the Army made good use of these 
qualities for fourteen years, without deeming it 
necessary to censure him for them either pubhdy 
or privately. Some lime before his health began 
to break down he was even raised to the rank of 
ensign* the lowest grade of staff officership, a mark 
of recognition not usually accorded, presumably, 
to the laay and incompetent. '* Your superior 

officers," wrote Commissioner to Sundqvisl 

{August 23. 1900) "having made favourable repre- 
sentations to me concerning your work and charac- 
ter, I have dif^ded, after careful consideration aod 
prayer, to promote you to tlie rank of Ensign." 
Moreover, Sundqvist was never " turned out " 
of the Army for any reason, nor was he even asked 
to go. He resigned, and of this there is oFRcial 
proof. How is it that Mr, Bramwell Booth's careful 
inquiry did not disclose this fa.ct ? The statement 
that Sundqvist has lived on the product of begging 
letters since his severance from the Army is, in 
view of his helpless and desperate condition at 
that time, hari^y charitable, but neither grati- 
tude nor ordinary human charity appears to be a 
characteristic of ^^Ticial Salvationism when it writes 
*' freely and confidentially " about the victims of its 
system. Mr. Bramwell Booth ignores the fact that 
Sundqvist was the victim of a physical collapse 
wliich was primarily due to the privations suffered 
by him — as by so many others — in the Army's 
service, and which might have been avoided had 
ordinary kindness and consideration been sliown 
him by his superiors^ or bad not such treatment 
hecn tendered impossible by the neces^lie$ of the 
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system. To thi^ physical and mentiil condition the 
description "good-for-Tiothing''has,nodnubt a certain 
applicability, but that of ** lazy '' assuredly has not- 
We are, fortunately, not entirely dependent upon 
Mr, Braniwell Booth and his docile subordinates 
for the true character of Sundqvist. '' A more 
godly, self-sacrifidng individud it would be impos- 
sible to find," writes one gentleman who was ac- 
quainted with him for twelve years. *' He was/' 
writes another, " a good and faithful officer of the 
Salvation Army and a man of God . , , I believe 
he would rather have starved than beg for himself, 
... I also believe he was a very hard worker." 
The latter statement, it may interest Mr. Bramwell 
Booth to know, this unfortunate victim of Salva- 
tionism has since fully proved, " I knew Mr. 
Sundqvist as an officer," writes a third, " and always 
found him to be a tnie, consistent Christian man. 
He lived very near to God and did all he could 
for the salvation of others, not only by words but 
by hfc and actions, h . . There are others who 
would speak for him if necessary." Many others 
have spoken, and all directly contradict the Army's 
charge against him. The writers of these letters are 
sponsible pei^ons who knew Sundqvist when in 
ie service of the Army, and in view of their state- 
ments and all the circumstances of the case it is 
abundantly dear that whatever character or char- 
ters require dearing in this strange business it 13 
ol the character of Sundqvist. 
If the Army knew this man to be iazy and good- 
r-nothing when he left it, why did it help him on 
veral occasions with monc)" ? It is admitted 
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that the departments concerned were utilized to 
help hint and that all was done that was "prop- 
erly " allowable. It is, of course, against the pro- 
fessed principles of the Aimy to give finaacial help 
to the lazy and the good-for-nothing, and yet it is 
necessary to assume that in this casR the Army used 
improperly the money given it by the public with 
full knowledge and with its eyes open, theireby 
encouraging others to do the same. As for Sand- 
qvist's alleged refusal of work on two or three occa- 
sions, the circumstances which prevented his oh- 
taining the insurance agency, which he was willing 
to accept, have been detailed. It appears, how- 
ever, that another means of earning a livelihood 
was also officially suggested to him — though not by 
Headquarters — while in Norwich. This was to 
enter one ol the Army's elevators in London and 
do wood-chopping. This amazing proposal Sund- 
qvist wa3 unable to entertain for the all-sufficient 
reason that his health, which had been shattered 
by the demands of the Army's religious work, was at 
that tune still less htted for the manual labour ol 
its " sQciaJ " section. Even had his health been 
adequate he might well have been pardoned for 
declining such an extraordinary suggestion. Here 
was a man whom the Army took from good, useful 
labour in the world and, after subduing his mind to 
the fixed idea that nothing in life matters but Che 
Army's particular scheme of salvation, employed 
him for fourteen years at a salary of 4s. or $s. a week 
in the ostensible business of instilling the same idea 
into the minds of other people, and in the real busi- 
nessof collecting money for the upkeep of its costly 
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organization. Then, when it had had all it could 
get oat of hira, the Army, recollecting that it had 
a " social *' wing for the special benefit of men 
inhabiting a lower depth than its religious section 
alone is abie successfully to plumb, calmly said in 
effect to him : " Let it never be thought that the 
Salvation Army dora not care for its wom-out 
field officers. You can havt work as a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water at tlie bottom rung of 
our * social ' ladder among the destitute and needy, 
the degraded and the criminal, and if you do not like 
it, we will prevent others from helping you by pro- 
claiming that you are nothing but a lazy and a good- 
for-nothing man.** 

What the Army's ** social *' section actually did 
for Sundqvist remaias to be told. Through the 
kindness of an anonymous friend arrangements 
were made shortly before Christmas 1905 to pro- 
vide him with a few weeks* rest at the seaside. 
Unluckily, the charges newly made against him by 
the Army came to his ears, and they so utterly upset 
him that, driven to despair, he felt it to be his duty 
to decline to take advantage of this or any other 
help until he should succeed in clearing his charac- 
ter. Instead of going to the seaside, therefore, Mr. 
Bramwell Booth's "begging letter-writer '* dehber- 
ately cut himself off from all communication with 
those who had helped him and were still ready 
to do their best to help him, and made his way from 
Ipswich to London with only a few shillings in 
I his pocket. Hb simple idea was that l:ie fiad been 
^b the victim of the malice of subordinates, and that 
^P a direct appeal to the *' servants of God" set in 
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authority over them at QueeD Victoria Street could 
not fail to obtain a ready and sympathetic hearing 
and secure him justice. His fourteen years' experi- 
ence of Salvationism had not taught him much about 
the Army's system. His letters to the General and 
Mr Bramwell Booth demanding justice remained 
nnonswered.^ Meanwhile his scanty funds h^d 
ahnoat disappeared. For over a week he lived in 
shelters and had very little to eat. He sold for a 
few pence the few odd things he could sell, but — 
still in the hope of finding work which would enable 
him to dispense with charity — he would not even 
yet apply to the friends with whom he liad been in 
communication. On the night before Christmas 
Eve, his last penny gone, he applied for admission 
over the Christmas holidays at the Bume Street 
shelter of the Salvation Armyj where he had already 
lodged for a few nights. As he was no longer able 
to pay the necessary pence he was refused admission. 
The shelter was not full, and he was not offered work 
for the purpose of earning his night's lodging. He 

' Evidently the Army does not regard it as itabueJness 
to remedy injuatice suffered, or vindicate reputations un- 
justly dama-ged, In its service. A Tegulation in the sectioB 
of O. aitd R., entitled " How to Rcaign " reads :— " When 
the Field Officer has resolved on the course of resigiution, 
Ihc next thing for him to ito ls to sec that he acts in that 
way which will be least cakaLited to injure the Army, 
Which he h^s so repCiktedly sind so !(oletniily promised not 
lo harm . , . ff he hus been unjustly dejlt with, or if his 
reputation haj been damaged, let him bear it for Chhat'i 
aakCH.^<}od nlU vindic^tB tiim^'aDd not do that which he 
kQOws will hurt tha cause oE Guist, and risk the losa of 
^AOubj in order to vindicate luiiisell, gratify the spirit of 
Itign, or 5«lii a Uv^lihwd "- (O. and J^., p. 569). 
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Stated, and was prepared to prove, that he was an 
ex-ollicei' of the Salvation Army, but that made no 
difference. His assurance that he could find means 
to pay after tlie holidays was not listened to. He 
was, therefore, obli^d to walk the streets all night 
in a famishing condition until the morning. Then, 
and only then, did he have recourae to the help 
which, had he felt himself at liberty to take advan- 
tage of it, would have spared him much suffering, 
and of which he Would have taken advantage before 
but for the Army's mexplioible charges. This 
" true shelter story ** differs materially from that 
with wliich the public were regaled in the 1906 
Self -Denial Appeal. 

The foregoing circumstances serve in themselves, I 
think, to render unconvincing Mr, Bramwell Booth's 
statement ofNovember 30, 1905. Sundqvist is not, 
and apparently never was, a lazy and good-for-noth- 
ing man ; hewas not ** turned out " of the Army for 
this or any other cause ; he has everything to learn 
in the art of begging letter-writing : and he has not 
refused any work wliich he could get and was able 
to do. Since November 1905, moreover, the Army 
itself has apparently discovered that the explana- 
tion then given has serious faults, and h not at all 
designed to convince the tolerably large number of 
people who, by one means or anothcTj have been 
jed to interest themselves in this man^s case. 
Luother and totally different explanation has. in 
fact, since been put forth. The letter containing 
it is dated February 8, 1906, and it appears to have 
the personal authority of General Booth, for it pro- 
B^aims itself to be at once a reply to an inquiry 
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addressed to the General by a gentleman in North 
Walsliam on the Sundqvist case generally, and to 
an inquiry from the same gentleman addressed to 
a subordinate officer to whom he had written for 
Sundqvisl's character with the view of giNnng or 
obtaining him employment. The circumstances 
in which this letter was written, therefore, made it 
privileged. Any true statement detrimental to 
the character of Sundqvist could liave been freely 
made in it. Yet there is not a word in it about 
Sundqvist having been *' a lazy good-for-nothing 
man who was turned out of tlie Array ttocause he 
would not work," etc. Here General Booth was 
perfectly entitled to make this statement, and his 
ccit«spondent was assuredly entitled to t>e told 
this circumstance if it were true. The letter further 
admits that Sundqvist was not " turned out " but 
resigned, and states that the Army— apparently 
with professed regret — accepted his resignation, 
for "there was no alternative.'* The letter admits 
that the Aimy knew that Sundqvisfs health was 
the alleged cauae of his resignation, but asserts that 
"any health difiiculties he had were not due to bis 
work or position as an officer,'' The particulars I 
have given of Snndqvist's work and condition in 
the Army's service will, I think, enable the public 
to judge whether or not the introduction at this 
stage of any other cause is necessary to account tor 
his breakdown. I do not think the C3.use now 
adduced by General Booth to account for it ad^ 
quate, and even If it were adequate 1 do not think 
it any explanation or justification of Sundqvist's 
forced resignation. It is unnecessary to discuss it 
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as, in any case, it has noLhiog to do with llje state- 
ment of November 30, 1905, in respect of which 
Sundqvist has for some months vainly demanded 
a withdrawal and reparation for the injury and 
mental suffering il has cavjsed him. General Booth 
informs his correspondent that Smidqvist's '^slan- 
ders and threats'^ against the Army have recently 
become serious, and I for one do not wonder at it. 
His letter concludes: " If» on the face of these 
facts, you are disposed to employ him, we sincerely 
trust that he will give you satisfaction/' There 
is. fortunately, no doubt about Sundqvisfs ability 
to give satisfaction. What is now requisite is that 
General Booth should give it to him- 

While a knowledge of the hardships to which the 
Army's ofhcers are subjected has not yet penetrated 
to the classes from whom it chiefly draws its finan- 
cial supplies, it would be a mistake to suppose that 
they are unknown among the class from whom it 
chie£y draws its officers- These hardships are, 
of course, never allowed to be ventilated in the 
columns of the War Cry. Occasionally a prospect- 
ive candidate for ofhcership writes in obvious 
apprehension as to the future in store for him. 
jThus *' L. P,," who has evidently heard something 
\ei starving officers, is ajiswered as follows ; — 

" Treat oU the talk about the * StarvatioD of Officers ' aa 
[<il the devil. True, the lot ai sooie is trying and perplex- 
ing to the miiid.wear>'ing to the body, and sortowfiU icdeed 
totHcviLil. ' - ■ But did wc not bargain lor that ? 'Tfall 
were easy, if all were brigbt,' etc, you know we should not 
know the diflcrence between the cross and the crown, 
Apply to LicuU-Colonel Rece, loi. Qumd Victoria Street, 
^■^£.C.» without a moment's dclay^ We need a hundred young 
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fdlowa like youraeli. With enough to bve dcccnlJy on in 
the Army, you can be liappier a^ on Officer than ■ million^ 
aire" (August 15, ^90J). 

In view of the actual conditions which govern the 
service such inducements to men and women to 
forsake the ordinary work of the world for that of 
the Army are nothing short of deplorable. The 
mischief is increased by the Anny's evident sub- 
jection to the need of prejudicing the motives and 
the character of all those who leave or are com- 
pelled to leave its service, and wlio show the shghtesl 
disposition to speak out. 

Tn the annual report for 1899 Mr. Bramwell 
Booth wrote on Ihis subject as follows- ''Those 
who listen to the tempter and go out from us — I 
rejoice that they are so few — usually wake up to 
deplore their terrible mistake " (Servanis of AU), 
The psychology of Mr. Bramwell Booth is to me 
one of the most important and most interesting 
things in the Salvation Army, I have read 
many of his pious periodical discourses on 
the second page of the War Cry. 1 liave read 
other (unpublished) writings of his on the subject 
of ex-officers which, if inspired by piety, do that 
virtue very little credit. T have seen something of 
the various expedients employed by him for the 
suppression of publicity in regard to evils of which 
the public ought to know, and something of the 
trepidation that lurks behind the assurance with 
which liis organizalioD faces tlie world while solemnly 
proclaiming that it has nothing to conceal. Such 
antipathetic elanents refuse to blend under the 
ordinary processes of human reasoning, and whetho' 
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any more saliaJactory solution is io be obtained by 
pO!itulating that divine guidance which, we are a^ked 
to beheve, presides over ail Mr, Brarawell Booth's 
official actions is a quesCioa which must be left to 
professed theologians- 

If Mr. Brajnwell Booth's energies were entirely 
absorbed in maintaining the rdigious pnthusiasm 
of the War Cry's readers it might be possible to 
attribute to mere ignorance the statement which 
has just been quoted, and which contains nearly as 
many inaccuracies — expressed or implied— as it 
contains words. He has, however, to do with the 
mechanism as well as the doctrine of his organiza- 
tion. As Chief of the Staff of the Salvation Army 
he must be supposed to know something of the 
question of ex-ofhcers, but his declaration is at 
variance with the statements of maay others who 
know something of it also. It is, in one sense, no 
mean achievemeJit to convince the world that men 
and women are condemnahle who choose to abandon 
an organization which, officially, is itself worldly and 
unspiritual to the core. It is to be feared that Mr. 
Bramwell Bootb^s power of dislinguisliing between 
the voice of the tempter and the voice of conscience 
in others isno longer in fallible. Nor would this be at 
all surprising in the acting head of an organization 
which suppresses the individual conscience and 
exacts ot>edience to commands which may be neither 
understood nor approved. No one ought to know 
better than Mr. Bramwell Booth that it is not always 
those who voluntarily leave the Army that "* listen to 
the tempter/' but sometimes those in authority who 
remain in it. To what voice do Mr. Bramwell 
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Booth's subordinates listen, one wonders, when lend- 
ing themselves to the Army's need of "working 
out *' men like Sundqvist and Cameron* to the 
suppression of publicity in regard to theircases, and 
to the private discrediting of such persons and those 
who would heJp them ? The imphcation that all 
who "go out '' £rom the Army's service do so of 
their own accord and to the acute sorrow of their 
superiors is one which many circumstances discredit 
That these men and women live to deplore their 
" terrible mistake " is, no doubt, true, but it is the 
rnistake of ever having joined the Army and not, as 
Mr, Bramwell Booth suggests, that of ha%ing left 
it. From wliatever cause the retribution comes it 
is clear that the Army possesses means of enhancing 
it still further^ and has no compunction about exer- 
cising these means in circumstances where a sever- 
ance from its service is hkely to cause it trouble or 
&nandal loss. As for Mr. Bramwell Booth's joy 
that the officers who go out are "so few,"" its 
justification would be more readily gauged if each 
year^ instead of treating his subscribers to vague 

' The Bome policy of reticence is still successfully ptjfsued. 
In Jonuajy 190^. General Booth assured the ^uo candidate* 
for ot&^ccrabip accepted for traiiuitE at a public meeting at 
Hxcter HaU that " there had beon fewer resiguatiups from 
the ranks of the Army last year than inaiiy previous year" 
(Trmes, January 5, 1906). If so, the fact would not be at 
all surpriiing in view of the fa^ttranablc booni in Salvatioa> 
iani during the paat two years, and the increased financiHl 
huvcst tliat must have accrued from iL What rdjuircs 
explanation is that the Army should be so reluctani to 
■tate the numbor of " tesignatioiu " lost year and in the 
previa UB years. 
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and pious genenJitifis, he disclosed the actual num- 
ber of "deserters." There are about 5,000 ofl&cera 
in the British field to-day. The Army's own statis- 
tics and various other circumstances point to the 
conclusion that the officers who have left or have 
been forced out of its service in this country during 
the past twenty ye-ars can hardly number less than 
5,0Do and may very well number lo.ooo men and 
women or even more. Until Mr. Bramwell Booth, 
therefore, is prepared to give precision to his idea of 
fewness it will be only seemly, when dealing in 
future with this serious subject and the mniives and 
character of the persons concerned, if he will leave the 
voice of the tempter otil of the question. 

It is apparent from the War Cry's constant and 
urgent soUcitations for candidates tliat the Army's 
powers of consumption in the matter of officers arc 
practically unlimited, and it is, tliereforen of some 
importance to the pubhc as well as to members of 
the Army to ensure that the " working owt " process 
shall not take place in secret and that its economic 
effects shall be known. The fact that no collective 
publication of corps accounts takes place makes it 
impossible to discover what salary a field officer, 
while still in the scr\ice. receives, or is likely to re- 
ceive, at any particular corps. Such pubhcation 
would enable candidates to see the actud condition 
of things over the whole field, and to estimate their 
prospects of getting enough to *'live decently on " 
much more accurately than the discreetly glowing 
assurances of the War Cry. Even if the Army's 
■pvangelistic efforts were effectual it would still be 
^■leccssary to inquire whether the salvation of souls 
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is not too dearly purchased by the systematic social 
submersioa of the saviours. As these eiforls are, in 
reality, startlingly ineffectual, there exists no public 
advantage whatsoever to set against the e\-ils of a 
system which first of all holds out inducements in 
regard to officership that are delusory, and then, 
having seriously and prematurely unfitted its officers 
for the ordinary work of the wodd, complacently 
casts the cost and burden of its own ineptiti 
upon society. 

It is curious to note how even the most sent 
defects of Salvationism are officially employed to 
testify to Us merits. If officers die before their time 
that is only an evidence of the nobility of the work 
to which they gave their hvcs. If participation iu 
trading causes resignations and desertions that is 
only a proof of its spiritual advantages, for it should 
be evident to all the world that unless these ads-an- 
tages were both spiritual and preponderating the 
Army could never have consented or resigned itsell 
to such a loss, ff General Booth's own kith and 
kin forsake the organization because of its imper- 
fections, that only proves the stem impartiality ol 
the Army's head, and that in tiim '' the father is 
merged in the General '' [Life of Getuarai Booth]. 
Apparently this characteristic tram of thought was 
responsible for the lai^ gathering recently con- 
vened at the Albert Hall by General Booth tor the 
purpose of commemorating " the Anny's officers m 
Heaven." No vital statistics were furnished, but 
had they been available the fittingness of the service 
would no doubt have been emphasized in a some- 
what startling fashion. It is higlily to be desired 
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that General Booth would conoem himself with the 
lot of those of his officers who as yet do not stand in 
need of Tnemorial services, but who, although 
slill on earth, are subjected to pangs, both of body, 
soul, spirit und conscience, comparable ouly to those 
reserved by Salvationism for those who o^lect its 
message. 

Tf the British public desirp to continue their sub- 
sidy of several hundred thousand pounds a year to 
the Army's costly and futile religious work, it is 
necessary in the interests of the community, as welt 
as of the work itself, that certain definite ttiings 
should be done- (1) The field officers should be paid 
a regular wage sufficient for the necessities of life, 
so that they shall be free from the need of depending 
for these necessities on their soldiers and friends. 
"I don't hke to call them 'paid/" said General 
Booth of his 16,000 officers throughout the world, 
^Westminster Chapel, December 14, 1905), by way 
of emphasizing tiie Army's stem economy, and the 
observation was, unfortunately, only too true of 
many of them in a sense little apprehended by his 
audience. (2) The service should be reformed so 
that it shall not wear out officers in a few years, and 
unfit them for further work either in the Army or 
out of it. (3) Tlie proper and just admin istra lion 
of the so-called " Sick and Wounded " Fund should 
be ensured, " Tt should ever be an incentive to 
field officers/' says Orders and Regulations (p. 520), 
" to co-operate heartily in the efforts to raise money 
for the Sick and Wounded Fund, to know that the 
necessary provision for thdr wants whibt on sick 
furlough, altliough transmitted to them through the 
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divisional ofBcer, is partly provided by the National 
Funds." Unfortunately, although tlip field ofliCCTS 
do co-operate heartily in sending money to Head- 
quarters, complaints are common that tlie fund \s 
administered mainly for the beneiit of staff officers 
who are comfortably cjff and do not really re<|uire 
its aid, while ticld officers who absolutely re<juire it 
are refused it. (4) When offircrs are compiled to 
retire for good reasons and are unfitted for, or unable 
to obtain, other work, some provision should be 
made for their maintenance, based upon the neces- 
sities of the case and llie length of their service, so 
that theyshuM not be entirely dependent on charity, 
or becomi* a permanent charge on their friends or 
the community. There is at present an Officers" 
Pension Fund to which officers may contribute or 
not as they choose, but, on the other hand. ^' there 
is no legal responsibility on the part ol the Army to 
provide any officer with a pension " {0. und R.. p, 
591), With the administration of this Fund, as with 
that of the Sick and Wounded Fund, there is much 
dissatisfaction among the field officers, and as tlje 
public have at present no means of hearing both 
sides of the case they would do well to ensure that 
the autocratic and secret method of its administra> 
tton is reformed. 

If the possibility and desirLibiUty of maintaining 
Salvationism in any form be, for the moment, 
assumed, it is necessary to note that all thcs*- sug- 
gested reforms must be imposed simultaneously- It 
would, obviously, be almost impossible to pTOvide 
for the enormous number oi oflicers wlio, under the 
present condition of things, are in Qne way or another 
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cast off when their money-coUecting capacities are 
ex]jau&te<i. The impositioD of the (hree first re- 
forms would overcome this difficulty, remove the 
economic evil caused by the present system, place 
the Army on a spiritual instead o* a mere money- 
g^^tting K-isis, and — -if comliincd wi(h the recognition 
by thf public that the Army's r<!iigious work, if 
successiul, might well be entirely, or almost entirely, 
aelf-supporting — would reduce its spiritual preten- 
sions to the propgrtmnb of itii actual performance. 
The circumstances of Cameron's discharge from 
his post in the Army's ''social" wing form an instruct- 
ive commentary on the principles upon which th^t 
department is worked, Tlie purpose of the " social " 
work, according to In Darkest England, is the ele- 
vation of the submerged and their industrial rehabih- 
tation in the world- It has been shown (Chapter VI) 
that what the Army regards as success in this work 
(3 not at all synonymous with industrial rehabihta- 
tion, and that practically the only verifiable "suc- 
cesses ** are to be found in the members of the 
permanent staff of the " sociaJ " depa.rtnient. The 
retention as permant-nt employfe of the more satis- 
factory men who enter the "^ social" instituuona 
was not the principal purpose of the Darkest England 
Scheme, but if the Army chooses to make such men 
its permanent employes it mu^t be supposed to 

ume some responsibihty with regard to them. 

e extraorUiuiiry vicissitudes of fortune to which 
eron and his family were subjected during his 
urteen years' service indicate on the part of his 
sup*^riors a capricious disregard or a lamentable ignor- 
ance of the most conspicuous and elementary causes 
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of social "submersion '* which one does not expert 
to find in the government of a body specially insti- 
tuted to remedy that evil. Even if the Army could 
not afford the 25s. a week which Cameron was re- 
ceiving towards the end of his service, the necessity 
for his dismissal and relegation with his famiJy lo 
the ranks of the submerged is not apparent. Some 
middle course was possible, but it was not taken— 
with the edifying " social '' results that have been 
shown. As far sA society is concerned it Js evidently 
a much more serious Ihing that the destitute and 
wofkless should be composed of cast-off Salvationist 
officers than of almost any other class. 

So many distinguished people have complaisantly 
lent themselves to advertiang General Booth's 
alleged sucrefl^ as a raider of humanity that the 
thousands of simple souls who have borne in their 
lx>dies the marks of Salvalionisin have, unhappily, 
almost a5 little chance of a hearing from tJie public 
as they have from the Army. When General Booth 
received Llie freedom of the City of London he was 
described by Sir Joseph Dimsdale as "one whose 
object had been to rescue the helpless and elevate 
human nature." A provincial municipal magnate 
is reported to have quoted on a simUar occasion 
*' the Rev. R, J, Campbell's epitome of General 
Booth as ^ a rescuer, a man-maker, and a soul- 
saver.' *' This species of indiscriminating laudation 
is common. In the face of such influential testimony 
to the divine conduct of the Army the motives and 
the character of any one uttering a complaint against 
it are apt, in the public mmd, to be covered witli 
suspicion at the very outset, for the official view im- 
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pressed Upon the public is tha-t no tnisLwcirthy person 
can forsake or come out of Salvation ibm. If free dis- 
cussion of grievances were not absolutely suppressed 
within the Army both General Booth and the public 
would be able to see very clearly that his officers 
arc in perfect accord with his ex-officers regarding 
Ihc evils of the fnancial system by which they are 
being, or have been^ oppressed. Instead oi being 
the tree leaders ot a free people those in the service 
are bound hand and foot, body and soul— afraid, 
in spite of their hardships and ill-treatment, to open 
their mouths, well knowing that unless they can first 
make sure by stealth of scouring another and a 
better livelihood in the event of their abandoning the 
Army titeir st^te outside it will in all hkelihood be 
even worse than in it. As for the ex-Kjfficers tliey 
are scattered, and they cannot but feel that combin- 
ution, even if it were practicable^ would be useless. 
In the case of some of them, moreover, the Army 
has, in effect, bought their silence ; in that of others 
it can compel it. It is hardly possible, therefore, for 
their grievances ever to reach the public ear. General 
Booth's broken men and women, wliether within the 
Army or without, are voiceless. An organization 
which, while professing to raise men with one hand, 
deliberately and secretly sinks them with the other, 
and which oppresses both the bodies and the mindsof 
those in its servicen assuredly ought not to enjoy the 

I use of pubUc funds in any of its undertakings. 
While tliere can, on the one liand* l^e little doubt 
as to the extreme feeblenes? of the Army's powers 
for good in either its religious or its " social '' sec- 
tion, there can, on the other, be no doubt as to 
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the high efficiency of its powers for e\Tl in both. 
It is, of course, unavoidable that criticism of Ihe 

fvilsinan autfioratic system should reflect upon (he 
person who instituted and contrrvls that system. In 
llie Salvation Army, as lias been seen^ " the General 
IB responsible lor all '* [Staff Orders af\4 Regulalions^ 
p- 246). General Booth, in fact, is the Army, 
To-day, in conjsequence of the General's pre5*>noe 
being neressary everywhere at once in order lo keep 
ht5 widespread but attenuated legions in bein^, 
rathor than in consequence of his great age, much of 
his responsibility is now borne by Mr. Braniwell 
Booth, the Clnei ol tlic Staff. Tliere is assuredly ri" 
lack of testimony to the goodness, and cvcd the 
saintliness, of the two men who direct the fortune?: 
of what asympsthizerof the Army has called " thai 
wonderful organiitalion whose dynamic law is 
Love." In the recentiy published Lifc^ ol General 
Booth, which appeared for some time in the colunniis 
of the most widely circuhted weekly newspaper in 
the world, we are informed that " William Bram- 
well Booth, the eldest son of the General , . . is the 
replica of hi^ mother in looks and in devohon to 
the work she so loved and adorned,*' Tlie 
memory of Catherine Booth is rightly cherished 
by Ihoiisands to-day, .icd if Mr, Bramwell Booth 
is Ihe inheritor of all her virtues it is surely ;ill 
the more remarkable that he should permit such 
cases as those of Siindqvist and Cameron to occur 
under the gystem for which, as Chief of the StaJT^ 
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he is responsible. Complaints of similar hardship 
and injustice are coinmon throughout the organizfi- 
tioilT Yet the action or inaction of the Chief and 
his subordinates has the effect, not only of prevent- 
ing the application of any remedy, bul also of 
keeping the public in ignorance of the facta that 
serious evils exist, and that practically all ranks 
are cognisant of tlicm and would speedily put an 
end to them if they were not effectually debarred 
from doing so by the Army's autocratic and mili- 
tary government. 

The adulatory Lif& of General Booth informs 
us that " there is too much of the humanilariiui in 
William Booth to be bridled by the devote*^ wlio 
would spend hours and nights in prayer when the 
Cty of the despairing is ringing in his ears.'' In what- 
ever manner General BoaCli spent the hours and 
nights of his stay in Norwich in the winter of 1904^5 
he did not spend them in helping or even comfort- 
ing the starving man in the same town who 
had spent fourteen years of life in his service. When 
(he cry of the despairmg Sundqvist went out to him 
Genecai Booth was engaged in the task of impressing 
upon the inhabitants of Norwich the fact that " the 
Salivation Army came into existence out of a simple 
desire to help those classes of the people who seemed 
to be, and who practically arc at the present time, 
outside the pale of ordinary religious and philanthro- 

tpic work" {Norjotk Stand&rii^ January 7» 1905). 
Speaking at Westminster Chapel (December 14. 1905) 
OVi the Army's religious and " social " work General 
Booth raised a facile laugh by remarking : '' Our 
work is with the poor ; we leave the nch to — Dn 
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Campbell Morgan 1 " Unfortunately there was 
more irony in the situation than htunour in the 
remark, for it had been precisely to Dr. CampbcU 
Morgan that General Ekwth's two destitute servants 
were indebted (or the greatost measure of efTecttwl 
sympathy and help which they received in llieir 
distress. If General Booth gave any dir^tions 
for his ex-officer's relief or for proper inquiry into 
his case the fact remains that they were never 
carried out* the autocratic machine thus pro\1ng 
Itself the master of its inordinately humanitarian 
maker. 

" Hunger," said General Booth at Westminster 
Chapel, alluding to the causes of crime and wrong- 
doing — " hunger is a very sharp Ihom." No 
doubt ; but it U still sharper when accompanied 
by a sense of injustice and cruelty inflicted at 
the liands of a professedly humanitarian organ- 
iration whir.h one has served for the beit part of 
one's hfe in return for the roost wretched pittance. 
'* Suppose I was ever so wrong," says Sundqvist 
in his written statement, " would it not have 
been a Clirisllike action on their part lo at least 
give me a loaf of bread when they knew 1 had 
no food for two or three days at a time ? " It 
would ; but the action would have been too small 
and too obscure for Salvationbro to contemplate, 
The Array professes to exist to help those who do 
things " ever so wrong," whether aga.Lnst the laws of 
God or man. But to uller a word of reproach against 
the Army itself when oneisstar\'ing and driven to 
d^pair by its oppression and injustice is, appar- 
enily, to bie guilty of the one impardonable sin. If, 
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instead cvf being m*^rely a man made destitute by the 
Army, Sundqvisl had been a "whole district "of Nor- 
wich made destitute by economic causes or by its 
own vices, there is every probability that Geuend 
Booth would have spent his hours and nights in 
strenuous efforts to arouse the town to the supreme 
necessity of his relief, or, at least, to the necessity of 
obtaining from its citizens the wherewithal to set in 
operation those ** social " experiments which were 
instituted by him for the purpose of effecting such 
magnificent objects. Unfortunately Sundqvisl was 
not a district, and neither, individually, are General 
Booth's other distressed office ra and ex-officers, al- 
though collectivpjy they would probably be found 
lo constitute a community of quite respectable 
dimensions. 

Instances ol the paternal affection of military 
leaders for the individual soidiers who figlit under 
then- command are not infrequent in mihtaiy history. 
General Booth also, iipparently, is moved by this 
sentiment. The Li/a relates that " speaking recently 
to a great gathering of sons of the soil in the Black 
Country . _ , he affectionately remarked : ' You 
an my family as well as my soldiers,' and from tliese 
words can be gathered the true spirit of love for 
mankind that ^s tlie heart of this venerated evolu- 
tionist." It hasbeen said that, beforemodellinghis 
Army, General Booth deemed it necessary to make an 
exhaustive study of many military te.xt-books. It 
almost looks as if his curriculum had included the 
history of the Spanish civil wars of the early part of 
last century. At all events, as in his Army it is the 
eld ofhcei~s, and not the so-called ^^ soldiers/' who 
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do the real lighting and bear th^ real hardships, it b 
well that one detail of the tourliing incident which 
seems to have inspired General Booth's affectionate 
remark should here be filled in. When the Carlisl 
rfibfllion wn? suppressed in 1839 Elio, nno of the rebel 
commanders, was sent under arrest to Bayonnc. Here 
General Hanspe said to him : " General Eho, I have 
orders to make an exception in your case. Ask 
anything you wish of me, Wliat would you hke 
for yourself and your family ? " " Bread and 
shoes for my soldiers," answered Elio. " And for 
your family ? " asked Harispe agdn. " I have jusi 
told you/* answered Elio. '* You spoke only of your 
soldiers," repUed Harispe, " My soldiers/' said 
Elio, " are my family, / wish brfitd and ihoes for 
my soldiers" 

In the Salvation Army General Booth's paternal 
regard for his men is Coo often forced to stop short 
of considering the bread and shoes, and in a religious 
organization so constituted and governed this ne- 
cessitymast, unfortunately, be inevitable It is the 
devotion and self-sacrifice of good people, deceived 
by the system, and held by the vows wrung out of 
them with every circumstance of solemnity, which 
— with the financial aid of an indifferent but confid- 
ing public — serves to maintain the comphcated and 
costly mechanism of that melancholy structure to 
which is given the collective name of Salvationism. 
The leaders, whether in the religious or the " social " 
sphere, seem either to have forgotten or lost faith in 
the Army*s aims; and in their efforts to meet the 
responsibilities imposed upon them by the mere 
maintenance of the machine which has got beyond 
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their control they trade upon the simple trust of tbcir 
ignorant followers within, and without tipon the un- 
questioning conhdence of the public in the impossi- 
bility of anything but good existing throughout the 
ramifications of a society— not wholly religious even 
ostensibly — which (s at once autocratic, Jesuitical, 
inquisitnriiil, and secret. Vowa and engagements 
ignorantly and rashly taken in such a canse are much 
beltfr broken than kept, and this Salvationists them- 
selves are beginning to understand. Wlifn the 
public too understand that suth vows and eng^ige- 
ments an? d^^grading. not only to the name of Chris- 
tianity but to humanity itself, and that the system 
which has such materials for its Joundations is 
opposed to the moral and spiritunl hberty of mcn^ 
tliey will, if they really have the Army^s professed 
aims at heart, see tlie necessity of Imposhig upon 
General Booth another system, free from these evils 
— that of the Christian Mission of 1878 which, as 
will be seen, it was his duty under the foundation 
deed of the Salvation Army to preserve- 
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THE TRUST DEEDS OF THE ARMY 

GOOD deal of effort has been expended by the 
Army in correcting the impression, fostered in the 
public mind by the autf>ctacy of its constitution. 
Ihdt the mrUiner in which its funds are administered 
ind its properly is held Jias fur its object tiie per- 
sonal enrichment of its founder and those members 
of his family who have found it possible to ppmain 
in the orgatii/ation. As this impression is wrong— 
for many ofticial and semi-official assurances testify 
that it is wrong — the wonder is that it should ever 
have been allowed to arise, and that the Army's sdf- 
sufficient trusteeship and accountancy should stili 
tend to encourage its prevalencen It appears from a 
work entitled The Truth about the Salvation Army, 
published by Headquarters, that only General Booth's 
travelling expenses are charged to the Army's funds, 
a small independent income having been otherwise 
provided ior liim tlirotigh the generosity of friends. 
Mr. BramwUl Booth, the ciiief of the sta0, the value 
of whose services an? estimated at £4,.ooo a yt^ al 
least, is variously stated by two difiereni con- 
Iributors to the official brocliure to receive from ttie 
funds either *' £250 a year and a hou« ** (p- 30) or 
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" f ZOO a year and the rent oi an eigbt -roomed house 
{p- 73)" Mrs, Bramwcll Booth, as head of the 
women*s work, is stated to receive no salary- in 
respect of it, but it is a little misleading to do^cribc 
the cost of the second-class season-ticket which she 
does receive from the funds as the sole " manage- 
ment charges" of her department. The ingenious 
gentleman who does so was asked some twelve years 
ago by six other gentlemen " of standing and posi- 
tion " to make an inquiry into Che position ni the 
" Social " Scheme which had recently been floated. 
The possibihty of the misappropriation of funds 
appears to have occurred to him, and with the view 
of enabling him to test the matter Headquarters 
were kind enough to facilitate certain "surprise 
visits ** by him to Queen Victoria Street, so that he 
mighl "specially overhaul the petty cash." Ap- 
parently the only irregularity he was able to discover 
was the embei/lement of half a crown in the previous 
year, and he adds with humorous gravity; "In 
justice to General Booth, it should tie added that 
neither he nor any of his family was the dtlinqnent," 
This is indeed an instance of not being able to see 
the forest for the trees. It is not the Army's petty 
cash that requires overhauhng, or the salaries of 
the Booth family that require cnticism. It is the 
^general financial principles gov^erning the whole 
^■complex Salvationist machine that require to be 
brought into the light of day by means of an inquiry 
much more thorough than is possible ui the course 
of any surprise visits to which Headquarters are likely 
to givf their ready acquiescence. The Booth family 
are. no doubt, honest in spite of their t»ehef in auto- 
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cracy and statistical reticence, in apite, even, of their 
belief in the direct divine guidance alleged to preside 
over all their operations. The public generally do 
not believe in any of these tbin^n It is with the 
wisdom rather than the honesty of the Booth 
family that they ought to be concx^mcd. The 
wisdom of the relations existing between the Salva- 
tion Army, the Assurance Society, and the Reliance 
Bank, as well as of other important hnancial ofl* 
shoots of Salvation ism, has already been cntici£e<l. 
But apart from these relations, and admitting tliat no 
personal enrichment of its heads or personal mis- 
appropriation of its funds has ever taken place, it ta 
nevertheless an important matter of public interest 
to inquire whether the Army*s system provides 
adequate safeguards against such undesirable occur- 
rences in future, as well as against irregularities of 
another and — to the public^a moreserious nature. 
It is frequently asserted both officially and seini' 
officially that, because certain trusts have been 
declared by General Booth in connexion with the 
funds and property of the Army's religious and 
" suoial '* sections, the public who contribute to the 
work of either department, and the persons in whose 
interest the trusts may have been declared, possess 
sufficient safeguards agamst the diversion of funds 
or property to purposes other than those declared 
in the trusts, as well as against any possible dis- 
possession in regard to property of whoever may be 
held legally to constitute " the Salvation Army*' after 
the death of its founder or at any future time. The 
principal objects aimed at in the settlement of 
Army property are oflidjlly stated to be {a) " to 
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the property to the objects of the Army for 

ever/' and (6) "lo prevent any intervention in the 
internal management of iU aJlEairs whtcli might 
impair the force or freedom of its peculiar form of 
government'* {0. and R., p. 305). It is further 
stilted that derisions in the law courts and the 
opinion of leading lawyers in many countries serve 
lo prove thai the Army property is legally recognized 
as trust property, and that the courts will so act as 
to preserve it '* for the purposes for whicli it was 
acquired as described in the DecloHLtioas of Trust 
or Foundation Deeds " (p, 307). There is no diffi- 
culty in admitting that the Army's property is or 
ought legally to be regarded as trust properly, but 
legal decisions which go 110 farther than such recog- 
nition are not very much lo the point. If legal 
decisions existed supporting General Booth's right 
to acquire^ use, and dispose of speciiic funds, etc, 
after that right had been definitely challenged as 
inconsistent with the purposes defined in cither of 
his trust deeds, the piiblic might fairly be expected 
to display a reasonable amount of confidence in the 
utility of these documents, Tlie interest of the 
pubhc, as w^U as of the members of the Army, is 
not merely to know that the property is trust 
property, but rather to be assured that the property 
is, and will be acquired and used only for the specific 
purposes of the trust, and that the other conditions 
of the trusts are duly fulfilled. 

It is tolerably clear that neither the interests of 
the public nor those of the Army's own members 
ire adequately served by the autocratic methoflii in 
rhich the property js at present held and ad- 
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ministered. Tt is somewhat idle to say, as General 
Booth's solicitors have said {Titws, December 27, 
XS90), (hat it is competent for any aggrieved person 
who considers the funds lo have been ijtbappliod 
to set the Attorney-General in motion and to obtain 
redress. As far as the Army itself is concerned* il 
has been seen that the machinery for ventilating 
the opinions of aggrieved persons is about a* im- 
perfect as it could possibly be. If any such 
persons are left — and there are not a few — they are 
carefully kept in ignorance of any riglits which, by 
any remote chance, they might possess under the 
religious trust deed of the organization. They have 
no voice and, therefore, little intelligence, and in- 
struction is not the business of an autocrat. !t is 
natural, therefore, that in no one of the Array's 
numerous publications, whether for the use of 
soldiers, field cfhcers or staff officers, is a complete 
copy of the famous " foundation deed " of the 
body to be found. Field officers are given a niejtgr* 
abstract of it {0. and R., p. 306) as well as of the 
'' Social " (Darkest England) Declaration of Trust. 
but it is extremely doubtful whether one in a thou- 
sand of the rank and fJe knows anything of the 
essential provisions of either. The probability of 
the Attorney-General being set in motion from 
within is, therefore, neceasiirily remote. When the 
War Cry informs its readers that ** the principle of 
trusteeship is the same " in the Army as in other 
religious bodies (June 6, 1903}, it takes full ad- 
vantage of tlieir mental calibre and personal sub- 
jection— which alone constitute one material differ- 
ence. As for the public, the maxim that every- 
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jody's business is nobody's is not, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently legal to carry weight with the Army's 
solicitors, but it is. nevertheless, the universal 
accpplance of that maxim, combined with an equally 
universal ignorance of the documents in which they 
are interested, that keeps *' aggrieved subscribers " 
in the outside world from the knowledge of their 
grievance, and even Irom seeking to move the 
A Homey- General to action if they had the oppor- 
tunity of knowing it. 

The foundation deed of the religious branch 
of the Salvation Army b in the form of a deed 
poll executed by Williim Booth on August 7, 
1678, and enrolled in Chanceiy six days later^ As 
it is a deed poll there is no other party to it. At 
that time the Salvation Army did not exist by that 
name and in that form, and the body of which it is 
the development and to which the deed relates, was 
then known as "the Christian Mission/* On this 
same date Wjlham Booth, with the consent of three- 
fourths of the members of the annual Conference of 
that body, of which he was the president, executed 
another deed poll annulling the deed by which the 
Mission had previously been regiifated. This act 
had been " deemed and held to be necessary in order 
to secure greater freedom for effectuatuig and 
farthering the principles of the Christian Mission," 
__With the consent of the Conference, William Booth 
Hbecame " General Superintendent " of the Mission, 
and it was in this capacity that he executed the 
^_deed poll first mentioned, which constitutes the 
^Houndatlon deed of the Salvation Army. 
^B The deed recites the circumstances in which the 
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Mission originated in 1865, and states that "anumbet 
of people were forra<.'d into a community or sod^fty 
by the said William Booth for the purpose of CDJoy- 
ing rchgious fellowship, and in order to continiie 
and multiply such efforts - , , to bring under ihc ' 
Go?;pel those who wen' not in the habit of attcndmg ] 
any place of worship, by preaching in the open air, | 
in tents, tlieatres, music-halls and other places, and ' 
by holding oilier religious services or meetings." [ 
It is provided that it shall be the duty of the General 
Superintendent to conserve the discipline, laws and ■ 
operations of the Christian Mission *' to and for . 
the purposes for which it was firel originated." 
The only objects and purposes mentioned as being 
those for which the Mission was originated, are 
religious fellowship and preaching the GospeL 
Wliat ** are and shall be for ever '' the doctrines of 
the body are set out in eleven paragraphs. Except 
for the statement that the Mission *' is and shiiU 
be always hereafter under the oversight, direction 
and control oi some one person who shall be Uic 
General Superintendent thereof, whose duty it slttU 
be to determine and enforce the discipline and 
laws,*' there is no allusion to the nature of Ihf 
organization or system by means of which the 
objects and purposes were to be attained. Whether 
the power to '*detennine" the discipline and laws 
legally enabled the General Superintendent to alter 
and recast them beyond all recognition is at least 
doubtful, and the provision must be read in Uic 
light of the fact that one of the objects of the deed 
executed by him was, not only to define for ever the 
doctrineft, but also '* to preserve (lie system of the 
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said Chrbti^m Mission generally." AUusian is made 
to the properly thiit had been or might be givyn 
or conveyed to certnin persons upon trusts " for 
tho purposes therein and herein mentioned . . , 
and generally for promoting the objects of the said 
Christian Mission," and it wna al^o in order "to 
render vulid and effectual such trusts and to retnove 
doubts and prevent litigation,'^ that the declaration 
W[is mnde. It is provided that the General Super- 
intendent shall have power to expend all moncj"s 
contributed, and shall publish a balance-sheet ; that 

e shall have power to acquire and deal with pro- 
perty for the purposes of the Mission, 1o appoint 
trustees in connexion with such property, and to 
revoke tlieir appointment if it shull seem expedient 
lo him ; that Wilham Booth shall continue to be 
General Superintendent for the term of his life- 
time unless he resign ; and th.Tt if shall be his duty 
and thai of every future General Supeiinteudent, 
to appoint his successor, or to make a statement 
in writing " as to the means which are to be t:iken 
fur the appointment of a successor/' in whom all the 

ights, powers, and authoritiesof the oiRce shall vest. 
No provi^^ions other tlian the foregoing are con* 

nined in the deed poll of August 7^ 187S. It w.is 
ith this document in view thai the Army's snlicj- 
rs, writing with reference to its property, asserted 
t " General Booth cannot dispose of it» or any 
part of it, . . - in any manner not in strict accord- 
ance with his deed of trust, without incurring the 
penalties of a fraudulent trustee " (Times, December 
a;, 1S90), The w<ird '* fraudulent *' seems un* 

.ecessarily strong liven sohcitors must be aware 
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that breadies of trust are not necessarily fraudiJent. 
but are frequently accompanied by the strictest 
rectitude and the loftiest molivesn It is not only 
rogues who are under the necessity of being bound 
by trust deeds, and, unfortunately, it is not only 
rogues who break them. It was not because William 
Booth's honesty was suspected that he was required 
by the Conferejice of the Christian Mission to execut*? 
the deed poll, and it is unnecessary to call his 
honesty in question in inquiring whether or not the 
provisions of that deed have been observed, 

It has been seen that there is no mention tA the 
Salvation Army in the deed of 1878 *" under which," 
according to tlie letter of that body's saUcitor; 
already cited, '* the funds of the Salvation Army are 
administered." The idea of the military orgunua- 
tion and discipline by M-hich that body is now 
regulated — and by which, as has been shown, its 
spiritual activities and alms are stifled and thwarted 
— had not then occurred to the General Super- 
intendent of the Chrtstjan Mission, the s^'stem of 
which it was one of the objects of the deed to " pre- 
serve generally." It was not until the followhig 
year that the name itself of " Salvation Army " urns 
definitely formulated, and it was not until June 
24, t88o, that it was officially adopted by the General 
Superintendent of the Christian Mission, On (hjl 
date, a Memorandum under the hand of William 
Booth changing the name of the Christian Mission 
to that of '' The Salvation Army," was endowed on 
the original deed poll of August 7, 1878. The 
precise terms of this Memorandum are not available 
for public inspection, for, unlike the deed poll, no 
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copy of it is deposited in the Public Record Office, 
Apparently, however, ft must contain other provi- 
sions than that relating to the change of n:ime. Tn 
Orders and Regulation jor Field Officers there is 
[p. 306) a buro allusion to thi* Metnorandiimr ^nd the 
following provisions are stdted to be contained in 
the deed poll of August 7, 1878, itself : '' No sittings 
in any of its [the Christian Mission's] buildings used 
for services are to be let for hire." and "all the 
offices are to be open alike to men and women.** As 
no such provisions are contamed in the deed referred 
to, it must be presumed thj.t they were subsequently 
Lidded in the endorsed MemorondLim. The deed 
of 1678 contains no provisions for altering either the 
title or the nature of the organisation of the Christian 
Mission, whether with or without the consent of its 
members. 

In spite of the very despotic powers given to or 
assumed by Willijm Bootli iinder the deed, there is 
little doubt that his legal lights under it did not 
empower him to impose upon the members of the 
Christian Mission a system and discipline so abso- 
lutely foreign to them as the aysteJn and disciplme 
imposed upon the body in consequence of Ihe new 
title- If his legal rights did empower liim to do so, 
it would be necessary to conclude that he could have 
made ;iny changes whatsoever, that he alone legally 
constituted the Christian Mission, and that he alone 
was the legal beneficiary of his own trust. Had any 
^of the members thought fit or been in a position to 
^Kontest their General Superintendent's action, it is 
^JagUy probable that a breach of trust would have 

t— 
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obliged to find for his new venture other funds and 
property than Ihose tliat had been acquired for Ihe 
purposes of th*? Christian Mission and for th* P^^^^^l 
serv'ation of it^ system generally, Hj 

The members of the Salvation Army to-day are 
admittedly the legal represenlati\'e5 of those mem- 
bcfs <jf tlie Cliristian Mission who were the benefi- 
ciaries under the deed poll of 1878, and some 
them, at least, were members of the body to whid 
that deed originally applied. Their objects, rneth* 
and doctrines are the same- Their organiratii 
and system of govtmment are totally differenl 
But that organization and system are not impi 
by the document which constitutes the Army's 
fnimdation deed, and seem to be excluded by it if 
the members think fit to contest it legally. !t \s, 
of course, possible that adhesion to the Chnsliao 
Mission under its present name and government 
might legally bG held to debar its members fnnn 
enforcing whate\'er rights they may have pot=essed 
under the deed. If, legally, the Army is not merelj 
its *' General " it must be either the officers or tl 
soldiers, or both. The officers, however, are II 
General's paid servants, and before entering on thiil 
duties they voluntarily sign all their rights awaj 
The soldiers are in a different position, and it di 
rot appear that, in signing the Army's " Artidt^ 
War/' they renounce any of their rights under the 
foundation deed of the Christian Mission, They 
promise to obey "' the lawful orders " of their 
oflicpis, but it is upon the interpretation oJ the 
foundation deed that the lawfulness of a tan 
number of tlicse orders must depend. 
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But apart from the legal aspect there is the moral 
pect. Nothing b more certain in regard to the 
ucvelopment of the Christian Mission than that 
^m" the purposes for whicti it was first originated '* — 

■ namely, the enjoyment of religious fellowship iuid 

■ bringing the masses under the influences of the 

■ Cospcl^havc not Uilely been promoted, and are 
Hnow Qctually fnistrated, by the cumbersome and 

costly governmental system which was imposed 
upon the Mission as an outcome of its new name,' 
Under the financial burdens which that system 
necessarily entails on both field officers and soldiers, 
as well as on the public, it becomes daily more difh- 
cult to keep together the meagre and diminishing 
strength of the organisation, and daily more difficult 

1 While the Christian Mission Iwgan in the Hast End the 
Salvat ion Army is compelled to begin in the Wc&t, Ccn- 
er^ BuoLh's ^lasertion that he Iravts ibc rich to otben i.^ 
not bortiG out by his own account of his recent eva-Qgelicil 
campaign in (Jcrmany (December 1905). "My audi- 
ences," fiaid he. evidently with »atiiAf action. " liave been 
vciy wiect, and have embraced not Only State officials, 
members oi the leamed professions and iLirge eraploycra. 
but mimbera of the middle and wcll-tn-do working cliisscs. 
The portions of the country tiravtiUed tlirtiugh ijiclude. I 
think, Iho best m the country — places where there 15 plonty 
of work and good wages. Hence the claiara of people at 
thcmwiuigs. We hftvo not been into the poorer parts of 
the niiipiiCr" The Atniy'n phm of converting the poot ly 
tourting the wealthy haa not succeeded in this country, and 
if Ihii 13 the object ol Ge-neral Booth's atratc^" in Gnrmiiny 

I it is still more likely to f jU there. It is to be hoped that the 
BCate of&ciala and members of the learned prof<ssJoiLS uiU 
H-t least insist upon being told each year, in detail, how many 
Salvationists there ate in Germany. 
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for it to perform tlie work for which it was intended, 
A system winch, to preserve its existence, is dow 
under the constant necessity of extending the 
maximum regulation time of five minutes allowed 
for making oiitdcmr collections (0. and R^^ p. 486) 
to twenty minutes or even longer, and of constantly 
disregarding the prohibition of waiting to '' make 
up'* particular sums (p, 405), cannot have much 
time or energy left for soul-saving and religious 
fellowship, or possess much attraction for "* those 
who are not in tho habit of attending any place of 
worship." Apart from these objects the Army, 
according to the terms of its foundation deed, has 
no reason for exisEing. As the property occupied 
and used by its corp& or congregations has b«n 
acquired for these purposes mainly by the combined 
financial efforts of their own members and the public 
in their neighbourhood, it is necessary in the In- 
terests of their members and the public ahkc thai 
legal mCfLns should be found or, if they do not exist, 
created, to ensure that these purposes — and these 
purposes alone — shall be effectually ser\'edt 

The provisions of the foundation deed of August 
7, 1878. seem to have been departed from in another 
respect seriously affecting the interests of the pubbc- 
The provision in regard to the publication of ac- 
counts is as follows : — 

"The fiencTfl] Supcrintendrnt shall have power to m- 
pcnd on beUaU of Xhf Chriati^n Mi^^ion all moneys ctjnlrl- 
bulcd lor the generaJ puqKscs of the said Christian Misnoa 
or for any oi ihe special obiecta or opetalions tliercof. but 
he shall annu^ly publish a Balance ShMt Iditly audLtedl f>i 
aJI sufh recfipte and expenditure." 
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The publication of the receipts and expenditure of In- 
ternationa Heudquarlers alone docs not s^eni to fullil 
obligation liere imposed upon tlie General. The 
general purposes of the Anny are to he. found ui the 
operations of its corps individually and coIlectiveIy» 
but neither individaaJly nor collectively is there 
any annual publication of a balance-she^t or hahincc- 
stieets of their receipts and expenditure or, for thnt 
matter, any publication of balance-sheets relating 
to theu" hnances at all, for the preparation of a 
quarterly balance-sheet whicJi may or may not l>e 
readout to the soldiers themselves cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory publication. It has been shown thata 
portion of the money collected by each individual 
corps is utilized, through the divisional head- 
quarters, for the general purposes of the Army in 
the division. There is no annual publication oi 
divisional balance-sheets showing the disposition 
of tbe money so contributed for such general pur- 
poses. Under the Army's system cf religious 
finance very much more money is contributed 
through the local corps for the general purposes of 
the organization than through Headquarters, and 
the interdependence of local, divisional, provincial 
and national finance renders a reasonably complete 
annual publication of the receipts and expenditure 
of all the Army's financial departments from the 
corpa upwards absolutely essential. The objects 
of the Army must^ apparently, be either general or 
tpeciid. Even ii it wire possible, tliereiore, lo regard 
the contributions to the local corps as being made 
for special instead oi general objects, it is still 
undeniable that no annual publtcation either of 
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separate or collective balance-sheets is made in 
connexion with such contributions. In whatever 
way the matter be regarded, then, the pre^nl 
method of preparing and publishing the Army's 
balance-sheets — which has the effect of concealing 
from the public what Ihey are fully entitled to 
know — would appear not to be that proi'ided for 
by the reli^ous trust deed. 

If, as " Genera] " Booth's official journal has said, 
the principle of trusteeship is the same in the Army 
as in other religious bodies^ its practice is certainly 
very different. Under most religions trusts there 
are several trustees in order that each may serve 
to check the others. They cannot sell or mortgage 
certain portions of the property of their tnist 
without the approval of Parliament, the High 
Court, or the Charily Commissioner- General 
Booth considers himself free to sell and mortgage 
the property of his trust without any restriction. 
Other trustees, when in doubt as to their powers 
under their trust deeds, may consult the Charity 
Commissioners Board, and ii they act in accordance 
with tlie Board's advice and direction, they arc 
deemed to have acted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of their trust deeds. General Booth appears 
never to be in doubt that he may safely deal as ho 
pleases with the property under his trvjst deed. As 
trusts relating to religious property are legally 
regarded as ''charitable," the analogy drawn by 
General Booth between hb own and other religious 
trust deeds would seem to commit liim to the accep- 
tance of this description of his trust aUo. If the 
Army's property and funds are charitable, their appli- 
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[cation to the purposes of trading b, or onglit to be, as 
improper as 3 similar use of charitable funds or prO' 
jpeity would be under any other religious trust. While 
the pubLicatioTi and sale of religious books, news- 
■papcn?, etc.. might be held to be legitimate, as being 
directly designed to promote the purpo^s of the 
Mission or Army, it is tolerably certain that the 
employment of the Army's funds or property in 
the business of ordinary trading is, or ought to be, 
excluded by tlie terms and nature of the trust. 

The trading activities of the Army are very 
extensive, and the articles traded in are supplied not 
only to members of the Army, " The Trade 
Department " says an advertisement in the Waf 
Cry^ " b at the service of any and every person who 
contemplates purchasing any such goods as are 
mentioned." In addition to religious books and 
uniforms> the list of artfclea includes tailoring, drcs^ 
making, drapery, juvenile clothing, hosiery, boots 
and shoes, china, glassware, hardware, cutlery, 
furniture, bicycles, watches and clocks, musical 
instruments, and tea, co0ee and cocoa. Evidently 
[the Army thinks itself entitled to compete with the 
lordinary trader in almost any article, and to take 
[advantage of its peculiar position and of the sub- 
ftidies given it by the public for religious purposes in 
|the competition. Here, as in the *' social " section, 
serious displacement of trade and employment is 

lecessarily effected in favour of the Array- The 
[Trade Department is danced by the Army's 
[Teligious f Linds, nnd it owed those fimds on September 
[30, 1904, the sum of f 45,769, Tt is idle to say that 

lie purpose of the deportment is to make profits for 
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the benefit oi the religious work- As the Ann] 

property is governed by a charitable trust, trading,' 
cvrn for that purpose, is bryond its functions, and 
the foundation deed of 1878 itself makes no allusion 
to trading as being within the General's powfi 
The prohibition ol trading under rehgious trusts 
doubtless based upon the fact that trading m^ 
mak*? Josses as well as profits, and that in the eveni 
of losses being made the funds employed in pro- 
ducing them arc necessarily diverted for ever irom 
their legal purpose. It may be that the peculiar 
trading advantages accniing to the Army in conse- 
quence oE its financial dependence upon Ihe pubhc 
have hitherto enabled it to make certain profil 
but if so that very fact makes it all the more 
proba.blc that the same results would be attained 
these advantages were withdrawn to any serioi 
extent^ To all appearance, then, General Booth' 
indulgence in ordinary trading is legally lieyiji 
his provin^t!, and it Js assuredly desirable on mani^_ 
grc^unds that it should be- 1^| 

There is no mention in the Army*s foundation 
deed of banking or life assurance as occupations in 
which its General may legitimately engage, and in 
which he may employ the funds, property, pcrsonni 
and energies of the organisation. The relati^.ii 
of the Reliant;^ Bank, Ltd. and the Salvation Arm] 
Assuranot! Society, Ltd. with the Salvation Anui 
proper have already t>een examined* and the 
nature of the risks nin in consequence of those 
relations by the many thousands of people who have 
been induced to put their money in these insttEutions 
has l>e€n shown. Here the question under coi 
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Hsiderition is whether the establishment and main- 
H tejiance of these institutions is morally or legally a 
breach of tnist. It is, of course, not suggested 
^tli4-it ''William Booth," in whose name practically 
Ball the shares or interests of both concerns are 
~ registered, holds them lor his own benefit or {or 
that of the Salvation Army, or that any profits 
accruing from either business or both are his 
personal property or that of the organization. If 
" William Booth '* and not General Bootli were 
the proprietor, and entitled to draw the profits, it 
would be necessary to suppose that ** William 
Booth ** must have established both concerns with 
his own money, and to conclude that the Army's 
religious organization and the contributions of the 
public are utilized for his own personal advantage. 
As this b not the case — for it h oi^cinUy stated not 
to be the case — it would be reasonable to expect thi^t 
*' Wilham Booth," as registered proprietor of th^ 
shares or interests in the Bank and the Assurance 
Society, would have declared specific trusts with 
regard 1o them, making it clear that such shares and 
profits are not his own but that of the Army- Up 
to Septeml>er 22, ^905, no such trusts had been 
declared. " We have been advised," wrote Mr. 

■ Bramwell Booth, " that there is no necessity for 
any declaration other than that aheady settled by 
the Deed PoUh" Tliis can only mean that, although 
neither institution is mentioned in that deed, both 

E\nk and the Assurance Society have been estab- 
and financed with the aid of the religious funds 
r Army, that the General of that body con- 
himseif at hberty to estabtish and finance any 
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institution whatsoever by the same mcatiSr that all 
future G^uerali art at liberty to do the fiamCi 

and that all possible and necessary safeguards ia 
regard to such institutions must be supposed to be 
furnished by a document which plainly never con- 
templated their exi5tf:nce. 

It has been shown that thf public are asked to do 
business with the Bank and the Assurante Society 
on the ground that these institutions ejost for the 
purpose of helping the relt^ous work of the Anny. 
As the religious work is not \'bibly helped, while 
the operations of both institutions have been vastly 
extended, it seems more reasonable to conclude llial 
it is ttie Army's religious work or aims that ha\-c 
benefited them. But accepting lite olhcial view 
that they are essential parts of the Army, and nol 
distinct from it, it is necessary to assume thai llir 
grneral or special pur|M)ses of the Mi.^sion lo wluch 
Ihf foundation deed relates are intended to be served 
by them. As it is largely tKe contributors lo the 
religious work who enable tiiem to pay their clients 
Ihi'ii interest or other benefits, it would be reasoiuble 
to expect some statement of their imanciai position 
and transactions to l>e included in The Army's annual 
publication of accounts. Tliis is not done. Yrl 
it is, apparently, the religious funds of the Anny, 
and not ** William Booth," thai are responsible for 
the liabihtie£ of both concerns. Ln the Assurance 
Society " WilUain Booth " is almost sole guarantor 
and proprietor, and liis liability in the event of the 
Socipiy requiring to be wound up is close upon 
£24,000. In tlie Bank he is liable, in re.^pcct of 
»]iiiresnot fully paid up, f:»r £15,000. Overj£i8o,ooo 
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■worth of Army property is pledged in xhc two com- 
Hpanitrs, so that in the event of their filing into 
" difftculfies the Army's religious department is liable 

(to Lhem for over £200,000.' 
The reason given officially for retaining prat lically 
all the sliares of the A£siir;ince 5ocie(y in tht! hands 
of General Bootli is tliat the control of the company 
and the profits made by it, after its obligations to 
its policy-holders have been discharged, shall be 
secured to the Army, The same purpose mu^t be 
presumed to govern the similar arrangement in the 
case of the Reliance Bank- Both companies have now 
been in existence for a good many years, and their 
clients enjoy the assurance that the financial assist- 
ance which il is their purpose lo rend<^r to the Salva- 
tion Army is executed "*on thoroughly business lines.'* 
Such lines ought to be pixjtilable, and yet, alt I lough 
the Assurance Society can pay £85,000 on account 
of agents' commission and mmuigement expenses 
in one year, and the Reliance Bank holds deposits 
to the amount of nearly a quarter of a million sterl- 
ing, it is officially admitted ^Letter, September 2a, 
I 1905) thai the Salvation Army has not yet received 
any profits irom either one or other. It is explained 
that the policy of the directors is to strengthen their 
reserves rather than pay away profits, but if this is 
50 the reserve fund of £1,180 that figures among the 
■ts of the Bank seems to indicate that even that 
nirpOHe is not very successfully realized. A pavment 
\ci £2,000 from the Assurance Society to the general 

'" ThewhaTc property and income ol Iho Salvation Army 
I ftre rcsponatble to answer the obhgalitmt iocurred lo invest- 
(Hamphlfrt: The SahaUon Army Imtsimetits). 
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income ol Che religious section m 1904 is stated to 
be not on account of profits but of '" services ren- 
dered '' — tliat is services rendered by the religioiu 
orgnniKalion to the Assurance Soriety. No doubt 
the Society received good Viilue for its money, bo( 
the oflicial justitiration both of the Society and th* 
Bank seems to require that any services rendered 
shall be in the contrary direction- 
It appears, howe^'er. tltat the absolute controJ of 
the Assurance Society by General Booth does not 
ensure that the profits actually made by it shaD be 
secured to the Salvation Anny, with whose funds 
the concern was apparently floated. The actu^*i 
report for 1903 states that of the surplus shown* 
CS.22^, "75 per cent, is divisible, in the directors" 
discretion, among policies in the ordinary brandi 
which have been four years in force, the remaining 
25 per cent- going to the proprietors'' — that b, to 
the Army- "On this occasion," the actuary con- 
tinued, " I understand it has been arranged that 
the proprietors [that is the Army] shall waive uU 
right to share in present surplus in order that a 
larger bonus may begiven to the policies entitled to 
participate." If it be the object of the Assurance 
Society to pay its profits over to the Army it is quite 
right that such profits should constitute a fixed 
proportion of the surplus. The actuary's state^ 
nif^nt indicates that that proportion is 25 per ceiU, 
Wliile it may be reasonable that the directors should 
have discretion a& to the destination of the other 
75 per cent-, it is not reasonable, in the circum- 
stances, that either the directors or the "*proprie- 
tora " should have power to " arrange " the dlver^km 
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of the Army's share c>f 25 per cent-from its righlful 
I object- Here tliere is ny question of ('hipjoyiug it 
Beven for the puqxjse of strenglhening the Society's 
Bjeserves, but merely for that of putting more money 
Bin the pockets of its pohcy-holders. Clearly the 
ostensible objects of the financial institutions 
established with the religiotis funds of the Army 
arc apt to be overlooked by General Booth in his 
twofold capacity as uncontrolled du^ector and 
'* proprietor " of both departments, thi? end trcing 
entirely lost in the me^ins intended to compass it. 
Nor is it possible to argue that these institutions 
serve the Army by finding money to lejid to it. If 
this inquiry has proved anything it is that the Army's 
unhmited business of borrowing is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of its spiritual in»potence and its con- 
gregational weakness. li borrowing were necessary 
or justifiable thero is no need for the Army itself 
to be the lender. If people wish to lend it tlieir 
money, the Army boasts of enough influential 
sympfit hirers to render possible the formation of an 
independent company or companies to facilitate 
their purpose on really sound financial lines. The 
Salvation Army Building AssociLttion, Ltd,» was such 

I a company, but it was because it insisted on trans- 
acting its business with the Army on what it re- 
garded as *' thoronghly business lines " that vt had 
to be wound up, for the Army would not or could 
not continue to borrow th« company's money on 
tlkosc conditions, if, in view of alt these circum- 
stances, tlie formation andcondu?:t of the Rehance 
KBaak and the Salvation Amy Assurance Society do 
not constitute a breach of trust under the Army'a 
; 
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religious fuimdutiou dL*cd of 1S78, then lui men 
futile documenl was ever penned and enroUi^d in 
Chancery, or Haunted before the eyes of the pubijr 
a& a guarantee of security and good faith. 

The trust under which tlie hjnds and property of 
Uie SD-caJled *' social " branch of the Salval:uj] Army 
are vested in its General was executed by WilUam 
Booth on January 30, 1891. mid enrolled in Chancery 
on the foUowing day ("Booth, a Declar.iiion of 
Trust, 'Darkest England'"), The object of the 
trust is stated to be " the social and moral improve- 
ment and regeneration of such as are destitute or 
needy, whether they are or are not degradetj or 
criminal.*' This is the only object, and ii is to be 
accomplished '' in some manner indicated, implied or 
suggested " in the book called lu Darkest England 
attd the Way Oid, published by General Booth in the 
previous year. "All money and other property 
contributed, collected or received for the purposes 
of thi; Darkest EngUnd Scheme " is at all limes to 
be held and applied upon trust for tliat purpose and 
in that manner- The scheme is always to be under 
the control and direction of the General for the 
time being of the Salvation Army. The General hds 
power to expend, invest or otherwise deal with the 
funds and propt^rty ol the trust, such funds and 
property t>eing ear-marked and kept distinct from 
all other funds and property 0/ the Salvation Army. 
If, at any time, (he property, funds or stafl of the 
trust shall be used partiaUy for the purposes of the 
Army's religious section, the Army's religious funds 
are to be charged with a fair proportion of the cost, 
such proportion being determined by the General. 
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An annual balancoshcct of all receipts and expendi- 
ture is to be published. If, at any time, it appears 
to the General that the trust and the application oE 
its property can be " advantageously extended, 
altered or modified in some manner not wholly 
inccnsistcnt with the main object thereof '* he 
shall be at liberty to do so with '' the express consent 
in writing of two-thirds in number of the members 
of a committee '* for whose nomina-tion and appoint' 
ment pro\'ision is made. This conmiittee is to be 
formed in the following manner. The Archbishop 

piof Canterbury, the President of the Wesleyan 
Cnnferencc, the Chairman of the Congregational 
Union, the Chairman of the Baptist Union, the 

■Attorney-General of Englajidn and the Chairman of 
the London County Council are to be invited by the 
General of the Salvation Anny to noniinale two 
members each, of whom the nominaloi may liimsulf 
be one ; and the General has himself the right of 
nominating six additional members. Such is the 
object of the "social"* (Darkest England) trust, 
and the functions and powers of the General of the 
Salvation Army under the trust deed. 

b Tlie first thing calling for remark in connexion 

^with this pretentious document is that the sole 
guarantee that the provisions of the trust will be 
obser^Td is the wisdom and honesty of one man, who 
is, moreover, the antocratic director of another 
organization which \s and must be perpetually in 
hnancial difficulties. TE^e committee outlined in 
the trust deed has only a potential existence depend- 
ent on the will of the General alone, and it has 
3ver yet been called into bcing> Had General 
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Booth desired adrquately to safeguard the interttU 
of Ihc public lie could easily have provided for Ihe 
formation under the deed of a similar comintttec at 
a. permanent nature, whose duty it would bave 
beeJii not mcE'ely to give him authority to modifv the 
scope ol the scheme, but to ensiure that it should nol 
be modified without their authority. Even with 
such a committee the Central's powers of direction 
would still have remained tolerably absolute. The 
positioD, then, is that there is no one whose business 
it is to remember what (he objects and means 
" indicated, implied or suggested " iu General 
Booth's famous work really were, and to preveni 
its distinguished author from forgetting them, 

It is uiinecessary here to recapitulate in detail thr 
results of our examination of the Darkest England 
Scheme in operation as compared with its delineation 
in the tiook called In Darkest England. In neai^y 
fvery department the tendency is to neglect the 
** improvement and regeneration of such as are desti- 
tute or needy " and to minister to the ameliora- 
tion of such as are able to pay. It is seen alike in 
the work ol the Farm Colony, in connexion with 
emigration, with the temperance work, and even 
with the maternity cases. That the *' social " 
branch is subject to some fatal compulsion to a\'oid 
the destitute and needy is apparent from the follow- 
ing advertisement which appears in the Soiiciior's 
Journal (November 4, 1905) : — 

Home for Ladies AODiCTF-n to ImrbwetV 
HiUsboro" House. Upper ClaplOQ. 
Mrs. BramwcU Booih hu a few vacancies for Volunttfy 
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Patients in the above " Home.'* Moat cncournging resfllt*. 
— Particulars as to terms, etc., un appticalitin lo Chief 
Secretory, 259. Mare Street, Hackney. 



It cannot welJ be said that these ladies are accurately 
described either as destitute or needy, seeing that the 
terms asked for their treatment are 21s. a week, the 
diet being vegctariaji. No doubt it sounds well tn 
5peak of the army's homes lor inebriates, even if 

I there are but two of Ihem, but the public will readily 
realize that their tari0 is hardly within th(? means o£ 
General Buolli's '* half milliun slaves of the cup" 
for whose benefit they were mainly intended. Even 
if it were admitted that In Darkest England 
implied or suggested that ladies and gentlemen in 
affluent circumstances should not, on occasion, bi^ 
absolutely refused the t>enefit of the scheme, it is 
nevertheless true that the scheme was never intends d 
for them. When, therefore, tlie Army*s "social '* 
wing advertises throughout thp country for emi- 
grants and inebriates of means, and devotes its 
energies lo helping them rather than the destitute 
and needy, a moral if not a legal breach of trust is 
apparently committed. Here againtheArmy'satgu- 
ment wuuld no doubt l>ethat p:irticipatiori in such 
work produces profit, and enables it to perform more 
work of a "social " nature for the poor than it could 
otherwise do. But in every department of the 
" social " work the amount of proved success is 

Bejtceedingly minute, wliile the cost is enormous. 
Judged by General Booth*s own standards, indt-ed, 
the failure of the whole scheme is gigantic. It would 
appear, then, thai the purely business enterprises 
the Darkest England Scherne have for their only 
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effectual purpose the maintenance of its costly stailf 
and organU.it inn. Thi^e enterprises, departing M 
they do from Uie letter of Ihe trust deed and from 
tile spirit of In Darkest En^tand, are in leaJJty 
a ^Quncial necessity resulting from the failnrcr oE 
the scheme, in spite of its large public subsidies, to 
effect its true purpose- Under the "social*' trust 
deed, as under the foundation deed of the reUgioui 
sc^ction, the maxfm acted upon is that all meiinsarv 
Justified by the end. But when the true end is not 
a-ttained, the means, in an organisation like the! 
Army, become an end in themselves, and that t^d 
appears in many cases to be " wholly incf>nsbIr!Dl 
with the main object " of the scheme- This altera- 
tion or modification has been effected without tin." 
committee mentioned in the deed having l*een 
summoned, and it is doubtful whether even th4t 
comniittee, if it had bt^en summoned, would haw 
had power to divert the benevolent intentions of 
the trust from the destitute and needy to the com- 
fortable and the well-to-do. 

The provisions of the " sc^cial *' tnist deed have 
also been seriously infringed by the Army's practice 
of paying the inmates of its various industriEji 
institutions wages which, although lower than ihosc 
paid by ordinary employers in the same industries, 
arc yet sufficient to enable the Army to retain such 
men as regular employ^. This is directly opposed 
to the principles ol the Darkest England Scheme, 
which explicitly guarantee that no wages shall be 
paid the men m the various elevators, workshops 
and colonics while undergoing the temporary pro- 
cess alleged to be necessary tor their ind[Lstri4 
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rMSlablishment in the world (/« Darkest England, 
pp. 106, 134, 249, 373). This re-establiahmonl of 
Ihe Arniy^s prot^g^s in the ranks of industry is, 
however, frustrated by the system of payment 
actually practised. In consequeoce of it the Army 
is placed in command of a large and constantly 
inrreasing body of nndc^rpaid and tmrk-paid labour 
employ*'d under conditions inconsistent with pcr- 
Eonat and mental freedom. The Array's disposal 
of the products ot such labour in competition with 
the products of ordinary manufacturers necessarily 
produces unemployment in the industries concerned. 
Of this unemployment the Army is able in turn to 
take advantage, with the effect o£ gradually trans- 
ferring to its own hands the industries adversely 
affected by his " social " operations. 

The most serious feature of the Darkest England 
Scheme is neither its failure nor its diversion from 
its true purpose, bul the fact that in spite of both 
these defects it successfully operates to finance a 
religious body whose labours are ineffectual, and 
with whose methods and doctrines comparatively 
few of the contributing public have any sympathy. 
ThiLt the religious section of the Salvation Army 
ddfbcrately employs that body*s "sociar' workasan 
advertisement is proved by the terms of ita Self- 
Denial Appeal of 1905, which has been examined in 
detail. That appeal makes prominent mention of 
the Anny's ** social '* institutions, and any one 
receiving it would conclude that the money asked 
for would be devoted mainly to the furtherance of 
their work- The trust deed of 1891 provider that 
■' all money . . . contributed, collected or received 
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for the purposes of the Darkest England S^^hcme 

. . . shall at all times licrcafter be held and applied 
upon trust for the social and moral regeneralian 
and impro\'eraent , . , of such as are destitute or 
needy/' Money asked for the " social " institutions 
of the Amiy must l>e supposed to t>e contributed for 
Ihcir benefit. Yd over four-tifths of tlic money 
contnbuted mainly for *' social " purposes in 1904 
under the Seif-Denial Fund was devoted to the 
general reJigious work of the Army and not to the 
betterment of the destitute and needy at all. The 
sole purpose of the separation of finances nndei the 
"social'" trust deed was to remove the possibihty 
of funds intended lor the " social " work being 
appropriated to the purposes of the religious section. 
The popular belief thnt the Army as a whole is 
engaged in " social " work is sedulously foslert'd by 
the authorities, with the result that in one >'oar, 
under the Se]f-E)enial Appeal alone, o%-er £40,000 
asked by iheArmy and given by the public mainly 
for the promotion of that work was devoted to the 
futherance of the Army^s religious work and the 
maintenance of its religioT.33 organization. The 
great mistake ol i8gr was in allowing a religious body 
which was under the constant necessity of obtaining 
financial support from the public for its religious 
purposes to lake part in any extra- religious work for 
which constant public support would also 1^ 
necessary. In such a case the particular woffl 
which seems most useful to the public and which S 
for th.-Ll reason most widely advertised will, as r 
matter of course, como to be regarded as lh« priti* 
cipai occupation of the whole body. Upon t!id 
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maintenance of such a misconception the existence 
of the rehgious aeclicFn of the Salvation Army de^ 
pends. To associate the purposes of its two dis- 
tinct sections in one appeal for funds is a highly 
questionable proceeding^ under both the Amiy's 
tru^t deeds, but the application to the religious 
work of fouT-fiftha of a fund ostensibly raised alinost 
exclusivdy for the Army's ''social " work \^. one 
cannot but conclude a very loose observance of the 
provisions of the Darkest England trust deed. 

In iS92a cDimaittee composed of Sir Henry JaiuirSt 
the Earl of Onslow, Mr. W^ H- Long, Mr. Edwin 
Watcrhouse, and Mr. C. E- Hobhouse sat '* for the 
purpose of investigating the manner in which the 
moneys subscribed in response to the appeal made 
in the book In Darkest England and the Way Out, 
have hcen ejcpti:ded " ("Report of Committee," 
19th December, 1892.) Exctjpt in so far as they 



^ In ths eartliquake at San Prancisca the Army lost 
n\nc halls and four " social " inatitutioiu. General Booth 
appealed for funds (advertisement^ Times, April 24. 1906}, 
wtib the threefold object of (i> rehcvmg ttie suHerers, 
(?J rebuilding the Army's religious properly, (j) replacing 
its " social " InstUutioos^ The needs and deserts of these 
three objects Are fir from being equally clear. Of the claim 
gf tbe sufferers on the ^vmpalhy of the public there can he 
no doubt Thr Guardian titatea that al the recent reli- 
gious census in San Fiandsco the Army's attendances num- 
bered 6*9 in a population of 350.000. While the cost of 
the nine hallb may well have been considerable, lliovr 
public utility was cvideEEtly small. Of the " socii^l " 
work it need only bt^ s^id Ihiit its n^lure and extenl render 
it much Icsd contjy to tlxe public than the religious orgauJi- 

j&lion Tlir prubli-m prL-^Lcntrd by Uie equitable disln- 

Ktloa of General Booth's relief fund appcua insoluble. 
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might relate to this purpose the cotnmtltee did nol 
dec^EQ it Dccessary lo nuke any examination of ** the 
principles, govemment, teacliing, or methods of the 
Salvation Army," The scope of its inquiry wai, 
thrmforo, very limited. It did not in any way 
touch the success or failure of the Darkest Enghnrf 
Scheme as a "social" force. It comprised ihc 
folluwing matttrs and no others : (i) Whether ihc 
money collected had been devoted lo the objecli 
and exp^ndtd in the methods set out in the Darkest 
England appeal ; (a) wliether the managT-nn-nt had 
been buaincss-Uke and economical, and the accounts 
had been properly kept ] (3) whether the property 
was so vested as to prevent misapphcatiori, and what 
safeguards existed to prevent such misapplication 
at any future time. The conclusions of the com- 
mittee may be thus aummari^d : (i) that The 
money collected hud been devoted to the propcf 
objects except in the case of certain barracks built 
at Hadleigh and used for religious purposes ; [1} 
that, as far as could be judged from the short time 
duri]jg which the ''social" scheme had been in 
operation, the management was economical and the 
accounts orderly; and (3) ^^that, whilst the inx-cstird 
property, real and personal ... is so vested uid 
controlled by the tnist of the deed of January- 30, 
i8gr, tliat any appUcation of it to purposes other 
than those declared in the deed by any General 
of the Salvation Army would amount to a breach of 
trust, and would subject hjm to proceedings of 
a civil or criminal character bcfore-menlioned in 
the report, atUguaU legal safeguards do not at preseni 
exist to pfn'Cnt the fniSiapptkation of ^uth ptoperiy** 
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The most important reconunendiition oi the com- 
mittee, dedigntd lo remedy tliis state of things. wa3 
aa follows ; " Tliat the real property holdings and 
iihe investments in stocks should be hdd in the names 
of independent trustees \S'ith the Umiled powers 
expressed in the preceding portion of tlie report." 
There is no indication tlmt this recommendation has 
ever been adopted by (ieneral Booth and every 
indicatioa that it haa not. It is deaj that even in 
1892 there was a tendency to applv the " social " 
funds to rehgious purposes^ hut although much 

loney has flowed through the " Social " Scheme 
since then there is still no proper safeguard against 
such misapplication. The pious recommendations 

>f committees without the power of enforcing them 
make no impression whatsoever on General Booth, 
who knows very well th-it it is nobody's business to 
ktitute either the civil or criminal proceedings of 
the possibility of which such a parade is made, in 
the event of the provisions of his "social" trust 

leed being forgotten, contravened or disregarded. 
It is sufficient lo compare the provisions of General 

tooth's "'foundation deeds'* with the activities of 
Army in its n^hgious and ** social " departments 
order to establish tlte worthlessness of both 

[ocuments as guarantees that the trusts shall be duly 

fulfilled. The enrolment of these deeds " in the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justine " 
may be reassuring to the ignorant investor and 

Ef>ntrib»tor, but those who have once grasped the 
ssentiflls of the Salvationist system must perceive 
hat tlie constant assurance of £uch enrolment tends 
check inquiry, and that it is only in publicity and 
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constant scrutiny by quidiiied and independent per- 
sons representing the public that the interests of (he 
public, as well as those of the Army's aims^ are lo be 
found. If, instead of being enrolled in ChancefV. 
the Army's trust deeds were inipri^ssed upon tlic 
public mind, or upon that of an independent com- 
mittee empowered to saft^guard the public interests, 
it would not be possible for Genera] Booth to declare 
(Ifar Cry, January 6. 1906) that " the 'social 'work 
is not . . . a separate organization,'' thus defeating 
the principal aim of the Darkest England trust deed, 
viz. that the " social " scheme should not serve t 
finance the Army generally. That an aut 
should resent control is natural, but that an 
craT almost wholly dependent upon the public for, 
his funds should be permitted to evade pro 
scrutiny of the legahty of his actions is objectio 
able ;tiid dangerous. If his trust deeds ba^'e 
value General Booth's is not an absolute but 
limited autocracy- The limitations arc as clear 
his departure from them. Within the Army the 
exists no influence or power (o make it adhere 
to the legal path laid down for it- In every de- 
partment its performances are seriously at cross 
purposes with its aims ; in the " social " as in tltc 
religious sphere chaos and bemuddlement alone 
seem to infonn the Salvationist mindn With such 
an organization sotTie real assurance that it is 
divinely governed would certainly be welconM^H 
But that assurance should come, not from i1srU^| 
but from some authority entirely independent ot it 
and enjoying of right every possible facility f 
studying and understanding it. 
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If ath'.Tlisemenl and publicity were the same thing 
the Salvatinn Army would enjoy the distinction of 
being the best instead of the least understood 
organisation in the world. That few o{ its own 
memlwrs know anything of the more important out- 
lines of the system a^ a whole the simplest inquiry 
amony them will si^rve to prove. To the piibUc the 
attainment of knowledge is beset by difficQlties tliat 
are almost insuperable, as any one can testify who 
has had ocrasion to pursue a legitimate inquiry 
beyond the point where it ceases to be entirely 
agreeable to the Array officials. Some, at least, of 
thesic difficulties it has been the author's purpose to 
remove H 

There are, however, certain difficulties in the 
problem of Salvationism that he on the surface, and 
it would be interesting to know by what means the 
many influential and intelligent personages who 
unquestioningly accept the Army's estimate of itself 
and its work succeed in recondhng these difficulties, 
if, indeed, they have ever reflected on them. The 
anomalies are, in tact, startling. The Army is first 
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and liisL a converting niachine : it proclaims nol only 
that it IB successful in converting tlie masses, but a!^ 
that its doctrines and methods arc as nearly its 
possibJf infallible for that purpose. Yet when ont 
asks to be allowed to impose the Army's own IfSl 
— m itsdaysof innocenci? — of counting hcadsjCneis 
told that it is impossible and mireasonable to ^^ 
to measure spiritual work by statistics. 

If we consent to overlook the Anny*s refusal to 
produce its converts another difficulty at once cd- 
fronts us. An examination of the work actually 
done by the individual corps or congregations wliidl 
constitute the Army in this country discloses nothing 
ol whicli the cost might not properly be bonw 
entirely by tlieir own mfnilK-rs provided they are 
what they praless to be and what General Booth 
assurer us they arc. It is an admitted result of 
effectual conversion that the convert's worldly 
welfare may confidently be CJCpected to advance with 
his altered spirituiil condition {In Darkest England^ 
Pre face J- Yet in nearly every casc» under thu 
Salvationist system, the greater part oi the religious 
expenses of these corps is borne by tlie public, not 
because they are succes&fnl in influencing their 
environment, but simply because they are not. The 
public are led to imagine that though the infliience 
oi one particular corps may be imperceptible it is 
nevertheless instrumental in some unseen way in 
promoting the asserted spiritual triumphs of 
Army as a wliole elsewhere. Elsewhere, however. i\ 
same stale of things exists, and there the public ar* 
led to imagine precisely the same thing. Until tb< 
are afforded a periodical survey of the wbt 
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SaJvalionist fidd llifre is obviously no reason why 
I they sliould not go on imagining it. 
^b H^d General Booth never launched his " Social '^ 
HSclic-me it is possible that public attf^ntion might ere 
Hnow have been directed more closely to the work of 
these corpSj which to-day, as in 1850, remains re- 
ligious work. The missing millions of convcrts^l 
not the missing milhons of pounds expended in their 
conversion — might liave been inquired about. The 
uistitution of the " social " work, although separately 
organi;Eed and financed, effectually blinded the 
public's eyes, and to-day, in spite ot all the defects 
and abuses with which that fantastic and ineffectual 
economic scheme is permeated, it slill serves admir- 
ably to finance the equally fantastic hut enormously 
more costly parent scheme of whose disiiia.1 lailure 

tit was apparently the outcome. 
If in a rehgttjus organization the statistical method 
of testing success be imperfect, it is at least more 
fitting than the financial test. Yet to-day in the 
Salvation Army it is the financial test alone that 
connts. If counts, moreover, precisely because the 
statistical test is not applied and cannot be apphed. 
Every officer knows that, whether he is capable of 
saving souls or not, he must collect money. Every 
reasonable man or woman must see that, under the 
Army's system, the more money an officer collects the 
fewer souls he is likely to save. And yet the supreme 
H(est of an officer's success is "target smashing" for 
the SttlI'DenJal Fund during that pixitracted interval 
of each year which, with grim irony, is officially 

Ermed a week. The task of collecting, and if 
ssible exceeding, the amount prescribed for him 
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by his saperior officer is for some weeks belorc the 
event depicted by the War Cry as the supreme joy 
o( the wretched field officer's existence, Hi» 
ambition is stimulated by the numerous porlrdJls d 
those wlio have at unlgld cost in energy and pnvatioa 
attained the impossible and earned their " D.S.O." 
Thi?n comes the final spur of the Generoi's Stlf- 
Dctiial homily {"* About Targets/' March 17. 1506). 
It is written round and about the text r '* What wiU 
the lotal be ? " The individual is urged by all thit 
is most sacred to get beyond his total il possible — 
" but anyhow come up to it." " I must not forget !□ 
add,'* he obsen'es, " that if ynn don't you will not be 
pleased yourself." The displeasure of the unfoi- 
tunate field officer's superior, in the event of the 
target remaining unsmashed, is, as every one from 
the General dovmwards well knows, the only uncom- 
fortable manifestation of leehng which he has tbv 
smallest occasion to dread. The total collected to 
igo6 was ^72,7^1, and yel the spiritual good that 
results from this fund is imperceptible. The physical 
harm caused to many of the thousands of men, 
women and young girls who spend themselves eaeh 
year in their heroic efforts to lop General Booth's 
ever-advancing totals, is an item on the other side 
of the account which even the high figures dealt with 
by Salvationism would scarcely adequately balance. 
The money-collecting of Salvationism is constantly 
declared by General Booth to be the most natnrril 
thing in the world. It is spoken of as an excclleni 
religious joke, and the pubhc laugh when they art 
told that they would not like the Army if it took 
less than three collections irom them- If theorganii- 
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ation existed SoMy for the muintenaitci? of a set of 

frw charitable uislilutions this otemal appeal (or 
money might be understood. But the Army is 
primarily and mainly a religious body composfil of 
its conquests rimong ovil-doors and of recruits 
drawn from other sects, and the justification of its 
financiid appeal lo the public at largf is rendered all 
the more ditHcult by its alleged succete and en- 
thusiasm^ Salvatiunism is peculiar in othei respects. 
It is the one religious body in which "doing good 
I work" invariably and necessarily means getting other 
■people to do it or bear its cost. The Army, too, 
^ appears to be the one evangelical body which, while 
hnnly professing faith in the power of the printed 
word, possesses nothing in tlie shape ol literature 
for free distribution — excepts of course, its financial 
appeals. While other religioiia bodies find it 
beneficial to discuss publicly their own defects and 
failures in order that they may be remedied, the 
Army is the one religious body which never criticises 
itseU, and it is dear that it is failure rather than 
^fiu<^^ess that makes it impossible for it tc do so. 
y General Booth has rrimplaincd that it sbould 
still be necessary for him tn his declining yr?ars lo 
be cjinstantly travelling about the world on behalf 
of the Army's funds, and has suggested that the 
jniblic should support him tn his plea for State aid, 
l_Does General Booth really expect the Stale to 
HAnancG his religious corps for him ) If not, the 
financial difhcnltics of the body as a whole will not 

Ibe dis,^ipated. Hit is only the ''social'* work that the 
State is expected to provide for, that very fact will 
lissuredly bring about a fatal slump in the public 
I 
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contribution to the religious work. When vroHdIy 
enterprises are in a bad way in consequence a1 prp- 
carious hoses of finance there is usu^dly some one 
lo declare that all that is wanted is mori^ ro-Mwy 
and more advertisement. This is General Uoolh'^ 
position, another resemblance being that the won) 
failure is never allowed to be uttered. Yet it Is in 
that word that the explanation is to be found 
of this desperate appeal to the Stale. It is this 
that explains why of kte years the Array's cxistenct 
has become dependent upon merely sensational 
"turns'* without cither a religious or a "socfal" 
motive, which, whrlp of a nature to persuade liie 
public thut their ubject is philanthropic and woiiLy 
of general financial support, are In reality con- 
ducted on the lines of "sound business proposi- 
tions." It is not more money that General Booth's 
Army requires. It is reorganization or, rather, 
demolition and reconslitiition on a spiritual basi*. 
The system of the Christian Mission, which it W4t 
General Booth's duty under his religious trust deed tO 
"preserve generally/' did not contain or sanction 
two tilings — the over-capitaliaation of the body in 
proportion to its real strength, and the financial sub- 
jection of its paid workers to the necessities resulting 
irom such a pohcy, The Report of the Chmti^in 
Mission for 1870 shows that the purposes of the 
General Fund then included the payment of *' lUf 
salaries of evangelists ** and " the lents oi Ihcain^ 
and lialls." The purpose of the Building Fund was 
"to assist stations to secure halls fur tlicmsdves, 
and so save the enormous outlay rcquifcd lo nnJ 
them " (the italics were Mr Booth's). The aim, in 
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fad, was to safcg«ard the members from having 

^"all their httle offerings . , - swallowed up in 

Br^nt," but to this aim the hnandal system ol the 

SaJvation Army is opposed- The result is that, 

1^ instead of enabling the various stations ** to plant 

Bthe Mission banner in some adjacent neighbourhood 

' as dark as their own " as an efiect of their genuine 

growth and strength, the present policy merely 

facilitates the establishment and maiEitenance of 

inniimeraWe collecting-stations which, together, can 

^only bo regarded as the shell of a religious system. 

H just as the Army makes a virtue of its insatiiible 

" nocd for money, so it makes a virtue of its critics. It 

seems almost to have convinced the pubhc that the 

tmiversal bfmeficence of its operations is best gauged 

I by the fact that a tolerably large number of honest 
men and women have tried at diilerent times to 
pierce the shield of its autocracy and shed some light 
upon certain hidden portions o£ its system, The 
Army's approved way wiih its critics is simple. A 
Kinistaken or erroneous charge it will hasten to meet, 
for in thai ease publicity ia a good advertisement- 
True and well-founded criticisms, however, are best 
Hmet Ijy silence, or, if necessary, by evasion and 
^suppression. Wljen, in such cases, its own friends 
or supporters are troubled in mind by official silenec 
it is usually enough for them to be informed simply 
that the person making the charge is *' an enemy of 
the Army." The argument may be stated ayllogistic- 
Kally thus : " Good men have enemies; the Army has 
"enenncs ; therefofc, the Amiy is wholly good.and the 
particular charge must be false." Thus the Army's 
■fiolicy oi silence is made to signify that it has much 
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moro uscftJ work in hajtd than that of replying t<3 
troublesome critics. The author has endca\-oured fo 
showthat it is high time this state of things was ('iidrd, 
and thai it is desirable, in regard to many things 
fur which Geaeral Booth and Mr, Bramwcll Booth are 
drrectiy responsible, that the verynecessity for eithtt 
cntiuisms or rephes should once lor aU disappear. 

In concluding this examination of the constitotioa 
and work of the Salvation Army few more words are 
necessary. It is desirable that the pnblic, who are 
so deeply interested financially, should realise thai 
no statements regarding the success of tlic Araay's 
work, the absence of oppression and h.'irdship undei 
its rule, the stability ol it^ financial in5t]tiitioii&, and 
the fidelity of its adhesion to the provisions of its 
trust deeds, can he accepted as satisfactory' so long 
as they possess no other authority than that 
General Booth and those beneath fiis moral and 
tellectual yoke at Inleraatiunal Headquarters, It is 
desirable that they should realize that the many- 
sided activities of Salvationism, the importance ol 
the interests involved in these acti\'itics, and the 
curious devices to which the Salvationist hierarchy 
is frequently obliged to have recourse, render ne- 
cessary a pubhc inquiry which shall deal with every 
department of the Army's work, and Ihe inipositjnn 
upon Headquarters of an independent public com- 
mittee whose pe.rmanent duty it shall be to super- 
vise, if not to control, and report upon that work. 
and especially to be responsible in some degree for 
the proper administration of its religious and 

social '* funds, and for the safety on reorganiicd 
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principles of any hnandal institutions that amy 
^^. legitimately be associated with it. ^^ 
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THE ARMyS "FOUNDATION DEEDS" 



I, PRELIMINARY. 

Ci-osi Roll (Cbtin«ry) 
iS/fl. Purt ?i. m-aT' 

BOOTH \ TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRES- 
A ) RNTS nhaM come I the wi(hin named 

DEED POLL ) Wjlliani Boom SEXD GREETING 
WH RH Ei\S al an iinniiLil mcctmg ol the t^infrrrncc of Tbe 
Christiiin Mission hold at Whitech^pcl Chia acvtnlh (1.4y 
of August One thoiAsnnd eight hundred and seventy tight 
it has been deemed atid held to be necessary In order to 
secure gr&atcr freedom tor efloctuating and (uriheiing 
ih« piinciple§ of the Christian Mis^don as recognl'Ai and 
expressed by the Conference at their amtu^ mating in the 
year One thousand eight hundred aorj seven ty-se\'pn tliat 
the within written Deed should bo annulled NOW KNOW 
YR AND THESE PRESENTS WITNESS THAT 1 the 
Mid WTlliam Booth by virtue of the power given and 
reserved to me by the said within written Deed and in 
particular of the claa^ or section numbered (5) of the 
Declaration contained in the tody of the aaid within written 
Deed and therein designated " lastly '* and of all other 
powers and authorities whatsoever in anywise enabling me 
in that behalf Do with the cQncarrence of three- fourths 
Of tho membera of tho said Conference by theao prcecnta 
wholly and ab^toluteEy annul the within mentioned Deed 
AND I DO HEREBY by virtue of all such powere as 
id declare as to any thing contained in the said 
ail 
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u-ltliia written D»d thai Ihf! same shall heDceforlh sa Ev 
aa it derives force and effect by \'inuc of the s^id viEte 
writtejiDeedbenulland voJdandof Qoeflect IN WITNESS 
whereof I the said William Booth have hereunto subscribvd 
tny name and aflixcd my S^^al this wventh day of AtigBSt 
in the year ot redomptioD One tfaousaod eight bumlnd 
and seventy eight 



WILLIAM BOOTH 



® 



SIGNED SEALED and DELIVERED by the tothm 
named William Booth in the presence ot 

THOS, WHITTINGTON j Bishopsgate Si, WtthM 

Soli-- 

J. E. BILLUPS CardiS Contr^tot 

THIS DEED wa* duly presented to and approved by 
the pereona a^iseiEjbled at the annual meeting of the Coti- 
itr^ncc held m pursuance of the within written Dc«i li 
No !2i Wliit^chapf] Road in the Gtunly of MiddWvex uid 
we the nndersi^ed WiUiam Booth and George Scott Kailtoa 
DO HEREBY in the name of the Cbristian Mission «i nut 
handa hereto in rShtLtication of and for perpetuating tnu- 
many of this deed- 

DATED this same seventh day of August One thouaaad 

eight hundred 'ind seventy eight 

President of Conference— WILLI, \M BOOTH 
G, S. RAILTON Secretary of Conference 

WITNESSES TO both Signaturea 
THOS, WIJimNGTON 
2r E. BILLUPS 

ENROLLED the thirteenth day of August in the year oC 
Our Lord One thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight 
(being first duly stamped) according to the tenor dI the 
Statutes made for that purj^oae- 

1 certify that the foregoing i^ a true and authentic copy, 
G. F. HANDCOCK 
Assist- Keeper of the Public Records. 
* _ ^ jotb October 1905- 
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2. THE RELIGIOUS TRUST DEED 

Cldee KotL (Chuicsv} 
[fl?fl. Part 7i' ni.jfl- 

BOOTH ^ TO ALL TO WHOM thfiwPrMentfi shall 

A J come I WILLIAM BOOTH of 3 Goi^ 

DEED POLL J Boad Viclona Tark Read Hackney in 

the County o£ Middlesex Minister of Uie Co«|«1 the Fuunder 

&nd General Supcnntcndent for the time being of THE 

^CHRISTIAN MISSION SEND GREETING 

B WHEREAS in the year i£6f the said WUliam Booth 

1^ commpnced preaching the Gosf>el in a Tent erected in the 

FtioQdH' Bqrial Ground Thomas Street in the Parish at 

Whifechapel in ihe County of Middlesex and in other places 

in the some neighbourliood— 

AND WHEREAS a number of People were formed 
into ;t Community 01 Society by the said William Booth 
for the purpose cf enjoying Religious Fellowship and in 
order to continue and multiply Hucb efforta as bad been 
made in the Tent, to bring under the Gospel those who were 
not in the habit of attending uny Place of Worship by 
Preaching in tl^e open air in Tents Theatres Music Halls 
and other ptace« and by balding other HeliBioua Services or 
^-Meetings — 

y AND WHEREAS al the ar«t the laid Society was luiown 
by the name ol the East London Revival Society and 
afterwards as the East London Christian Mission- — 

AND WHEREAS other Societies were afterwards added 
in different parts of Loadon and a Society was also formed 
at Croydon — 

AND WHEREAS the name of these united Societies 

was then altered to that ol " The Clirisdan Mission " — 

AND WHEREAS diven Halls or Meetinghouses School 

ims Vestries lands buildings and appurts sitnalc tying 

id bej.ng in various parts ol Her Majesty's Dominions 

id elsewhere hav.? been or are intended to be and hereafter 

Ly be given and conveyed to certain persons Jn such 

Kfls and Conveyances named and to be named upon 
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tmsts for th« puqx»es tbenin And hcr«ii nieatiOMd cr 
any ot them and gcncr^^ for promotiag the obj«is of bf 
floid Chdatian Missioa under the dipoctioa td the Gom! 

Supormicndent — 

AND WHEREAS in order to render *aLd uid efirctol 
such trusts to remove doubts and previuit EJti£&tioa in Otf 
inltrpretatloQ thereof or as to the ttmu used Iberpm ^ 
osccrt^D whAt is the oaniG or dtlo and what or? a^d s^l' 
be Cur EVcr the doctrines oJ the said Christian htisuoD mi 
also in order to preserve the system of the said Chhatli^ 
MiMion generally bv meinfi of a General StipcnntOidci:^ 
It h^ been deeioed expedient to make aod ex^ctftE tbor 
presents — 

NOW THESE PRESENTS WITKESS that tor tha 
purposes aforcs^d I the said William Booth DO HEREBt 

DKCLARE— 

FIRSTLY THAT the name style and title by which iM 
said Religious Cammunity or Mission hereinbefore descnbrd 
bath during the liisi Dino years been called kDom uu] 

recogniaed is " Tlie Chnstian Mission." 

SECONDLY THAT the Religioua doctrinea pmhaed 
believed and taught by the Members of the said Chhitua 
Mission are and shall for evar be as foUows : 



I. WE believe that the Scfipturoa of the Old and Ne* 
TeslameDta were given by insjnrfllion of God aail 
that they only canstitu to the Divine nUc of 
faith and piacticG^ 

t. WE beUc\'e there la only one God who id 

perfect the Creator Preserver and Govenuw of all 
things and who ia the only proper objoct of Rdlfiom 

Wuraliip. 

J. WE boUove that there are three persona in tb« 

head the Father the Son and the Holy Ghost — - j 
divided in esseoce and co-equal in power and glory 

4. WE believe that in the pcraon of Jesus Christ Ih* 
Divine and human natures are united, ko that h* it 
truly and properly God and truly and properly man, 



Lfoa aou 

CbRltt^ 
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WE br^Lffve that our Ant Parvnta w^re created in a 
State of iimocoDcy but by their diaobcdiemcQ they 
lost their purity and ha.ppine9£ and that in c^osB- 
qu«nce of their fall all hmq have become Smners to- 
bdly depravAd and m such are justly exposed to the 
wrath of God. 

6. WE believe that the Lord Jesua ChrUt has by his 

qufFcnngand death made an atoDcmcnE for the whoUi 
World so that whosoever viH may be saved- 

7. WE believe that repentance towards God, faith in Our 

Lord Jcius Chiiat and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit are necessary Ic" Salvation. 

$. WE believe thul we are |ubtijjed by grace tbrough 
faith in Our Lord Jesua Christ and ttiat ht that 
belicveth hath the witness in himatU- 

9h we believe that continuance in u Etaie of Salvation 
depends upon continued obedient faith in Christ. 

10. WE bctiovc tliat It is the privilege of alL believers 

lo be " wholly sanetilied '* and that " their whole 
Spirit and soul and body" may be " presen'ed 
blameless uuto the coming of our Lord Jeaus Christ'* 
{i TbeftB. V. jj}. 

11. WE believe In the imniortahty of the soul in the 

Hesmrectioaof the body in the general j udgment at 
the end of the World in the eternal happiness of the 
Righteous and in the cndlesa punishment of the 
Wicked, 

THIRDLY THAT the said Christian Mission is and shall 
be always hereafter under the oversight direction and 
Gontiol of some one person who shall be the Geiicrnl Superin- 
tendent thereof whose duty it shall be to determine and 
enforce the discipline and Uw» and Buperintend the opera- 
OTIS of the said Christian Miaaion and to c^mflerve the same 
to »nd lor the objects and purposes for which it waJ first 
oripaalod* 
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THE General Superintendeiit shall hav« power to expetrf 
on behali ol the Chrlstlcui Mission ill moneys cootntattd 
for the general purposes of the said Christiaji Afijsiati or f« 
any ot the spaual objects or operatioEu thereof but be Ml 
linnuaJly pubhah a Balance Sheet (duly Audited ^ of li] «k& 
receipts and expeDdJUire. 

TliU Gencrikl Superintendent shall have power to ac^uiR 
by Gilt Purchase or otherwise any Hall or MeetiocboaK 
School room Vestry Land building and appurijt and nj 

•ic^ts fittings furniture or other Properly what^orw 
which may in bis judgment be required Jor the purpna 
of the aaid Christian Minion and lo build upon such iMtd 
or alter or pull doum any such buildings ajid Xa hirv Oi 
lease or otherwiw any Land or buildings ami lo leud give 
aivay let sell or otlierwiso dlspoj^e of any snch property 
land or buildings as he niay deem necessary in the iateresu 
of the said Cbmtian Mission wherein all trustees shall ren- 
der him every aaaiatancc and he may in all ixtch casts t3 he 
ahall deem it expedient so lo do nonUitaCe and appomi 
trustees or a trustee of any part or parts reapecti^y ol 
such property and direct the Ctmvryauce or Tranafer tbeml 
to such truateca or trustee with power for the Generil 
Superintendent to declare the tru^tt thereof and from time 
to time if it shall seem estpedient to him go to do to revoke 
any such tntats or the appointment of such Trustees or 
Trustee and upon such revocation the same Property shall 
be conve3red or transferred tn such persons or person and 
upon auch tnista as he may direct but only for the benefit 
al the said Christmn Mlaaion. 

FOURTHLY THAT the said Wilham Booth shoU con- 
tinue to be for the terra of his natural life the General 
Superintendent of the Chnatlan IklisaloQ quIcas ho eball 
resign such Office — 

FIFTHLY THAT the said William Booth »nd every 
General Superintendent who shall succeed him 4hal1 haW 
power to appoint his successor to the Ot^t^ oi General 
Superintendent and all the rights powers and authoritln 
of the Office B];aU vest in the person to appointed upon tli* 
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[eccoM of the said William Booth or other Gcnr^ral Super- 
itendenf ikppointing him or at such other period 3^ may 
[bo named in the Document appoiDtlng him. 

SIXTHLY THAT it ahaU be the duty q( every General 
Supcrintpndant to make in writing aa soon aa convcnkntJy 
may be alter hia appointment a Statement as to hi^-'fuccessoE 
or as to the means which are to be taken for the appoint- 
men! of a Successor at the decease of the General Su|Tcria- 
lendent or upon his ceasing to perform the duties of tlie 
Oftce auch Statement to be signed by the General Superin- 
tendent and delivered In a Sealed envi^Jope to the Solicitor 
for the time being of the Chrislian Mission but such State- 
ment msy be altered at will hy the General Superintendent 
ftt any time during his continuance in Office upon a new 
Statement being signed by him and dehveied 03 before 
mentioned lo such Solicitor as aioreaald— 

IN WIT>fESS wliereof 1 the said William Biwth have 
hereunto subscribed my name and affixed my Seal thb 
seventh day of August in the year of Redemption ooe 
thauaoDd eight hundred and seventy eight 



WILLIAM BOOTH fW 



I SIGNED SEALED utd DELIVERED by the said 
William Booth in the presence of 
THOS. WHITTIXGTOX 3 BiahopagateSt. Without 
Solr. 
J- E. BTLLUPS 
THIS DEED was duly presented to and approved by 
the persona assembled at a General Meeting of the Christian 
Miaaion held at No, 373 Whitechapel Road in the County 
of Middlesex AND we the undersigned William Booth and 
George Scott Railton do hereby in the name of the Christiaa 
Misaxon aet our hands hereto in ratification of and lor 
pcTpetualini^ lestimony of this Deed, 

^^ DATED this same seventh day of August i8;S. 

H General SupcrintOTdent WILLIAM BOOTH 

^1 G- 5. RAILTON Secretary of the Christian MiBSiOn 
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WITNESSES ig both Signaturca 
THOS, WmTTlNCTON 
J. E. BILLUPS 

ENROLLED the thirtoentli day of Aninvt id 
the ycu of oar Ij)rd One thotuftand «igfaE tiia 
dred and sevcDty cijjht (being 6raidul)rsuiiVid| 
according to the tenor of Ihc Stalnt« roAdAlN 
that purpose. 

I tertiiy that the forgoing is a true ^tnd authentic onpF 
G. R HANDCOCK, 

Assist, Keeper o! the PoMic Rrcord^ 
30th October, J90S- 



3, THE "SOCIAL" TRUST DEED. 

CtcHi Roll (Chanrvry) 
1I9I. Part g. >'ft 11, 



BOOTH 

DeclaratiDd o| Trust 

"Daikcst England "J 



TO ALL TO WHOM thcw Pr»- 
rats Ehall come William BcMtk of 

No; roi Queen VictorU Strwt 
in the City of London Geocial of 
the SalvaliDD Army Sends Greeting WHEREAS by * 
Deed Poll dated the ficvuith day of August One tbouufld 
dght hundred and seventy eight and undei the haad and 
seal of the said William Booth (then the General Supet- 
intendent of a Religious Society or Orfia4iJsatJon katnm 
as "The Christian Mission") and aftrrwards enrolled in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court of Jcinlice on ttie 
thirteenth day of Augiist One tboui^nd eight himdrod and 
seventy-eight the rehgious beticla of the Hembcis ol the 
ChrbtiflQ Mission were declared and define^] And it wae 
tbcroby furthcc deqlarod {by Clause j thcTTOf) that the sud 
Christian Mission wi*s and should be ahvayi thereaftei umkr 
tlic oversight direction and control of some one pcfson 
who ahoiild be the General Supennteudent theieoi ^lioii 
duty it should be to determine and enforce the discipline and 
laws ^nd superintend the operations 0I the said Chratun 
Misaion and to conierve the same to anJ lor the obtecti 
and purjKoes ior which it waa first originated and that the 
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'Pncral Supcrintendeiil should have inch imwers of tx- 
jrndituro and managomeot aa therein meolioQed Iby 
llausc 4 thprcoi) that the said WiUiam Booth whonld con- 
m« to be (or the term ol his Natural lifg the General 
iuperiQlcndent of the Chtislian Mission unleas he should 
Buch ofEcB (by Clause s thereof] tbat the &iid Wtlliaiu 
and every Cicncral Supcrintandcat vho siiouLd 
icceed him should liavo power to appoint his successoi 
the othcc oi Licncral Superintendent and all the nghta 
Fpnwert nnd authuriiies of the office should vcat kn the per< 
.von BO appointed upon the decease of tbo said WiJliom 
Booth or other (rencrai Superintendent appointing huu 
or at such otLer period as might be named in the Document 
appointing him and [by t-'lauae 6 thereof) Ihiit it should be 
the duty ol every General Superintendent to make in 
wriling aa soon as conveniently might be after his appoint- 
ment a statEment as to his successor or as to the means 
which wCTe to be taken lor the appointment of a successor 
at the decease ol the General Superinleodent or upon fiis 
ceasing to perform the duties of the Ofhce auch statement 
to be signed by the General Sjperintendent and delivered 
in a auled envelope to the Solicitor for the time being of 
the Christian Mission but such Malement might be alltred 
at will by the Genernl Superintendent at any time during 
hia continuance in Oflice upi^n a nrw statement being signed 
liy him and delivered as before mentioned to such Solicitor 
M aforesaid. AND whereas on or About the first day of 
January One thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine 
the name of the said Rehgioiia Society or organisation was 
changed from " the Chrifitian Mission '* to " the Salvation 
Army " as appcrars by a Memorandum under the hand of 

■tJie Siitd WillijTTi Rooth dated the liwenty fourth day of 
June One tJiousand eight hundred and eighty and endorsed 
on the said recited Deed J'ol! and the said Society or Or- 
ganisation has since been and is now known as " The Salva- 
tion Army " and the title of the General Supermlendent 
thereof ha* been altered and shortened into that of General 
and the said Wilham Booth is now known and designated 
it is expected that every auccessoi of his nill hereafter 
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be known and drsignatcd as the " General '* al the S^va- 
UoD Army AND WHEREAS In coiin^tioD with mxd a» Uw 
outcome of the work teaching and cxpcrieace of ths 
Salvation Army Ui« said William Booth has conceived oad 
promulgated in a book called " Jn Darkest Eng^land and 
tbe Way Out " and with a vi?w to the social and moul 
improvement and regeneration of auch as axe destitute « 
oeedy whether tbey are or are not degraded or crinuiul 
certAiQ schcme:3 which are known unds the comprehenaivf 
title of ihc Darkest England Scheme and are hereinafter 
rclcrred to cither under that title or he " the said Scheme " 
and has collected and is about to collect laif;e sums of moce><' 
aad other property upon the terms that the said money and 
property ahall be kept distinct from the other proper^ ol 
the Salvation Army &nd devoted cicctusLvely to the aid 
Scheme and that the said Scheme shalT be dchned and 
regtUatcd and the Imsta ol the said moDOy and properly 
declared aa hereinafter appearing NOW THESE PRESENTS 
WITNESS that the aaid Wiiliun Booth Doth hereby declare 
as follows that is to say ; 

I. ALL money and other property contributed collected 
or received for the purpoava of the Datkeat Kngland 
Scheme and the land iDvestments and property foi 
the time being representing the same (all which 
money land in^'cstmenU and property arc some- 
timcn hereinafter collectively relerrcd to as the 
trust property) shall at all timoit hereaitec be held 
and apphcd upon trust for the oodal and moral 
regeneration and impiovement in sgnaB manner 
indicated implied or suggested in the said Book 
called " In Darkest Eogland and tl\e Way Out" 
or in some such other incidCDla.! or similar manner 
as the said William Booth or other the General for 
the time being of the Salvation Army EtiaLI at any 
time or from time to time think £t of such as are 
destitute or no«dy -whcthi^ they ore or are not 
degraded or criiniTiiJ Provided alwriya that the 
substaatlal or priacipfLi dcfltLuation of moacy and 
other property contributed or collected (or thin 
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pnrpona of the loid Scbeme in the United lOngdom 
shall bo for the benefit of peraona belonging by 
residence or otherwise to the Uniletl Kingdom or 
some part thereof but that the Gcaeral far the time 
being oi the Salvation Army shall be at Uberty la 
extend the booo^t of the said Scheme or of Euiy 
port thereof to the like peisons lq other Countries 
from or for which contributioas may bo received 
so fiir ai Riich eKtenskm can in his judgment be 
eflected consistently with the Becming of such 
substantia] or priocipAl destination &a aforesaid 
due regard beiuR had (so for as is reasonably poaai- 
blc)in the case of any such eittenflioQ to the propor- 
tional amounts cootribu ted from or forthediScrcnt 
countdca tn which the Scheme is made to eiftcnd 
Provided also that nay peisons otigiaally objects 
of the said Scheme or any descendaiits of uny such 
persons although they may by virtue of the 
Colonitation Plan formiog part of the Dajkest 
England Scheine or by virtue of any other port of 
au(^ Scheme ceaso or foil to belong to any part of 
the United Kingdom or to be destitute or needy 
need QOt thereby necessarily cease or fail to par- 
ticipate in the benefits and advantages of th? said 
Scheme 

THE Darkest England Scheme shall at all times 
hereaftar bo under the oversight direction and 
control of the person who is lor the time being the 
General of the Salvation Army and ho shall be 
called in relation to the said Scheme the Director 
of the Darkest Bnglaml Scheme and it shall ha 
his duty to determine and enforce the laws and to 
superintend the operations of the said Scheme and 
to conserve the same and the trust property for the 
social and moral regeneration and improvement in 
manner aforesaid of ^uch as are destitute oc needy 
wbetbef they are or ara no^ degraded or ciiminat 
Provided always that for the piirpose of identifying 

ftni3 ear-markiog the twmeya and other property 

V 
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of the said Stheme and keeping the 
from ^ other funds and property ot tbo SaJvtfBi 
Army fall e.cfounta of all moDeys cooiri^tFrf 
coUcctcd or received for the aaid Scbcmeuidaf-^ 
application thereof sball be kept in such n«"^ 
as to keep the same always distinct and vptnle 
trom the accounts of all other funds of tbe SaJ' 
valion Army and that all ConveyanciB nude ta 
the General for the time being of the SaJvitta 
Army for the purposes of the said Scheme ahall b» 
eiprcssod to be made to him oa the DirwiUu: of the 
sail! Bchi^me and that whenever any ^ tfOptttT 
acquired for the purposes of the said Scheme ^uP 
be conveyed to any Trustpies or Trustee other Itoa 
the said General for the time beang such Tntitta 
or Trustee ahall in each case execute a soAdAt 
dodaration of tniat so aa io every case to eiuUt 
the property conveyed to be sufficiently identiA«d 
or eor-marked as being property devoted to tb 
purposes of the said scheme 

THE GeneraJ for the time being of the Salvation Annf 
shall in his capacity a? Director for the time beui^ 
of the said Scheme have power to expend invest or 
Otherwise dispose of or deal with for the porpovs 
of the Darkest England Scheme or of any pcMtiOd 
thereof all moneys or other property contnbpted 
collected or received for or in connection with the 
general purposes tbGreol or for or in conaecticm 
with any of the speaal objects or optrationa thereof 
provided that he shall annually publish a Balanu 
sheet duJy audited of all such receipts and expen< 
diture AND the said GeoeisU for the time bung 
shall also have power in the capacity and In Uh 
behalf aforesaid and in hJi absolute diacrebon lo 
accept purchase hire or otherwise acquire any 
real or personal property «hatfioev«r Ukd wiiere- 
socvcr or any estate or interest therein fincludun 
power to build on alter or otherwiM imptxjve land 
of any teaure And to pull doirn any building or 
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otherwise alter or modify uny alterations or tm< 
provcmcnts) and also to sell cxcbango rnortgage 
Icusc or otlicrwLv: dispOAe of deal with ot turn to 
account aiiy such re^iJ or personal property eutate 
□r interest as aforesaid and to give good receipts 
and diacbarges lor any purchase or mortgage money 
or any oUicr money or property And no Vendor 
Lessor Purchaser Mortgagee Lessee or other third 
party dcahng with the said General for the time 
being in hia capacity aloresaid shall be concerned 
or cntJtlMl to inquire as to the expediency or 
propriety of ihe transaction in question for the 
purposes of the said Scheme The s^id General for 
the time being in his capacity as the Director ior 
the time being in any case in which he may think 
it e:Tpedient so to do cause any real or personal 
pmperty to be assured to or vested in any Trustee 
or Trostces other than or in conjunction with 
himself and every person in or on whom any such 
real or personal property may thereby be vested 
or devolve sbail bold the same upon trust to dis- 
pose of and deal with the same as the said General 
for the time being shall in his capacity as the 
Director (or the time being determine and so that 
the ^d GenpraJ lor the time being shall in such 
capacity have the like absolute powers of dis- 
position of the said property as if sjcb property 
had not beea so assured or vested but were vested 
in him solely upon the trusts hereof 

THE General for the time being ot the Salvation Army 
may in his capacity a;^ Director for the time being 
of the said Scheme delegate any powers or tnwta 
belonging to or reposed in him with reference to any 
of the purposes of the said Scheme to any such 
persons or person and upon any such terms (in- 
cluding power to Bubdplegate) as he shall think 
6t PROVIDEB ALWAYS that every such person 
shall (eiicepl so tar as may be otherwise expressed 
in the instmmont of delegation or appointment) be 
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removeable at Che plcaanre of the Geoenl nl tt 

SalvatJOn Army who appointed him unrJ hrM 
that every 5uch flelegatioB or appoifllraeat Ja} 
under aay circorastances be canctilod bf *fl 
anccccding General oi the said AxTuy 

ARH-ANGEMENTS may l« made betweva aayfttta 
branches oi the Salvation Army and the DaAol 
nnglaod Scheme (but only for what in tacit car 
shall amount to a full and sufficient valnabLc^A 

aidcratioti) for the hire or other trajisfer of loy 
real or porsonal property and the amnants t^SK^ 
conaideratioQ and the other terms of hire or traode 
shall be determined or approved in auch raaaaff 
aa the said General lor the tiicie being sbaD vi^ 
regard to any case or class o( caa&s detenaiflt 

6, If in aay case or class oJ cases property «[ja]] k 
used pcrsQTiB employed or mon^s expended partly 
for the oUier purposes of the Solvation Army tfd 
partly for the purposes ol the Darkest EjO^tf^ 
Scheme a proper apportionment shall be midair 
contribution fixed so as tn fairly charge the olh« 
funds of the Salvation Army and the funds o( lb> 
Darkest England Scheme respectively in respect J 
luch Lummon user employment or expeadittw 
having regard to the drcumsUncea of each tuf 
And every such apportionment shall be made unI 
contribution 6jeod in such manner as the G«ua«l 
for the time twing of the Salvation Army fihd 
with regard to any case or class of c^xa determine 

In case it shall at any time or ticios hcreaftor ^>peV 
to the G'^ncTftl for the time being of the Salvation 
Army in his capacity as Director for the time bdttg 
of the said Scheme that the truita of these ptewoti 
or oJ any or all oi the trust property can be edvan- 
tagcoualy extended altered or modified in some 
manner not wholly inconsistent with the eTulID 
object thereof ho shall be at liberty with tlie i >xt i r i !J M 
consent in writing of Iwo thirds ia numbor Of 1|| 
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Mtmbets ut a Commil-tce to be ascorlaiaed and 
oommatod as hereafter provided lo extend alter or 
modily any such trxista accordingly by any dcpOd 
or deeds either irrevocablB or revocable wttb the 
hke consent ba aforesaid 

8. Tbo Committee mentioned in tho last preceding Clause 
sball consist of persons to be ascertained and 
nominated in manner ioUoving that is to flay the 
General for the time being of the Salvation Army in 
Ills Capacity as Director for the time bemg of the 
said Scheme shall invite the following six persons 
each to nominate in writin)^ two members (of whom 
the nominator may himself be one) of tho Com- 
mittei^ namHy (i) Tho Archbisbnp of Canterbury 
at the time of invitation, [2] The Proddcnt of 
tJie Wrsleyaf^ CunferencL- at the time of iDvitiilion. 
(3) The Chairman of the Congrcgattonal Union at 
the time of invitation. (4) Tho Chairman of the 
Baptist Union at Uie time of invLCatioa- f^) Tha 
Attorney General of England at the time of ipvita- 
lion. (6) The Chiirman of the London County 
Council at the time of invitation AND the said 
General for the time being in his capacity aforesaid 
shall also himself have the right of nominating six 
mr^mbeTK of the said Committee Provided alwavs that 
if at the time when the said General for the time 
being proceeds to ascertain and nominate and 
procure to be naminatcd the said Committee thore 
shall in the case of any of the *ix persons first afore- 
Eaid to each of whom a right ib hereinbefore given 
of DQininating tuo members of the said Committee 
be DO one completely answering to the description 
of such person hereinbefore conJaincd then and in 
Bucb c^Lso it shall be lawful for (but not obhgatory 
on) tho said GenentI lor the time being in his 
capacity aforesaid to invite in the stead of any 
such person such other individual to nominate 
two members of the said Cornmillee as sball in the 
opinion of the General for the time t>eiii|» most 
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□oarly be equivalent to or 6U the capacity cd ^ 

person so hrreinbeforc described as Akrn^-i-' 
tbo individu^ 90 invked ahaU have the hk". 
as aiorrsflid oi pomitiating two Membcra (of wwo 
the Nominator may hlms^ bo oiiej oi tbe >^ 

Committee 

PROVIDED ALSO that io case any o* the si 
persona aloresaid or any persons invK«f in tbfil 
ttead as lastly UBrelnbefore pnjvided shall luv« 
failed at the expiration of four weeks fvtvm the di9 
of iiivitaLlon to eSrctually nonuoate in wriliiC 
two members of the H:dd Committee the ri^t of 
much person to nominate shall cease and f«ll ncbtf 
whoUy or to tho eictent to which It baa not bcA 
eflectaally exercised as the caw may be and 1^ 
sold Conimlttec EhaU coiuifFt of fewer Metabm 
accordingly except so far as the Geoetal tor At 
time being sbali in auy special cado thinlc £t o 
extend the period within which ajiy «ucfa pcnoo 
may exercifie his right of nomination 



I 



IE any Mpmberof tliesaid Comniiltec ^haXt, prior to 
hnal decision of such Coaunittee die or desjre 
be discharged or become incapable or uD&t td 
act (of which incapacity or unBtnesa an unaninioai 
vote of the other Members of tha aaid CommitM 
shall be safficicnt evidence} then and in any vxdli 
case it sbaU be lavrful for (but not obJigator)' oa\ 
the Temaining Members of the b^d Comouttw to 
appoint by co-oplation 3ome other person to xm 
on the said Cooimitiee in the place of the Membef 
so dying or desiring to be discharged or becomlnc 
incapable or unfit to act PROVlDlID ALWAYS 
(but by way of direction to the rem.unine Mentben 
of Lhe siiid Committee onlv and aot so as to io' 
v£Lhdato or affect any sppomtment actually loade 
or purporting to be made) that any SLLChappoiotment 
shall Bu far as poAible bo made with regard to tb« 
representative character filled t>y or the ori^iiial 
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method of nomination or election of I he Member 
to Ml whose place the appoLatment ia quefltion iJ 
made 

la So soon hs Che Membere of any Committee summoned 
as aforc«aid shaU have fuUy considered the qaestlons 
submitted to them and shall have given a final 
decision thpreon fiuch Committee ^ill stand ipso 
facto [diuolvod] But the dissolution of auch Com- 
mittee and any dsclaion thereof or proceedings 
thereby shall bo subject and without prc>udicf! to 
the Eight of the General for the time being ol the 
Salvation Army in hia capacity as Director for the 
time being of the said Scheme to lummon in man- 
ner aforesaid at any future time and for the con- 
aideration of the same or Like questions the same 
or any like Committee 

IN WITNESS whoroof the said WiUiani Boolh hath 
hereunto set his hand and »eal this thirtieth day of January 
One thousand eight hundred and ninety ono 



WILLIAM BOOTH [LS 



5if!ned Sealed smd Delivered by the above named William 
Booth at a Public Meeting ni Subscribers lo and others 
mteicstcd in The Dnrkest England S^hffmc holdt-n at Saint 
James Hall I^iccadilly in the County ot London on the 30th 
day of January 1891 and In the presence of 



I: 

^enrolled the thiity&rst day of January in the year of our 
Lord One thousand eight hundred and oinety-one(bemg lirat 



T. HENRY HOWARD lOi Queen Victoria 
Street London E.C. Commissioner in 
the Salvation Army 

WM. FROST Articled Clerk to Dr. A- W, 
G. Hanger Solicitor, Langbourn Chambers 
17 FenchufCh Street Il.C. 
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duly stamped) according to the tenor oC the Statute madfl 
for that purpose 

I certify that the ioregoing is a true and aathentlc copy 
G. R HANDCOCK 

; Assist. Keeper of the Public Records, 

October 36, 1905- 
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If HAViog received with all my heart the Salvation 
ofierod to me by the teoder mer^ of Jehovah 1 ilo here and 
now publicly acknowledge God to be my Father and King, 
JeiiU£ Ctihst to be my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to bo 
my Guide, Comforter, and Strength ; and declare that I 
will, by His help, love, §erve, worship, and obey Ihia 
glorious God through all time and through tdJ ctcmity, 

2- Believing Mjleoinly that The Solvatioo Anny has been 
raiood ap by God, and is sustained and directed by Him, £ 
do here declare my full deterrcination by God'a help to be 
a true Soldier of Tbo Army tiU I die, 

J, T am thoroughly convinced of the truth of The Aimy's 
teachiiig- 

4, 1 believe that repentance towards God, faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and convcisiun by the Holy Spirit, ara 
necessary to Salvation, and that all men may be saved. 

5- 1 behave that wo ana saved by grace, through faith in 
our Lord Jesua Christ, and he that bcheveth hath the 
witness of it in hinLScli- 1 have got it. Thank God I 

6. I t>clievo that the Scriptures were given by inapiration 
tif God, and that they teach that ni^t only does cooliauanco 
in the favour of God depend upon continued faith in, and 
obedience lo, Christ, but that it is jioa^ible ivt tliuse who 
have been truly converted to fall away and ba etemally lost. 

J. I believe that it is tjie privilege of afl God's jieaiile to 
'* wboliy sanctified/' and that " their whole spirit and 
souJ and body" may be '* preserved blameleiss unto the 
coming of OUT Lord J ecj us Christ/' That is to say, 1 bcUove 
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that after conversion, there n^tnain in the beart ei lb 
buliGvcr irtcliiiaticiDS to evil, cr roots of bittemca vt^ 
uflless overpowered by Divine grate, produce actool «»: 
but these cvii tcndcDcica con be entirely takfn awajr bf tb< 
Spmt of God, and Ihe whole beaj-f thus cleaJised frum any- 
thmg coDtrary to the will of God. or entirely sanctifid *ili 
then produce the fruit of the Spirit only. And I befcru 
that persooE thus entirely sanctified may, by the pom vt 
God. be kept unblamable and nnreptavAble befor? Hn 
8. T believe in the inuuottaUty of the soul ; io tZiE veaa- 
rcction of the body ; in the general judgement Ai tbr cod 
of Ibe world ; in the eternal happiness of tbe rightsaos; 
and m the cvcriasbcg pumsbmcnt of the wicked- 
ly. Therefoie, 1 do here, and now, and for ever, renouncr 
the world, ^th all its smfnl pk-asurca, coTtipaiiioiuh];^ 
treasures, aad objects* and declare my full deCermioatioa 
Iroldly to show myself a Soldier of Jesua Christ m ofl pUca 
and companies, no tnatler what 1 mAy liave to suflec, tSo, 
or loBQ, by so doing, 

lo. I do here and now declare that f win abstain btrffi 
the use of all Intoxicating liquorB, and also from tbe batetnal 
UK of Opium, laudanum* morphia, and all other tuHrful 
dniRs, except when In illnefia such dmgv shall be ontaed 
for me by a doctor. 

I r- 1 do here add now dcclan? that t wiU abstain fran 
the use of ail low or profane Linkage ; from the tRldiifol 
the name of God iji vain ; and from all impurity, or from 
taking part in any unclean conversation or the reading of 
any obscene book or paper at any tirae, in any compuiy. 
or in any place. 

1). T do here declare that I will not allow myself in any 
falsehood* deceit, misrcprescntationj or dishonesty ; neither 
H-itl I pr.-LcUse any fraudulent conduct either in my biuiafs, 
my home* or in any other relation in which I may stand 
to my fcllow-oien. but that I will deal truthfully, faiiiy, 
honourably, and kindly witli all those who may 
me or wham I may myself employ. 

1 3, I da here di'clare that I will never Irrat any womafl 
childj or other person, whose life, comfort, or h^ppioeaa 



I 
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placed \vitlLin my power, in a.n oppressive, cruel, or 
[cowu~dly milliner, but tluit I wiil prutect such from evil 
fftnd daagcr ao Ear as 1 can, and proinottT, to the utmoat ol 
Ly ability, tbeir pteseot welfare and uitcrnal SnJvalioa. 
U- I do here dwlare that 1 will spend all the time, 
ingth, mcncyn and influence I can in supporting and 
LC^^nying on this W^tr, and that I wiU endeavour ta lead my 
family. iricndB, neighbours, and at! others whom I can in» 
flucncc. to do the same, bi:UevEng that the sure and only way 
to remedy all the evils in Ihc world is by bnnging mcti to 
Biibmit themselves to the govcrmncot of the Lord Jtsua 
Christ. 

tS- I do hero dechuc that T wil! always obey the Uwiul 
orders oi my Officers, and that I will carry out to the ntmost 
of my jnwer all the Ord^^rs and R^gaUtiniia ol The Army - 
and. furthcTi that 1 cviU be an example of faithfulness to 

■ its principles, Advance to the utmost of my ability its 
Operationfl, and never allow, where I ean prevent it. any 
Injury to ita interests, nr hindrance to it* succcs?- 

t6. And I do here and now call upon all present to witness 
that 1 enter into *hi^ undertaking and sign these ArticEos 
of War of my own (rei;-will, feeling that the love of Christ, 
who died to save mo, requires from mc thia devotion of my 
life to His service for the Salvation of tbe whole world, and 
1 therefore wish now to bo enrolled as a Soldier of The 
Salvation Army. 
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THE FIELD OFFICER'S ENGAGEMENTS 

EVBRY QUESTION HOST BE ANSWERED 



THE SALVATION ARMY. 



S'o. T- 



CANDIDATE'S FORM OF APPLICATION 
FOft 

APPOINTMENT AS OFFICER IN THE SALVATIOK 
ARMY. 

NOTICE TO ALL CjUfDIDATES. 



1. MCaadJdBlciaCaVtpHtadtqiUlupaBdiiifiiUitFonK' 

muT-niDi! LtJi ForiM ^^H go thf'iLjf^ II cjiRfuUr Ji Mcoid tkno and m 
Itul vou bu'i'S tDlwond evarv qiiCBbuD. 

a, llj Albr racnvliii Fcmu, drcLumLjuiCd pravcol von fvccHdliu viiib V""f 
oadldalur-T, ycu mml rEdsn tfach: [mpen to llii Oflrtc inn wbora 
ynu tE«l«aI Ebfira, wElb m ci(plai>4qDD thai buv be oaaial^ 

S. Milking Uli appLr-iriixi do«i NOT imply Ibal vb ibaU mvl vm, hM tM 
arc, [IlotJih-d, MJ'^' Eo ivai-c rou bono, QI (itouDUn (Q nn ^iltlllWh- 
tkiD UDlil vnu b'--ir ifoiu fmm ua. NoappliaaoB viD be m^D ht TW 
Anay to Tuar caipl^''ycr unl^^i <*• hc pr^tnd la acccpl vn. 

4- Ir T°'J V" Ivtdvpd inln [lajrilr.^, of KppcdaEad DB So C>&W»UillLl b ftftv^ 
wuds diiod-rtAid Ibil onr uT Ui-i T^uriUnns la tbLa Fona have ikot bHxi 
truthtully aDodrd, yon wilj Ik Untk fa be laiiaDllir 4iiiDi««d. 

j. If ¥94 do qdI mdnnUnd utv qimiiaD in tTiii I'l^na. (■< tl yvt do Ewt a^ir* 
Id uiy at ibc nquircnieBU lUMd upon IE, rtlura i1 la IM Oftccr taoa 
whom T^ni rifodvad Ll, and ity h lu ■ itnichEloivud DunDH. 

^ kUke iTw 4fLictUoa d[ Ihjt applLoCkiiL a foatttr uf aai&Bit pravDi. attl la iba 
DK4t Important ibp )i?u have bkea iIikb yvu omvenitim 



Nacik 
AddcB 



in Fuji 
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1- Do you offw ytiunfllf to become a. Salvation Army 

Officer ? 

3. Are yuy ^wiUl^g lo go lo whalcvcr branch of lEio Army'* 

Work we think you best suited for after Training f . 

J. Wliiit is your AGE next birthday ? . . . . ^ . , , ^ GivQ 

ihtf date of your birth (monlb aad year) 

4. What ia your height P (CKBCt mea^irement) ...,,., 

5. Are you free from bodily defect or dtscoae ? 

6. WlLAt Hcrioua iElne^dfs have yoti had. and wllt^n ? .. 

7. Have you ever had FITS or FAINTS o* any kind ? . . 

If ao ^vc date of la,3t, and parliculara ....,.., 
%- Do yon consider your health good, and that yoj are 

strong enough for the work ol an Officer ? .,.., 

9, Are you, or have vuu been niarried ? _._ , 

10. Have yon any children ? . - - 

I. Are yon short of any teeth 7 --..... If BO, 

will you i;ot others put in, If flbcceptcd f 



13, Give the date Af your CONVERSION (month and 

year) In what Corps or Religious 

Society ? 

Have yon been a member of any other! Religious Society? 
,,........., If HO, give the name ......>-,-.,< 

Have you belonged to any other Corps of The Army, 
and il xt, which } ..,.,....-..-.-........_... 

[ij, How long have you been enrolled aa a SOLDIER ? . ,, 

Have you signed Articles ol War ? 

;i6. Are you a Corps Cadet ? 

^\7. If you hold any OFFICE In your Corps, aoy what, 

and how long held ,._..,.,..... 

|S. Do you intend to Uvo and die in the ranks of The Sal- 
vation Army ? ....._...,,..,...,«. 



19. Have you ever been an open BACKSLIDER P , 

If so, bow long P 

go. Why ? Dale of your 

Roflioration (month uid year) 
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:i]. Are you in DEBT? If », how mtehf 

...,.,,,,.. Wt™ ciin you pay it ? ,,_,,,.,.. 

aa. Did you cv*r use IivtoKicaiirig DrinJc ? Ir 

fiD, how long ifi il since you eDtbvlyga.v« op its vM' 

33. Did you cvor use Totucco or Snufl f .,.--,.. .-..II 

so, how long is it since you gave up n&ing eitbcr ^ 

34. Do you we^ Eajriugs ? _ ^ -,»...... 11 so, will you 

give up \wparing them ? ..,--..,.,.,,,,,_,,.., 

25. Whai UNIFORil do you wear f , 

a6^ How long have you worn, it ? . , , . ^ ... 

3/, Do you agree to drc^i in aci:ardajicie witb the dirvcuoo 

Ol Hpodquarlflra t .>>><,- ^ ...... 

2fl. Alt you aware thai you must provide your own " Oal- 

fit " accordiug to Uei seui with this Form beton 

entering the Service ? - - - ^ . t ...,,,,,, , 



39. Are you in any EMPLOl'MENT or SITUATION ? .» 
.,-.,,,.-..-. .If 90, how long ? ,.,.,_,,,,,._> 

30, What are you employed ai ? , 

What wages ? ,, ....-.».>_, _,_,h_,,. 

31, t^Facne and address of present employer 

32- If unernptoyed, givi^ d^lc of leaving laJl employnietit. • 

-,-,-.. How loQg there ? ...*.,.,,. h «,.->,-• < 

33. Why did yon leave ? , 

34. Name and address of last employer ,,, -•->- 

35. U not in situatioo, do you follow any employment at 

home ?..,,.,.,...,.,-,,,.^,...-,, ,,,,.,,,.., 

36. If not, how arc you maintained ? 

37. Can you start the SINGING well ajid mdlly r \ 

Can you solo f , ' 

38. Can yon pTay any musical inatrument f..-., ..*.,... I 

it 50. what f -.^'<-'>....-....i.....*......, I 

39. Do you read music ? ......>...,. 

40. Is this form filled up by yon ^ ........... Can yon 

rc?ad well at first ^ight ? ..>.«><»>••■.. ■ 

41. Can you write SHORTHAND? .,..« to, 

what speed and syatem f >-►.,.,-..,.,_. 

49. Can you s|>eak any language other than English ^ , . , , 
If 90, what i 
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43. Have you h&6 any «xperiancc in beeping accoants f . . 

- , - - ,11 Ml, wliat kind of accounls ?...... 

44. Are yon filing to Ecrvc as an Officer of Th« Army in 

□Ihrr countrres if so required f ,----.,,,-...... 

45. Are you willing to sell ihe WAJ^ CRY on Sundnyv ? , . » 
46' Do you promise ta accept cheertuUy the decisjon of 

* Head quarters as to the peraon chosen from time 
fo time OA yoiJt lieutennnt or CommAndmg 
Officer? 

47. Do you pledf^ yourself (o spend not less than nine 
houi* every day in the active service of The Army, 
of wliich Qot leas than three hours of each wfwkday 

shaU be spent in VISIT ATtON ? 

,48, Do yon pledge yourself lo 611 up, for tita inspection of 
yoLir Superior Officer, forms and books showing 
how your time is flpent / 

-49, Have you read, and do you beLeve the DOCTRINES 
printed on the back of ihia Fnnn ^ ,._,..,.., 

[■JO, Have you read the " Orden and Regulations for Field 
Officers '■ of The Army f 

(El yoM ha-rt not reid Ebli t»ok Uucu|h, dA aat dnJiy londuif lit 
ymti fuTQU nil ihli uoHiAit but tay how ravty p^t/f you b^vc nu.\ 

5]. Havo yon read the "Orders and Regulations for 

Soldiers "?, 

iKnal, yuu raiAldw»alo<iaL Thirty coiE cn< peDny.k 

$i. Do you pledge youraetl (o aludy and carry out, and to 
eodeavour to train others lo cany oat, all Orders 
and Regulations of The Army i ,^..^,..,~ 

5J. Do you pledge yourself not to receive any sum in Ihe 
form of pay beyond the amount of allowances 
granted under the acalca approved by Hcad- 

quikTierb ? ..-.^....-..-w..,.,..'.....^ 

The acale lor Field Officer^ is as follows : 

Alxow.uc:cs.— Fthju ibt^dtf of Mnlval tl bit Corpv tMh Rftal 
HUfiov l< HitlOvil (□ didv (br foUovliig aUawuica, fscvklad 
Urt UBDttol ntfiubia U hand ^a^ uvntiu aB local ■bmh^ -.^ 

Pot sida htat: muiwa, iti. wa^tr: CuAhv, lU. 



i 
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iot uch cUld nDdf r T«rt of MB. nd H p« a^ft 

cJiild batwccD ihe ket^ of 7 aoil <«' 

rr AV mdr (Or focb dtiLd undu ^ fCAn af «■; 
wW fg yean gr «crt ci- pa vaeh, Slu^ Hm 

iH. ^ LinifavuU, Q*. 

Fw HTUbi Carpi ■ n^olBlcd *lkn«*CB ol 
rimt^ to buBny *1iL Lbv 0A«^ Had 



kvki 
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Do you perfectly uadergtand that &£> SALARY ^ 
aJlowuncc K guAranleed ta you, and (h^v yiju aiH 
have QO claim a^^insi The SalvatioD Ann^r, ft 
against any one cnnnrctcd (herewith, oa accouI 
of salary or allowaricea not received by yiiQ ' >- 

Do you engage nol !□ publish arxy boolca. aangt. a 
music except lor the becijeht of TheSaJvatiQn Aidf. 
and then only unth the conv-nt of HcAdquartm '.. 

56. Do you promiao not to engago in any trade, pioi*^ 

toTtn, tvt other mooey- making occu patron, eircepi 
fur Uio benefit of The Salvation Aimy, ind thrt 
otily with the consent Of Headquarters ? ...... 

57. Are you aware that Field Officera are responsibk tot 

their own doctor's bills unless Lhey airasge oiha- 

wise with their D-O, ? 

fS. Do ynu oogagc to carry out ttic followmg RcgnUtiOB 
as to PRESENTS and TESTIMONIALS ? 



[}fflm va eiFfltM ^ latoMt ultnTlr, Bod li> 
wen DiF prupDAdl dT uiy pcrvot n InCiBiMLaL 10 



I.U 



59, Havp you ever APPLIED BEFORE ? Un, 

when ? 

^- Did you obtain form*? ,..,^ Did you 

them in f , ., , h * ., 

61- If so, with what result > .'--.......... 

62. If you have over been in ibe Bervitv of The SalvaUm 
Army in any position, say what ............ 

fij. \\'hy did you leave f »-,--.,.,..-.-,..-, 

64. Have you ever becti ui iOAftte of any of the Soo^ 
Rescue Homva 7 
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If we Ihlnk il besL for you to remain some montha 
longer in your Corps for tmprovemcnl, arc you 
willing lo do BO chfJcrCully, and (ill up raonlhly 
forms as to your progress f ....,.,,,. 

Arc you wiDing lo come into TRAINING, that we may 
see whether you have the necessary goodnesa and 
nbilily ior no Offlcrr In The Salvalion Army ; and 
BlK>uld we conclLide that you have not ihe neces- 
sary qualified riOTia, do you pledge yourself la 
return home and work In yourCorpBj without creaL- 
ing any di£3ati9lactioa ? . . , * , 

, Do you underHlaod you may be required to do at 
least Iwelve months' Probation Service after leav- 
ing Ihe Training Home f -- -,.--. 

Are you awu'e that, if acceptedj you will have to pay 
your own travelling expenses Id the Training 
Home ? ....,.,,., H . - .. k ....,*..» 

How much can you pay lor your m^otenatice whde 
In Training f h ...... t , > 

Will you give or collect at least £i xoi — Siiid, if pos^ble, 
£3 jos.^as a Candidate's contribution towards i.he 
initial expense of receiving and preparing Candi- 
dates ? 

If we decide to accept you, whkat is the shorieAi time 
you would require — ■Jrom the date of filling in this 
form — to be ready to enter TraJmng m London ?. . , 

PJon.— TUi midtof couTHt tnchidG iSr Umc [rquliRl la EvI y^iir 
CKlUiL (ompkLtd. wa lor (Iv1ft( onttix la lorn ju^u s]i|jteT«r 

What notice are yon required to give your empbyer, 
and when ? ,...-.,.,...,-... 

Are your PARENTS willing that you ahoold become 
an Officer ?-----.-..-,,-,..-.--.-...,..,,.... 

Doe§ any one depend upon you lor support ? 

If BO, who ? How much 7 

lEti^lBiD Elf lellR hew thofa dopopdltif OH T^^ would be obppgrtdd 
iboaJd jDU be ^ixcplnLt 

^ja. Have you any relative or friend whose [llneaa would 
ucccuilate your tcnmnaling your service in Tbe 
Army f ,,,,,,.,, , , o . 



6a. 
69. 
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7i. Give your own pHrenU', or aeoxesi liviof niKh«\ 
full name and addresa 



75, Aie you COURTING, or writfng 90td« one wiih a tw" 

to ^n engagement 1 If so, give uiof taA 

addri^vs oi the p^non ....•>,••..,.... ,-,^.. - 

76, How long have you been engaged OC wnlinf ? 

What ja the person's age t •-•<-• 

77, What 13 the dale o\ Hirthday ? 

How long enroUed a^ a SOLDIER ? 

78, What uniform doesi the person wrar ? .,..,,..--.. 

How long worn ^ ----,.,...,,,,.,_,,.,.•,...- 

79, Has the pcreon apphed for the Work > -..» 

80- n not, when does Ihe peison intend doing ao ^ *• 

Bt, Do the pofcnla agree to the peraou coming iBloTnia- 

Ing P 



83. If you are not courtiag, do you promiEc to do noltum 

of the kind whUe you arc a Candidal c, dunaf 
Tralnint;^ and for al Itast twelve monlbs ailcr ytMt 

appoinimcul aa a FicJd 0*6cer > 

S3. Do you proim*ic not lo carry on courtship with any one 
in Ihe town to which you are appointed ? 

84. Do you promise never to commence, or aSio-w to com- 

mence, or break off, anything of the bhutC, wjihotii 
first Informing your Divisional Officer, or Head- 
qoarlerB, oJ your intentioEi lo do so ^ <■.,,,,.. 

85. Do you promise never to marry any one, marriafB 

with whom would (ate yan op I of The Army ?. .-. 

86. Do you agree to the following Regulaiiona aj to C^n- 

fihip and Marriage f , ---........... 

(a} " Headquarters cannoi consent to tha 

cn^dgenieot of Male Ljculeoaaia. 
ib) " Before Hcadquanen c«n consent 10 tb« 
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marriage o£ any OfUcec, the Divisional 
Officer musi bo prepared to giv« him three 
Corps !is a marri«i man. 
' No Officer accepted will be allovcd to 
marry until be or she ha^ been at LeaAl 
lour yeaxi in the service^ including Tr^n- 
ing, except in casca ai loog-standing 
enga^eui^ui9 before application for Work, 
when apecifll ^consideration maybe given. 

((f) "No Male Offict!r wiU^ under any circum- 
stances^ be allowed to mairy betorc he 
is Iwenly-two years of age, unless reqoitcd 
by Headquarters for Bpocfcal aervice. 

£*) " Headquarter?! will noi agree to tbe toar- 
tiage oJ any Male Officer (except under 
ejitraordjnary circuinsTancea) iinlil 
twelve months after consenting to his 
engagement. 

C/1 '■ Consenl will not be given to the enga^- 
menl of any Male Officer unlcs,'} the 
young woman is likely to make a suitable 
wife for an OAcer. and (li noi already an 
Officer) is prepared to come into Training 
at once, 

(g) "Consent wiU be given to engaBetnents 
between Female Officers and Soldin?, 
on condition that the laller ate suitable 
for Officers, and are willing to come into 
Tnuning il called upon, 

(4) "Every O&ixr mu9t sign, before marriage, 
the Articles of Marriage contained in 
the ' Orders »ad Regulations tor Field 
Officers.'" 



THE DOCTRINES OF THE SALVATION ARMV. 

The principal Doctiinea taught \n The Army are as 
follows : — 
J. Wf Bclien that the Scriptures of the Old and New Tea- 
iBmenC were ijiven by ih« inspiration of Cod, and 
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that lliey only constitote the Diviac nUc ot Chr» 
tiao faiEh a.ni1 practice. 

2. We BeLieve there is only one God, wbo ia infifkitdy pff- 

icct, the Crcalar, Preserver^ and Governor of «B 

3. We Bdien there arc three perw>n?i in (he Godhead— tbt 

Father, the Son^ and lb*- Holy Ghost — undivided 
in fMoncc, m-cqufl] In power and glory, and tht 
only jnoper object of reJigioua worship, 

4. We Btli^re Ehal, tn the person ol JcaoaChrisi, tbcDinnfl 

and hunuin iiatures are untied, so thai He is milf 
and properly God, and tniiy and property nuA- 

5. We BelwTe thnt our first parents were created in 4 SUM 

ol innoconcy. but by their disobedience ihey lax 
iheir purJIy and happiness ; and that, in cou^ 
qaence of ihcir (all, pJl men have become staracn, 
totally depraved, and as &uiih are justly exposed W 
the wrath oi God. 

6. We Believe lh El t the Lord Jeans Christ hns, by Hi4 ■dOer' 

ing and death, made an atonement for the wtwU 
world, so tliAt whosoever will may be saved, 

7. We Believe thai repenliLnce towards God, faith ia <m 

Ij^rd Jeaus Chnst, and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit^ arc necessary to satvation. 

S- We Believe that wc arc justilied by gracc^ ttLrou|h faltb 
in GUr Lord Jesu^Cbrisl, and Uuttbe thai bdieveib 
bath the witncaa in bimedf, 

g. W* Bslieyp the Scriptuics leach that not only dov* OOiH 
linuancc in ihv favour of God depend upott attr 
tinued laJlb in, and obcdJencc to, Cbri^j, but thsl 
it is poeeible for those wlio have been truly convorttd 
to fall away and be eternally lost, 
10, Wc Believe thai it is the privilefje of a]l bejievcTR to W 
" wholly sanctified/' and that '* the whole spirit 
and soiJ and body " may " be preserved blarodeci 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ." Tliit 
is to say, we bdievc thai after ^onversioo ihcir 
remain in the heart ol the believer inclinations lo 
evU, or roots of billernc*a, which, nnlee* ovcr- 
powcswl by Divine ^rao«, produce actoal tint 
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but Llidt ihfsc evil IcndcbdcA can be riKirdj 
takcD away by the Splrii ot God, and tbe wliol« 
heart, thus cleansed fa-om everything contrary to 
Lbe ^vill of God, or eniirdy sanciiiicd, will then 
pTodnco the fruit oi the Spirit ooly : and we behove 
that persoQG thcis tnlirely sacclihed, may, by the 
power of God, be kept unblamable aod uarcprov- 
able before Hlhi. 
y ti. Wc Beljereia the immortality oi 1 ho soul ; in tb« tcauT- 
^^L rection cjI Ihc body ; in Ibe general judgment at 

^H the end of the world ; in the eternal happiness of 

^K the righteiDua ; and*in the cverlaatiDg puniabinent 

^^^_^ ol the wicked. 

Fstc 



DECLARATION. 



3 fJCrcb^ SHrctSTC that I will never, on any cotiSLdcra- 

tioa, do anything calculated to injure The Salvation Army, 
and rapcdaUy, that I will never, without hral having 
obtain^ the consent oi The General, lake any pari in any 
religious services, or La carrying on service* held in oppo- 
sition to The Army, 

1 PLEDGE MYSELF to make true records, daily, on the 
>rm& supphcd lo mc. ot what I do, and to confess, aa far 
as I am cuncemcd, and to report, as far aa I may see in 

others, any neglect or variation from the orders or dlrec- 

^■tiona of The Gi?neral and my Supeiicr Officers, 

H I FULLY U^^ERSTAND Ibal be doea oot nuderCake 

Bio employ or ta retain in the service of The Army any one 

^nrho does not appear to him to he fitted for the work, or 

^■Eaiihlul or successful in it ; and I solemnly pledge myfleif 

quieLly to leave any Appointment or Army Corps to which 

I may bn scntj without making any allcmpi to disturb or 

uiiuuyTLe Army in anyway, should The Geneiid desire mti 

to do 30. And I hereby discharge The Army and The 

Genera] from all liability, and pledge myself to make no 

Claim on account o| any situation, property or inicfcsi 1 

^biaygive up in order to secure an cn^^ jgement in Tlie Anny, 

^M I UAderatand that The General will not bo reaponsible ia 

^Bny way for any loss 1 may suSer in conMqaence o£ being 
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diamisaed during liial. or afterwards, as I am a*ai* thii 
a Uial LB nec(»5ary for the purpose of tcsCiag ray ftnjE«ldiL; 
for the work. 

r heicby dccUrc tha^ the for^iroing answers on fhii Fonii 
appear to me lo luUy express the Imlb as to ihe qufilwci 
pul To me^ and thai I know of no other fact? which wcmU 
prevent my eneagemeni by The Gcn«aJ, if they wtw knwni 
lo him. 



CANDIDATE 
TO SIGN HERE 



.1 



Dite, 



S«id ut rmt Phcuogrtph. Please write your name, ib> 
name of Corps, f>ii the back of the same, cocloac il iFUh 
yuur Forms, and return them aa quickly' as pos^tJi. H 
your photo la not ready, do not keep back yourFonnsOB 
ihat acconnl, bul send them in wUh a note of eipJacuiM, 
and &cn<l the i'hota as soon as yxiu can. 



<i«. 
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J, KlTCiriN, Esq. {Chu>fmnH). Ltbi(T--Col, PEPPER 

HEYWOOD SMITH, Hsq, M.A„ M.D. P. STUART, Esq.^ 

F.R.S.A. 
OKK CORY, E9q„ J.P- R. LUKE. Eaq. 
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LONDON BRIDGE HOUSt, 40A, KING WILL[AM STREET, 
LOKDON. EC. 

The Dir^tors have already repoiled to the Sbireholders 
that at the □umcrav^y attended Meettng, held at the 
Canaan Street Hotd on the ^2iid ult,, the resolution to wind 
up the Afloociatina was carried with only three dinentienta, 
the Directors thcin:ielvoa holding proxies in favour of that 
courac irom 95 per cant, of the total nuratar of thn Share- 
holders who ajnstitute the Associfltion, Formal notice 
ot the second Mecling has already been sent to each Sbare- 
holder. 

An attack La now twing made by the borrowCT [General 
Booth] upon the efforts of the Directors to protect the 
Gecutitiea of the Shareholders, In order to place the 
Director* in a portion to repel thi^ Attack, it is very neces- 
sary that each Shareljolder >diijuld again returu the proxy 
promptly. 
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The foUowJDf bttcT, written by tbe late Qturmii, 
Mr. W- J- Armitage, a few days before bift death, will i^ 
thAt the Directors bavo not bghtJy rr:solvcd upoa ttv 
present course. It will b* remembered that Mr, Annilap 
was largely responsible for the formatiofl ol tbe AmocB' 
tjon. and that up to the time of his deatb be maoMOitd m 
the pooitioQ oi Chairman of tbs Board. Ho wu lutiKilf 
amoDgfli General Booth's most generiDus suppOTttr*. 

[copy,] 

" 56, Tba Diuvl 
Hdvb. 5u»ix 

ICAB Mr. Hahdihg.— 

" It iviU uol be possible foi me Id meet Mr. Cory id LoodOD 
Dflxt week, I should like him and the other DtraeiCTB *o bei- 
doTKtaiid, however, that I am wUling to be ideatibed <nUi *tif 
decision lo which thi.*y may come with a view Co blUaultfv 
winding up the AaSDCiaiioa, I Iiavo do doobt u to tiie itudm 
of lalfing th&l conrac. 

" I( seFim to me Ihal a resolntion 10 irisd up ougbl 10 tia 
paUiL-d by the pxi.sting DirHtcns. all of wbom, wjtb one exuiMmL 
v-VTS joLntly responsible for the fijrmalion of the Assoculnd Ul 
]SS4. But haviDit in vieiv the facl thai each iDoaih'BnpayaMaD 
jncTdases (he mai^n of secuniy. I ihould pei^onally piekr thil 
Ihf^ active opcraliDii ol auch a rosotulion should be dcUyed wr- 
ier thiee yt^^mi at the outside, at t^c end ol which Iudb tbe 
qucil^on of adequate security would be placed beyond c^oubt, 1^ 
rew^ulion, liowevcr. would tokc effect at any lime within (tuT 
period, if it became evident either that tbe repayoieatn wrreliliWy 
Id cea&e. or that the exiMiog Directunt could doi be kvpl i» 
B«Ihcr, for I regard il as of the atm«i iniportuice (hat ibvy 
ahouLd themselves see the matter through to tbe cod. aod il ai 
their meeting next weakn ihay cannot arrange to act logethef tor 
Ihii further period. 1 WDuM sitongly advuc them to give unn*- 
diate effect (o the proposed resoluEion to vnnd up, lor while m 
■ he one band It WOuH be a pity not lo wail nhdo our secunly u 
increasing^ on the olhrr tiand (he inUrtat^ of the jihartilwJden 
Would be lesi eudangernl by an iaimeitiiLte winding-up Ihvi bjr 
allowing ihe Memben of the pment Board lo tepsrale wllhoql 
thai end Iwui^fifst eftKled, Our experience bib thowti 119 cinuly 
that thi» b a Direcior«~ lather ihui a Sbaieholden' queitkm. 
" Tbe bulk ol the Shareholders are poor people oul^dc tbt 
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^Hrm'litii of the S^Llvaiion Army who Hjivb |»Iac:«1 all ihinr favin^i 
^Hvilh vi in Ihc \n\ict lha( we ^hall prDrecl thdr inlvreKU, and 
^1 Uiey are scaUFreU m unitfi ait over tbe coucLry. » thai they 
' could nai be got to acl in co-operation, even if ii u-ere pos^bU 

I (which It 16 nai) to put bcJorc Ihem the factv anccling rtidr 
anieregta which arc within our knowJetSgc 
" It will be a great Tcltcl lo tne to hear from fOtI ftilCT the 
mccling that tatac such course is (hat which I have indicaled hu 
bcwn dBctdffd upon. 
I '• Vonra Imly, 

"(Si^-^d) \VM. JAS, ARMITACE/" 
Tbe present position of the Shareholders 1b this: The 
BPCuHtiea in Lbe ha-nds of the Association, -which arc bouTid 
together by the consolidation clause, and which the Dl- 
roclors have so far Buccc»led, with miich difhculty, in 
keeping intact, werv onginally valued by indepcndc^nt 
surveyors at about ^ij.l.ooo, without iocluding the value 
of the Copyright of the War Cry, which is regLstered in the 
Qame of the Asanciaticin. Upon this total wcunty the 
Directors have lent In round figures ^loo^ooo ; and thifl 
original sum haa aow bccT) reduced tjy the operation of 
the monthly instalment principle to about j^i,ooo. 

The Directors can no longer take the rcspoosibitity of 
concealing from tht^ Shareholders that the expertence of 
tbc past few years has convinced them that the neccissary 
coiiditiuni of ^ety have ceased to exist, and that any 
delay in carrying out the winding up would be at tho 
expense ci the Shareholders' iniereftta, and would involve 
the sacrifice of their rights. As this ia so important to 
hundreds of persona all over the country who have invested 
their bavinga in the Association, tiie Directors think it 
right to add that the statements in thia week's War Cry in 
regard to tbe Association are [nisleading, dnd calculated 
to induce those tSharchold^rs who anr unacquainted with 
bubuness matters to take a cour^ in regard to the next 
meeting which would practically reault m the whole of the 
Association's securilies being handed ovei to tho borrower 
without any caah payment. 

In regard to these statements, the Directors beg lo 
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The Tat? of interest on the mortgages nuv vn 
\ngh when compared with the rate at which CvoenJ 
BouLh statu he can now borroiv moaey ; bbt tlir 
rale of 6 per cent- was fixe<t by bimMlI wtca tfc 
Asftociation was atartpd. although the Directon 
huve not cbarged more Xhan 5 per c«at. upon am 
proposals daring the past *c^'en ycva- H* 
illustr&lion given in the Wat Cry tnuat Im nccnvl 
with caution. bec^LUee oi the abacttoc of fall detaA 
of the transactioQ : 

(1) While it i« tnie that the repapacnts of G«avi) 
Booth eittnd id aomc mortgages to lurcati- j*«i 

or ao from cxow, the lArectors fully c^tpect. if Ob 

proposal to wind up volunianly i» c^irird ocli 

that the Shareholders will have received tSk 11^ 
capital long before that time, and that the it«ka| 
repaym^QU may Eonn a saq^lns to be received b^ 
the Shareholders. It will be seen at once thAt d 
Geaem] Boutlt has« as he states^ " facUititA t» 
secunng advances at much lower rale* oi iateratt" 
it will Ik to his advantage to avail hlmwitf of cbn* 
facilities and so put himacli in a pontioa to p*f 
ofl, in cashi the tota3 amount due to tbt Aanaar 
tioD- Or. 03 stated at the Meeting held oa Hi 
2 md ultimo, the Lic^mdator} luay saccced m tVW' 
Icrring the whole of the morteagofl to sonw oA«t 
persons. In either case the Shaieholden ttonid 
then receive all their capital buck, with mteRBt 
in a short time. But il that canool. bp donfl; 
because of the character of the propcrtla. the 
LiquidAton will make to the Shareholdcn otdi 
half year ix repayment of the principal, ptoviM, 
of coune, tbat General Booth makca hia ropay- 
meats according ta his ^reemeuU. 

(3) The proposal referred to in the H^sr Cry u ha^-io^ 
been rejected by the Aasodalion. waa one wb 
the Directory aA repraMntillg a Iftnfc body 
ShareboldAEi, dAMd not accept, because they 
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advised that it involved the abandonment of the 
AESOCiation'a lenaJ rights under the mortgagfl 
deeds, It was briefly as follows -. — 

Tlut tliL- Directors should recommend tbe Share- 
holders. individuaJly* to give up their existiug 
rights in the Asaociation by handing over 
tbcLT Certi^catps tu General Booth in pxch^ng^ 
lor his personal Donda — a step which would 
have entirely dtstniyed the Association with- 
out the Shareholders receiving any money 
b^clc, aad which would have taken all the 
power out of the bonds oE the Directors — 
that then all the securities in the hands of tho 
AsBociation should be given back to tLim 
without any payments in cash (notwilh- 
atanding the stipulations contained in tho 
mortgage deeds which he executed at the 
time he borrowed the money) and that after 
lit hiid got all these properties into his own 
hands he shonid place what ho terms " a 
sufficient nuratter '* out of these same pro- 
perties in the names of three trustees (about 
whose indepcEidcnce and fitness for such an 
onerouH task nothing was said). This " suBi- 
cient number" was to bo subject to still 
further deduelions from time to time at his 
hands aa certain repayments were mode* 

Tht provision for the paymeni oj Jhe Sharchoiders as $$i 
Joftk I'n the proposal was as foliows : — 

"That tbu General should pay a certain Rxed 
sum per annum towards the paying otf of the 
bonds, a proporliouiitc amount of the mort- 
gaged property toeing released each year as 
this payment was made. The particular 
Bondholders to be paid ofE each year being 
decided by ballot or by aom^ olh^ Convenient 
n]0thw3-" 

The Directors docUoed to recommend the Shai^holden 
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to lake the danfiOTouB step oi oxchanguie their posnuo « 
umtefl inveatora in the Association with |ifopg kpi 
safcfinards* for that of separale creditors oi G^fwnJ Bo«t. 
especially us the proposal g^ave no assured prospect Um 
sucb bgcds would be convertible into cash at any pankulp 
time. 

The airangement for the rvtum of the SbaftboUcr)' 
CApita[ as proposed by the DireclDrs, presents no mcb 
diflicaltiea as those suggested in the War Cwy. Jl> «Aki 
mil be that the Shareholders will get their capital taci 

with lull interest, 

Tho Directora wish to add that a considerable nmnbct (d 
poor people are m-iknig appeals In them to refuiid th«i 
money > and yet. although the Association has an accumu- 
lation of funds in h^nd wluch caanot t* safely anfj properij 
invested, the Directors are legally unable to relmn aaf 
portion of it uoti] the resolution, which wa^ almost imAOi- 
moualy pa£Eed at the last meeting, U finally coDtimod- 

Mr. Booth has informed the Board of Director that be 
wtU actively oppose any hquidation of the Association 
which involves the return to the Shareholders ot thru 
capital. The Directors, however^ ate quite unablo to 
accept the theory that thv Shareholders, in placipg theii 
money in the AssocEatioo, Intended that it should m anj 
Ecnse be sunk in favour of any poraon. 

The Directors (most of whom have been upon the Board 
from the commeucenient) aro acting wholly in the interoti 
of the Shareholdcfa. They still ofler (without remunrra- 
tion as hitherto) to look after the interests of the Share- 
holders. The altornativo to the voluntary liquidatwB 
as proposed by the Direclora wanid probably bo thai a 
body of the Shareholders would apply to the Court ita a 
compulsory winding u|>'-an expensive and d&ogerooi 
prococding. 

The very efforts which arc being made to hinder 
Directors from carrying out the proposaJ to repay 
capital, and intereat, to the 5harohold«rs, an «ao 
proof of the uec«s«ity of the *t«p ipoomtneiwtod. Tba 
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Directors therefore ask tbe Shareholders agEun to send their 
proxiea to the Association'a Officer nithotit delay. 

We remain^ 

Yours faithfollyt 

J. KITCHIN, Ckairman, 
On behalf of the Directora^ 

Dated London Bptt>gb House, 
40A» KiHa William StrbbTi London, E.C, 
March ^i, 1S97. 
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1. STATEMENT OF EX-OFFICER SUNHQHST 

Before entering the SaJv^tion Army I was a oiiior kt i 
number of years. I was converted to God about ci^lRc 
maiLClL3 before I left the sea. 1 bad a ^od aittjalkni u 
lamp-triiniticr on a steamship niTming between Lonifaa 
and Australia. After attcndiiig the Solvatioii Array idd 
other meetings in different parts nf the world I fdt agfVt 
desire to give my life to tlie service of God and for tbe good 
of my fpUow-men, I applied to the S&lvatton Anay, and 
was accepted- After spenduig eight mcmtlis in the \rarj 
TrBJnin^ Home 1 was commiasioiicd to my first focps m 
Ueuivn^Qt, nearly sixteen yean ago. I loved ray vort 
and worked bard and faithfully for aboat iMuteea ytv% 
includimg training, aiid during tliosc yean T never h^ i 
ve<5k's rest or holiday, I could have bad, but wa^ so taJcca 
up Will] my work that I did not vsant it. I waa loved and 
respected wherever I woot, and 1 believe God made me a 
blessing to many. 

Daring the lost two ye^rs my health began to fail and 1 
found jt hard work to do my duty, but 1 did not cumpUln. 
One reason for this was that my appointment was very poor, 
and 1 had very little help and for some time was ^lori at 
food ; in fact, several tim?a 1 had nothing but bread asd 
■water. For the last two winters I had no overcoat to 
wear and, having to work outdoonj in a]l kinds ul matbtf, 
ilJ^haJ Its vilcct. My divisionaJ o&ccr did not 
thing to liflp me. 
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About a year and tJdna montha &go> through various 
causes, my health thoTOugliJy hnrke down, I \va& two 
months At my last atftlion. but was utterly unable to work^ 
On one occasion there was an Officers* Council in Norwicbi 
•nd 1 had instructions to attend. I sent a tcply to say 
t T was really too ill to attend, vhicli was true^ To my 
«urprJAc my division^ ofticcr sent his sccrt^tary and another 
officer over thirty miles wi(h strict orders to make me 
come &nd to iorco me, and tbcy were not to Iatlvd th& place 
until 1 came, i wis iil, but 1 went, and w!i?n t met him in 
orwich he Cold mc that KetLdquutcra were not prepared 
to pve mc a long rest which 1 needed, m 1 could do 
DochJiiR else but resigii- 

1 have put this matter before the Army Headquaiiera 
And requested them to raako the diviGioniil cfficer prove 
hia charges against mc, but they have taken no notice, so 

k there is no justice to be h^ fn>m tbsm, I am sure no one 
boald have worked more faithfully, and no one ever tried 
|o uphold the honour of the Army more than T did- When 
I resigned the Army gave mc £y. and after mnch pleading 
they gave me f^6 more- I had no clothing, ind no relations 
to go to for help, and I had to pay for all I had, so that 
money could not list very long, 1 had hoped to get 
Stronger and get some euitable work to do, and so be no 
troiihlp to iiny pne, but my htilth fias not improved mochr 
and 1 was not able to gpi anything to do. 

Last winter in Norwich work was very slack ; there were 
Bomething like 2,000 people out of ompLoyment, and I was 
unable to get anything to do. I was in great distrew, and 
wnjte to the Salvation Armv Headquarters f^sking them to 
give me » httJc hflp. and ako to help me to get some work 
to do. The Field Secretary promlted to get me an ajtiency 
in the Army Insurance, but there was no vacancy in 
Norwich, and he B^ked me if 1 would take an agency in 
another tAwn. X told him I would, but did not see how 
I could leave Norwicli under Uie circumstances, seeing 
that 1 was a e*>cmj bit behind with my rent, and my over- 
coat and other needfuj articles of clothing were in Iho 
pawnfibop. 
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lobtead of helping mc to get these thiogs wtded lad 
put mc on my feet, ho got oUciulcd and wntte to oj I 
could JLOt gel tho agflncyr He told me to sec the divinval 
ofliccr thcn« whicli I did, but be said he wad un&ble to 6aA 
me ajiy work. So an one m&de an effort to get nv ttj 
work to do. Tlicy g^ve me a few shilUogs scrvcral tinMi 
aftoT much pk^ading. The lMt«r pArt of the ninter. frtis 
Christmas. I b^ no fire in the house, and tor wettks ai t 
lime I had nothing bnt weak tea arid bread. On KVffll 
occasions I had no food for two or three days at & tiioe. I 
wrote and explained my state to flcadquarten. And liiJ 
tlie matter before Mr, Pramwell Booth, but li« would Mi 
Kelp mo^ I wrotQ and Uid Uiq mutter before the Geacnl 
when in Norwich for sprcial ttieetiugs last wiuter^ but ht 
took no notice, StQCO thon» on scvcr^ occaoiom I tuvt 
written asking them to give me a helping hand, bot Ibey 
have not answered my letters* 

T never had a wish to do nay injury to the Army— T knra 
their diiScultieg— but I do think, after spending fovitcA 
of tny best years and ray health and strcDgth ia the Annj 
lor 4S, and 5f. weekly* they might at least bave given na i 
helping hand when in great need, and have asaited nt 
into something where I could help my^eli, tt is nu»l 
un-Clmstlikc of men in their poi-itJon to have spite on inc 
and to refuse me a loaf of bread, even if it was to save mf 
hit. I have no reflations who can belp me. and 1 lun not 
strong, aud have no Eucome oE any kind. I an; thorooghlf 
disappointed with the Army and the way they have acted 
toward§ me. Suppose T was ever so wrongs would k not 
have been a Christhkc action on their pan to at lea^ gin 
me a loaf of bread when they knew I liad no food (or two 
or three days at a time ? 

C. StnTOQVwr. 

Loth October, 1905, 



M 



Tu a further slatement Sundqvist says that the Anny 
did not request him to reaign, but that he was so ill that ht 
felt it was utterly impossible for him to stand t|k« •train 
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*and do Ihb wnrk succossfnUy without a lengtby real, which 
ilnia diviiiion^l oflicr^r tcrld him he cnuld not have. He waa, 
rthptefore, compelled Id resign. He states further: — 

! " I hftve no wish to find fnult with the Army, but I think 
thpy might act a little more Chriatlike towards thoir officers. 
I am Dot the only one, there ore hund^(^da, I believe, who 
I have spent their b«st years la the Army, but to-day b^i-c 
^B to struggle on under diMculC circumstances that they 
^fwtiuld never hav« had ij Lhcy had not spent tbeir Uvcs in 
^■thc Army, 

H^ " 1 have beea paying into thi* Salvation Army Inauranca 
Society for five years, so that I t^ould have £4 IJ^- at my 
death, but last winter I was unable to pay, so I lost it. T 
|tenl the policy and books to Mr, Bramwell Booth months 
but he has not said anything about it." 




a. STATEMEKT OP EX-EMPLOYE CAMERON 

Previous lo applying for work with the Salvation Army 
'I had be«ti a bandsman in the Cordon Highlandors, under 
tJie command of Sir G, 5. White, Field Marshal. I made 
my living aitcrwards by toaching music, until 1 was com- 
pelled to go into hospitflJ with an injury to the spine, which 
left mo very lamo:. walking with tlie aid of two slicks. 

On leaving bospiial, and not wiHliing to be -i burden to 
my wife, who earned her hvitig with her mother by dn^- 
making, which long since came to an end. 1 applied to the 
Salvation Army^ 101, Quwu Victoria Street, fur work- 
They 3cnt mc to their factory in Old Street, St, Luke's, 
where I was employed wood chopping, which 1 did for 
twdve monthn, getting no money, only board nnd lodging, 
1 had to walk a mile to and £ro every day* wluch in my 
ippLed condition was an awful strain, but I kept hoping 

AA 
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for s'>mL't1iiDg bptirr. In the Hi>me T nuwd a bnvbad 
amon^t old Mldiers and bcee^ ^Id inatrunkCDb otf Ik 
Sal^'^ioa Armv batid^ adj) thi: CommisskiDCT nude uk 
oiusaUoverLondonanbehilfof the Social work. Evuitih 
ally, it having coiTW to the Commissioner's can tlut [ bad 
to do ^ that har^ worlt besides the walking, he sent iai 
me to Hcajiqnarter^ and sLid he believed ia a man doutg 
tu$ best but be did not bcUeve in Idlling htm, ajod onknd 
my train fare to be paid iu|;ht and morning to and fron tte 
factory until thcv found me a belter situatron. 

Three weeks allenffards 1 was sent to their Metmpole Ul 
Stanhope Street, Slrand, as cashier, and had a gnat ot Jt 
d w«k. 1 remained tberc ior five months^ when I vtt 
ordered to Headquarters depot in WhilccbapcJ Road. U 
act as cashier and ato&k-kecper. After being there for si 
months 1 ha<l mv grant raked to 55, per week. I dkd wJt 
§ct another lift until Colonel Richards came as Chief Seat* 
tary, and he gave me i6i. per week, to board myvIL 
Thia lasted for about three months, when T wsb tAkdk OB 
the Hi^adquarler^ stafF at 2GJ. per week» with ba«nl iUld 
lodeing. 

Dc&idti my duties in the office, I. in toy own time, taught 
th« Colonel's children music, he having a musical toMtOf 
called the '* Richards Midgets/' and we went at weekends 
aU over England giving musical evenings, and raised hmt- 
dredA of pounds for tiie Salvation Army funds during th« 
three years wq went about, A caH in point — Oldham L 
corps, collectinn.i for week-end. ^160. I got nothing bnt 
my travelling expenstiE paid, and it was bard work for me, 
being so lame. 

On Colonel Richards being ordered to Denmark I «as 
transferred again to the dcp6t. and my waifcs reduced to 
7s, per week- We h^I two children to keep and my wi'e 
woa in \cry bad health, so we were in great trouble, nevor 
dreaming that such a thing would happen, f wa» deter- 
mined not to bo bcntcn, so did my work and hopod on- 
Eventually the Commiflsioner had a talk with me, and I 
received ijf. per week, mid oIm months afterwards was «nt 
to Biistol to help the officer there, &s he had aaked lor 
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having wrwd with him In London. There T was for 
Ivo mootbs. Eocond in charge and cashier, unti] Com- 
mct Sturgesa CnLrnc in chargt- of llio Social work» atid 
on bearing ol my caac Jie look tiie back to Jjundon, where I 
took up my nkl duties of caoliicr and Htock-kccpcTi receiving 
3^s. (>ei week- 
Eight months prevloua to last December Cokincl Laurie 
■CQt for me to t«ll me that the CommiBsioner bad instructed 
bim to givf^ mc reasonable notice td terminate my appoint- 
ment, as they could not afiord to pay 251. a week for fi 
cashier. Ho said : " I do not say bqt you dcBcrve it, but 
we can't afford it." He would not givp me notice, but 
nid I "had better look out for something ciao." On 
December e8 la^t, Major Fletcher came to me and »ktd 
that the CommissioncT had decided definitely that my 
engagement would end on jEuiuAry i thia year, and T waa 

given £6 in ]l«a of a moDth'a notice and dlsch^Lrged Dcxt 

I Since first receiving the intimation that I was no longer 
required, and that I should find otiver employmflnt. I did 
my belt, during my remainiog days in the Salvution Army, 
to find >M>rk, answering advcrbscments, writing and scdng 
people 1 knew. I aboon many occasions begged the o£hc«- 
m charge o! the Salvation Army labour Bureau to find me 
a place, but all in vain, and since being turned away last 
Christmas Eve 1 ha^-e tried in every possible way to find 
employment, but to no purpose, *h> have been dependent 
on charity, I wrote Mr, Bramwell Booth in February 
last, but recdved no reply. 

1 apptlod to a frlcadi Mr. Lnmaden. who waa for some 
time the Chief Secretary at the Social HcadquarteiB, and 
who has been doing his beiit for me all along, and 1 believe 
through his communicationB with the Salvation Army 
authorities they have givcnsome help j but I do not want 
chanty, I want a chance to earn my own living. Why 
has the Army, after fourteen years' service, turned me 
adrift in a worse state; than at first ? 

I am at the present moment receiving a little tempoiapy 
help from a fncnd, Just to koop taa from dying in the 
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|rQtter- My poor wUe and family are absolutely starrtBg 
a.nd cannot lace thf workhouse. Cod only kaovs «hAt tbf 
end wlU be, 

Donald CAii£>ok 
Oclobtr S' J90S- 



OPINIONS OF OFFICERS. EX^FFTCERS AND 

SOLDIEHS " 

Opinions or Officers 

[The Salvalion Army is Ihe only sect indifleaoni W 
Britiah soil whoso members are either afraid lo cjcpresa tbdr 
opimEHis about it9 ayatem fiT, having expressed ihcm. (o 
have ihem pubUahed, Th? ambor bas himscJX bvant 
of!fu:pr*i give expression 10 hit own views on vaHau?; jcinti, 
and he has aJso had wriiLen lesllinony from ofl^en (ri 
diftcrcnt grades confirming somoof his concJusiors Until 
these officers attain a pofeidon ol freedom by bpcomiat«a- 
ofticCT? il ifi obviowily impossible to obt^n their pnmijaon 
to publish ihelr letters, eveu in an anonymoiu icvm. h 
mayj however, be slated wilhout indboretion or risk toafff 
one that theirslatemenisserve (oconSrm{i) thepnvskoct 
of the hardahip and aufieiine lo which officers are H&ble 
to be «ibjccted, (i) the financial benefit accruing tO ibe 
Tcbfious fnnda from the loatitutioji of and ptibhdty civcB 
lo the "social " work, and (j) the appi-chrosico utith 
whtch alL olficcra are nccc&sarily oppressed vben wriun^ 
letler^ containing such opinioEis ] 

EsntACTB Fnou an Ex-Staff OrFicRti's Lbttqa " 

" 1 have bad ten year*' experienee m the Salvation Army 

work, latterly as a staff officer, acting m the capacity gl 
Chancellor, in one of the province It is, Iberefore, with 
the knowledge of facta th^t I write. . . . One of th« 
cases proves to be that of a man with whom 1 bave beefl 

> Tiie kiEtn So rhi4 srcilon wtr« comiDunlcsted la t)w imliv ififf 
all but a unaU pi:f imn ol iJus work «u nriiTcn. Mkj an fmhUihal 
nol u baaa tnii u iinjuflrmatliiD ;J ha cuot\mi(jbA. 
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acquainted for twelve yoai^, and a looro godly, solf -sacrific- 
ing individual it would U: iin|*oisiblf lo find. K ia pcr- 
ieclly true that liia salary amounted to no more than an 
average of about 5.9. per week, llf:, unfortunately, is but 
one Qi many who have given up tnuch to cnt<3t the work of 
tho Salvation Army, and who, after spending yean of toil 
and hardship, have broken down through lU-healtb, and so 
become reduced to starvation. It was the witncssine of 
such cases that compelled mc to rbLnquluh my poaitioa 
in the Army some ycaiB ago." 

EX'S. A. Chakcsllok, 



Extracts from an Ex-Staff Offices's Letter 



t" I catj most emphalically corroborate the sUtemenb 
jth reference to starving, destitute^ and ill-treated officers 
and ev-nfficc-T5 of the Salvation Army. . . When 1 was 
«i sta0 of&cor engaged at the International Headquarter 
in Queen Victoria Street and travelled a good deal through 
the country on Salvation Army business, I was continually 
hearing of and tteing for myself cases of neglect and priva- 

ttioD andofstar^'ed-out oflScere, men and women ; and many 
t>f such cases were from lime to time brought to the notico 
of Commissioner — — , Coloocj , and other secretarial 
officer? responsible for the ovi^rsight of the spintnal opera- 
tions of the Satvalion Army. The case of the man who is 
e, cripple is well known to myself and a great nnmbcr of 
past and present officers/' 

Am Ex-Staff OFncsn. 



Bxtracts froh am Ex-Staff Officer's LETTsn 



I 

^B " When one conslderB the very important part of Salva- 
^^boD Army operations for which tfic field olliccr is re^ponsl- 
^HUe. the ultimate treatment is all the more lutounding, . . . 
^pTme, at the outset he k awurcd that hjs salary shall never 
be less than 5s. per week (and, in the name of Christianity, 
what ts this ?) with which to feed and ck>the himself, but. 
^bnfortunately, in very many mslancea the &eld officer dow 
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Qot receive even this amount. There Ls Ahaolutefy on 
fxcuae foi aoy oflicer bciog aUowed to suffer such imnpc**- 
sary hardship and privation. His poaitian is knovn to 
his snpenor officers every week frtun reports fuinktint. 

" I state a cw, one of many, wtiicU came under my cnm 
ol>9ervation during eleven ycai^' cxpetieoct. Two oEbun 

were sent to the small town ol B , where the Sah-atwo 

Army, for various rcaaona, waa not lik^d ^jid not waatiid, 
ALthaagh tkith were good and earnest men they failed Id 
make any impression, or enlist s>'mpathy, and conaoqucnlly 
were unable to raise fundsr Tliey were drawiag is. ^d. lu 
is. 6d. pcT week soloiy. They appealed to Headquartfn 
for asbivtance on several occdsioru, and were invju^ably 
toJd they must put forth extra eflort loc£dly to raise mooefi 
tfltlioiigh it w^ well understood at tleadtjuart«n lli^t tUs 
was practically iinpossiWo. This went on for several wcd& 
only tJCcaiionalEy relieved by a paltry graiit of 61. (jt 
each). At length the lieuteaant took upon hina^U to 
writr, pointing out that his elolhca were shabby aad .taking 
lor immsiliate help. Receivuig no reply, he asked Ulfi ^vo 
relatives to Advance hi? farr. upon receipt o( which ha 
re turned home, and vrrote expreasLog regret at bcmg 
coiupcLlcd to take such a fitc^p^ Iho captain, diaconrs^vd 
and iU, had to adopt a «imdai couisc. For leaving ihtt 
Uicy were t>fandcd aa " dcaertcr^-" By this pn>CMa Am** 
ilrerts of good* promiomg oSiceira are driven from the Sah^^ 
tion Aimy every year." ^H 

Extracts prom aw KX'Stafp Officer's Letter 

" It Is desh'abli? to correct thu impre^aion that rolatioiu 
in Great Britain between the Salvation Army Headijnarlers 
and many ex-Salvalionist3 are any different to tbow which 
evidently obtain in Germany and— as recent event* aJiOw— 
in S^vcden- Tlie fatls arc on all fours. A telegram in tbc 
Datiy News lias Eklready inforrof^d us that at a BptUd mcel' 
log Silvatioii Array officers tiid to Iw ejected for crrating a 
dliturt>anco. Herein, doubtk-ss, hcs the explaoation «l 
the ' disorder ' at the socociO meclioiE. Then is iibthmf 
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'now In all this, I have seen Headquarters officGn and 
their aiipporicts endeavour Co hov^l dowm^ at ck public 
mcctiDg ia Exeter Hall. Gj^-Salvatiooists whu were aimply 
dcknding them?iclvc* against injiatjcc. Not long ainco, 
wb^n an old hali-blind ex -Salvationist was contending in 
the opon oir fkgainst ^hat he coDi^oLvcd to be a wrong, bo 
vaa violently set upon and his meeting bioken up by 
Solvatiooists out ol utiiform. 

" There is no disputing these things. They weie not doag 

rin a corner. Volumes of evidence can be given In proof. 

Dt i£ no answer to thia lo say that General Dooth has a 
farm colony and sometimes g^ves away soup- When we 
plead ioi confide rat ion r that ex -Salvationists should no 
longer be persecuted and slandered — it is surely beside the 
question to answer that the Army Icta cheap lodgings to the 
homeless/' 

Aif ExSTAtt QrncEA. 



ExTfcACTS FKOM A WOHAH OFHCER'S ^ LbTTER, 



" You will see by the above address that 1 have arrived 
quite saJe. - , . It ts a drcadlul place^in debt, and by the 
"books the tast of5cer did not have enough to Live on^ One 
of tbe salaries is 3d., 6d., and 90 on. He was alooo. No 
IVar Cry customers. What do you think ? only B to our 
reception meeting and one ot those a Jumot. and no one 
turned up lor open-air. He has only had Sd. for cartridges. 
Never nund, wc shol] have to go forword- 

" I have been pmzhng myself and wondering why 1 have 
to be parted 30 much Irom my captains- I have o(ten 
looked round (he Division to try and ftud one, but have 

t»ever found one, only you and Capt- -. I have often 

thanked the Lord in sending me to two snch good captains. 
1 wish 1 wa» only coming back with thla letter, . - , But 

how have you found X ? Better. I trust, than 

, cjEpected. 

" It is one comfort that we have an heavenly Father, One 
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who never p^rts £n>m His cbildreti as long as w« ktcp a 
Ptrfect Trust in Him- Cheer up, dear. I will pay (n» 
you. If ever you are this way come in. v^u't vo9 ' 1 
thank you for all your kindocaa and the blcssinf 1 roteivwJ 
while with yoUr I truit ymu ats wc-Ur Best \a\-c- Uij 
God fichly bLras you la the prayer of 



(Kept by the Power oi God).' 



Extracts fvom a Wouan Ex-Ofticzii's Lsttsb 

" A5 you wiU know ulue ye^rs of service brtng no penaoa 
to Salvation Army ofliccrs. I have been <m officer, lod. 
like hundred* T liavc come across. I am ijot sorry I txv9 
sprnt tth^t strcugth. I had lor God, but really aorry I evtr 
saw the S.A. 

" 1 enclose yoii a letter ffoni my own Ueutenfint. She toU 

mc at sht lived nciirly all bcr tiiin? od turnips . - ^ aod 

1 don't belic\'e the would tcU mc a he. . . . The profits o* 
the War Cry sw sell are aup|>oaed to be given nui in pentioiiSr 
Why don"t they put It in black and whito what office:^ eet 
H. aa I have yet to come across the first pc?or field ofhccT 

that has got it ? 

" When an officer takes hb or her wf«kly report, and li. 
Jor salary, they don't ihLuk it part of thcij work to aak yafl 
a^ to horf yoti are going to grt fire or food, and il you ask 
your next corps will be no better. 1 was three days wilbont 

fire at . and should have been longer bad it not been, 

for the kindness of Ad], , now of -, thei 

. I don't say this for mysoU — God has eiven 



ten oil 
]ffice3 



■trenglh to work for ray living — but for tbc poor ol 
that are in and those that are out I plcad> They hav« tbt* 
Jnoney to keep their olficers^ flow many are laid on (mc 
sidCn and will never work again f How rnany that their 
fathers iiud mothers have to keep ^ . - , li they had -aroik 
to go to hundreds would ioave the ranks lo-morrow, but It 
ia their only shelter and bread and buHcr-" 

A WoMA» £x-Oftic<]|. 
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Extracts prom a Womav Ex-Offtcbr's LfiTTfia 

, . Our poverty doos not hcgin whiiQ wu Leave the 
cause of nur health Kiviog vmy, bill ngJil through 
many of our officers' careers they suffer great j^rivaUon both 
of cold and hunger, II it were not for the good aoldiera and 
fHcads, niLbEiy of us would ha.ve suQi^red much more th&n 
we have, I had a Captain who went home iJl . . ^ because 
not having Buffidenl to eat. . . , She ws^ the most 
■BJntJy woman 1 had ever hved with. While the D.O. went 
to a good billet we two weat home on that Self-DeuJal Sun- 
day to bread and tea. We would not hiivc murmured had 

not Major ^^— come to our quartern when in , and 

though there were two corpa beside our^ Qono would put 
him lip, and he hatl to stay ivith us. We had very httio 
in the quarters, so he gave ua 2s. 6d. Wc got a bag oi coals, 
Jtb. butler, 7 pennyworth of thop. nad a loaf, and strange 
to say he sent in the bdJ for the ss. 6ii. the week wo fare- 
w*'l]e<l. My Captain refused to pay it as his wife and hitn- 
Belf had these liucuiics, and we did not ask for thcnit aod 

our salary all the time we were in did not come tO 

3S- 6d. per week, and wo have taken our clothes off to eive to 
ir cs-ofhccrs whom we have found out while visiting. 
"You know how officers are marked , , . when they 
rdare to speak out. ... An officer rises according to tho 
'money he mates for Headquarters, not for the number oi 
soub he b the means of saving- ... I do not wonder now 

Elhfli as the S-A- holds its open air at G 10 ox-tifTiLct* 
KkSt with jugs lor their hushanda* beer. . . , " 
A WOKAH Ex-OrFicsR. 



3S- C 

Hllare 
^fmoij 



Extracts (»rojc Ex-Soldiers' Lbtters. 






, . . I regarded your letter to the Times aa an exproa- 

of hotiefit indignation agaioftt a.cXa of inhumanity and 

ln|u«tice- In such cases one does no! generally use smooth 

words, oor did you. 1 hardly think thoy wiU reply, but it 

sluriog them up - , . I can g^^e olher cases. One 19 

t of a Blum ofl&c^r, compelled to leave the work, lo 

Which she v&s devoted for yeAn, when her health tAilcd— 
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the handsome flum of £j being given her- The 4dte s 

that oi a man who died in , an honest fetlovr vbnt 

death was directly due to the hiirdsbipA he endnrfd m tf 
officer^ and who v/ss obliged to leave the cvork becavst^t 
faihng health, altcrwardssinkineLaio deep deatittttBon. ^ . . 
It in the j^y^fia which ia at lault. A system oi work ud 
administration h^ been created ^hich places tt^toM 
burdens on the Aniiy under which it groans. The rmit 
Is that th« oxigcncics ol the case pre%-ent adequate wahxki 
b^ag paid aQ round, prevent adequate oUiTwanus viM 
retirementa tak« place, and favour such trcatmeni as fM 
letter has described. The probtcm « tnuch dcejuff tbtf 
ways ajid means, or eveu of cases of bad trea-tmenl. It isa 
question of an antl-Chnstian STStcm and ils fruits. , , -" 

An Ex-5oufr£«^ 

" , , . I ojn very pkasc^i to bw your letter in the Tumi. 
It ia strong, buj not a bit too strong, and 1 voccirly ha^ 
tbat It Will cause investigation t>j be made as to the Armf$ 
mclhods oi dealing with ofliccrs ivbnse acrvicei Ihcy 00 
longer need- TbcBC methods arc cynical ia the cxtreiB*. 
and if the pubbc knew one quarter of what has como r.vtt 
to my notice — much Lcsi to youts — the S.A_ donations wouU 
experience a very sudden drop." At* Ex-Soldibh. 

" . . . T read your letter in the Tttn£i and consider yoo 
acted most couraRcouaty in trying to do somcthins to bring 
the attention of the public to a moat glaring evil. . . Tba 
travc deed has lieen done and will bring its reward, Tte 
organization has become a great worid pouer. and is kept 
together mainly by sel&sb and worldly Lntercsls, and is 
certain to receive a terrible shaking, though it may not come 
along the line we would wish. , . . My crwn caie iigiinff* 
it is Ltd autocratic and almost of necessity tyrumical aod 
UDJnst foi'm of government. . , ." 

A^ EX'&OUilSK. 

Statkmhm by an Ejc-Staff Opficzv 
I Imve rcatl the loregi^ing statements Ol ci^iftcert wad 
doldiers o! the Salvation Army, and from my experience o< 
3J years in the H:rvia:, I am able lolly tO eadona all thOf 
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eay about the system ; It ta true, neither overdrawn nor 

I was uatii recently for three years in command of odo 
ai the tatml impartiLnt London corps, and then For a fcvr 
months accepted a pobt at one oi the Provincutl Hc^- 
quarters. What 1 then saw ot the general run of corps and 
officers finbhed my career* and 1 retugned, 

I resigned upon principli;. J could no longer be a party 
to a lenibly costly system of adminutration which upholds 
a great unncceasary military routine and atafl, whilst hun- 
dreds of younf men and women in the field try to live on 
doles of two or three sbiJlingg a week. I could no louder 
adhr^re io ati or^atiijalion which keep* monry tlowiny to 
" the top '^c£lectua,lly draitiing tlio eorpii until they cease 

to develop locally ai^fl tliui cease lu Ix; a ftfctuT jn the 

religious life of the people, there having been sonxo 300 
placed closed dunng the six years ending ^c>05. while t^t/ca 

oflkers have gone in thu eamc time- I coiUd no Longer 

remain with a pej^^ple ^ho* while apendtug much money, 
brain, and time for the benofiC oi out-of-works, and tbe 
degraded of every kind, cause their own officers' children 
to be left to do the best they Can, debarrinfi them from being 
brought up so as to be able tocam their own Imng. 1 
resigDHl because the development of rank-sepa-rateness and 
militarism convinced me that religion ia best when separated 
from militarism. 

Many^ of the simple Salvation Aimy oSicers drag along 
year after year tryioq to do a successful work In mm-tabk' 
baib, flo-cailcd, and poor uncomfortable quarters. 1 have 
this vciy year (1906) seen places o£ meeting and " homes " 
□i officers which must ruin the health and spirits of the 
young men and women who are consigned to drag out their 
existeoee \n them. In one so-called " quarters " the rain 
pelted in the passage, one old door supporlmg another to 
keep il Irom laUing in ; the upaiaiis room had an old iron 
bed-mattniss and pillo^vs, and the paper hung in yards oft 
the walla liom the darapn Tto floor was full of rata' holes, 
and the ofhcer told me he had lain ill in that vc^ room for 
days wluit; the rats ran over his table and he could not help 
hinueJf, 
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It is pcrlectly tme that olftcera who mcntioD Iheir objEC- 
tiona to Ihe system are " marked." A&>3teinot " doam" 
33 complete as that which condrmncd Drc>'fus a IcepL Id 
lact scores oi stafl of&ccis are kept doing little etoe Oia 
looking after these bits ol paper- 
All who think of bccoioiiig officeis in the Salvatios Annji 
should know the loliowing locts. Parcots esp^ciAlly ihMkU 
sbudy them :— 

I- By a sy^cm coUcd Corps C&dctstup, youa^ mm uil 
woineij are induced tu enter the Traini>iB Homes before they 
have leamt any U^de or profession for self-support, ud U 
the hght of what happens to tbem afterwards this la a wtiinu 
matter. 

3- In the Traintng Home tbcy are taught that (.hey mutt 
*' bum thair bridges ", which ineans gettjng rid ol tbnr toota 
or anything by which tticy might earn a livrJiliwid aput 
irom the Salvation Army, 

3- The teaching in the Training Home is ^vea by pcraotu 
who for roaay years have never been in a station, Thes^ 
fore the actual work is in many casea &iund to be quits 
diffcrent. The principal occupation and worr>- of tlie field 
officer will be money -getting < htcrature willing, keeping up 
tlie appearance of atatistica, and raising money (or Head' 
quarters at Self-denial and Harven Fe:9tivab- 

4. Many places in every diitrict arc in such a coudiboo 
that the lads and girls put in as ofUcers poeiti^'cly get tbeu 
bving by open-air beggings the public having long winft 
ceased to attend tbe halls^ The poor you&g o&cen, thci^ 
fore, mu^t go out and beg or go without, unless the divisioual 
officer can make up their pittance to 55- a whIl which laall 
the regulations specify . and he cannot always find money 
to do that, 

$. Officers are supposed to be ablo to get a small pcdkui 
after lo yean' se^^ icen but it must be remembcml that the 
printed regulatiOQS state {a) that " no officer has any le^ 
claim to a pension." and (t) :hat the rule "' is subject to 
frequent revision. " This means that, if you tiy to earn a 
sliilling to help yourself, part of the dole ts immediatdy 
stopped, until it becomes a mere nothing' The eeiui^ 
procfidure is to offer you two or three pounds to jfo, U 
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5, The rate at wTiich oERcerB aiQ misai&g from the ranks is 

It vfos for tht-sc reattons that I resigned my ptrsiticin. I 
utterly disappointed with tbc devcJoprucnt ol th« 
'"■ysttm- 

I bad not the loa^t acknowtedgtncnt of my resignation 
from Mr. Bramwell Booth or any London officer, or any 
word of thanks for over 20 yeora" service, although I left 
wiUrtJut any p*rion tn the Salvation Army bein^ ablt lo 
lay a finger of reproach upon either my work or my char- 
acter. 

I appealed (or financial aid that I might get a little home 
together without being left burdened wilh debt, but this 
was curtly refused me. so that I have received QEFithcr a 
wrtnX ol thanks for past servicer nor a farthing in assistance 
for myself and family. Yet 1 resigned purely upoa prin- 
ciple and without the least quarre] with any man. the treat- 
meat being nkeled out to me, 1 presumet because T opened 
my mouth against the system and its development, lo which 
a man and a Christjau I could no longer adhere. 
An Officer for 23 Years. 

June, 1906. 
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SALVATIONIST STATISTICS 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR A COM PRE HE^fSHT 

SCHEME' 

THE ARMY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

I. The Rcligioits WtiBV 

Souls sa«kiag salvation ia iSSS (see Annual 

Report) ..-.,. 

Soula He«king aalvation in last so yean Ce9ti< 

mated miniiTiDin) ..... 
Adult memben in Londop, 11J03 (Religious 

Cciuus) t|/»o 

Adult members in United Kingdam festiluatBd 

majdmum) « IDIXOOO 

Paid oflicera ia United Kingdom, say . 5^000 

Salaries and CKpcnscs ot officers, United Kiog- 

dom (estimated) . . . ^ . /jfOkOOO 

"Deserters" from ofjccrship. 10 years, eay . Ajjoo 

Cmt nf training " dcAcrtcrs," fiom^ period, say £3^<t/jOO 
Annu^il contribution of Balvntionisia to roligloua 

work (rsCimatfid maximum) . - , £ijpjaoi> 

Annual corttributioQ of public to r«ligi<nia weak 

{eaUmatod minimuiu) .... £^^fioo 



' The figura uv ofljcial wbne no Imlicaiioii of ui rttimaE* 
li fivpo. TUe &rning«nient cjuly Is cbr »ui!ior'«, and ii U Is- 
■j>irea by the Anny*! fandnop for whai It calls " iptnniftrt " 
itatisiica {Wtv Cry. DeMmber 14, 1904^ Tlicre ia qo rVttOn 
v/hy «uch &uilstics sboubl not bo mwl9 iniixucUve ju tNiL 
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Annual afigrceato cost of roUgioua work (esti- 
mated} ....... 

Araoimt ot investmenta in religiotis work, 1904 , 
Aana^L dividends p&id qq invcatmcnta. [904 



3. The "Social" Work 

Total coat, 1695 .... 

Total cost, IQ04 .... 

Turn ovttr ol Farm Colony, 1895 

Turn over of Farm Colony, 1904 

Total turn over of '■ social " accdon, 189? 

Total tumoveiof " social " section. L904 

Total salaries of officiab. etc.. 1S95 . 

Total sa]ajH*?s of ofliciala, etc., 1906 

Salaries and aUowaDcn, women's work only. 190J 

Amount of inveatnicQls in " social " work, 1895 

Amount of inveatmcnis in *' social " work. 1504 

Annual dividends paid on investments, iSy^ 

AtmufLl dividends paid on invcatmr^ntSi 1904 ^ 

Emigration of ^.ubrnergcd : etpenditure, 1903 

EmigratioQ of anbrncrgcd : cxpcndituro. 1904 , 



^47 5.000 
^25.490 



^23.622 
£5^993 

^4.000 

£79.99^ 
^157-442 

j£6.36i 
£^94 
£198 



I. RSLATIVE PrOCHHSS OF ReUGTOUS ATfT> 

"Social" Work 

iS8g 
(Previous to institution 
o[ *' Social" Scheme). 



1904 



[Corps in the United Kini^dom . i.39S (^^y) i<5<^ 

Officers In the United Kingdom 4-57S " i^y) 5,000 
Adult mF:mlwT5 of Army, Lf.K. 

(esUmatodI . , . 100,000 * loo.ooo 

^ Tlte Aniay't figures of ofTic-n do not ^lAAya cLrarly dia- 
lin^Lsh hrlwren rElif^JDun and " mkIbI." 

■ Here the asiunipdou, favourable lo ihe Army, Ihat its 
«ffeciivF strength u a rfUgkiiu body ha» not d«reai»ed nnce 
1^89, i3 made. 
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18S9 iQ^ 

S4rlf-Dcmal Fund Collcclion, U.K. ^14,0^1 {^^Mt* 

Property in tiie Umted iCingdom £333.849 £t*o$% 



'• Socio: " 



* 

H 



1895 1004 

Total cost » • . . jt2ji6aj j^^.iSc 

Total tum over . . £1^1,000 £^i^9i 

Rfligiotts and " Social " 
Amonat sunk in religious work, U,K,| tS90- 

1005 Icstimatcd) i6,<m,ra 

Amount sunk in "social" work, U.K., 

1800-1905 (estimated) . . . j^focgofl 

Financial ratia irf rtligious work tO " social " 

work 13 to t 



» The Beli-Denial Fund in 1905 vna £63»j|o. ftOtL m 190 
theunoDQl colkctnL was £73,731. 
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129, IBs. 269 
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Bootb-Tucker, Mr., 142 

Booth, Mr. Cbailefl. aS, 
56, 190 

BoficoTube, 90 

Breach oi trust, question 0I, 
tafi, a3i, 2*9, 397 

Brighton, 59 

Building AsBodation {see 
SalvaiioD Army Building 
Association) 

Burae Street shelter, 248 

C^man. Commissi odct. 13^ 
Cambcrwd), 3$, 16 
Cameron^ ex-empdoy^^ 1^2- 

39. i59 
aiatcment of (Appen- 
dix V), 353 
Campbell, Rev, R. J., 360 
Capit/iNzatina (i*a Over- 

capital £3tiOD] 
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'•Carlridees;'44, 47. 4P 
Ootral Newa telesram, 316 
Chanty CommissJoners, 2^3 
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Chd*ea, 33, 34 
Chhsliaxi MiB^n, The, 20, 

T53, i2l, 267,273.306-7 
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healing) 
Cbtirch of England. iS. 160- 

63 
Citadel Companio, 90 
City ColoDies. 3. jig 
Ci ly oi Lfindon puardiina. 1 9; 
Coffins, preachm^ iitxxa. 154 
CoUecuona, 8, zi, j6, 4J,*9. 

280 
Comuutiefl (Darkest Esjh 

land), provisions for a.^ 

pointmeot, j^i. 3J5-J6 
(Darkest England), <A 

iBgz. 397 
CompulsioQ, religioo*, 193, 

196 

CoDgregationalisis, 1, 18,55 

Cdngres Hall. Hackney. tB, 

19. 20, 23 
Coascieace, fiubjectioa ot, 

*OT-3 

Contributions (*« PuUic) 
Conversion, 15J, T76-98,«ad 

^iiKj 302 
Coaverls' regjsier. 13 
Corpi^ dJEniriulida in nuc^ 

ber of, 96, ;^oj 
Corps finance, jS , dctaib 

of, 43 ; annoal cxpeodi- 

ture. sS 
Cjjurtahip and roairiage, 30$ 
Covenir>\ go 
CnlicA, method of dealing 

with, 307 

35* 
" Daily News' •• Rdieioa 
Ccjuua. 15, 931 
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Dalrymple Homes, 1 16 

rirkcei England Scbemo, 3, 
4, io, ji, 116, 12s J 
history and working, q^, 
and passim; committee 
of inquiry, lai ; inveat- 
m«ni4 in, T45 , result, 14S 
(stf* also "' Social " work) 
^^Debl, field officera\ 69 ; ex- 
^K planation of tbe term. 

■ 70 

[ Deplford, 25, a6 

Descnion, safeguards 
against, 13 

Dimsdale, Sir Joaepli, 260 
I Discipline, i; 

Discussion, rules regarding, 

DismisGala, 20& 
u D ividenda, how derived, 89 
^toivine ongin, Army's. 63, 
^V 301. ?to 

Doctrines of Salvation 

t Array, 10, 133. isa. 
nticstic service, girls sent 

uover, 55, 56 

Dowie^ Dr . SaJvationista 

^BOrunlordSj reclamation of, 
H 30, 116, 184-S5 

Easi London ChiisUan 5Iia- 
Bion (ic Christian lilia- 

liOD) 

Economical Philan- 
thropy/' }2 
»vators, 131, [33 



Embczflemenl, petty cash, 

269 
Emigrant!, social status ol, 

n? 

Emigration Agency, 3, 99, 

advertiacmcnta, 136 

EncyciopiSiiia Britannica, 96 
Ewntus ^'^tt|J, 235, ^43 
Ex-criminal work, 1 rS, 196 
Exeter Hall, 186. 359 

Falth-heaJing, 169-75 

Faitk-hiuiing .- A Memo- 
randum, 169 
Farm Colony, 3, lOi, 119, 

Pidd Officers, salaried, 51, 
57, ao;, aa6, 306 ; rent, 
^2f i^ ; be&lth, ;a ; 
*■ iJcmoranduiu oi En- 
gagemcota," 53, 205, ao6, 
307 ; text of ditlo, 332 ; 
in debt, 51 ; devotion oE, 
93 ; courting, 10$ ; resig- 
nations, 2o3, 248 ; ireat* 

ment of, 236-'57, 35^3^^$ 
Finani^, mixed, ji, 98 

Financial adverlisemenls, 

7". 71 
-^— system, 64-91 
Finabury, 25 
Firewood industry. 134^37. 

330 
Fletcher^ Ma|or, 35} 
Food and shelter depots, 1 19 
Foreign Service General 

Fund, 34 
Fort Amity, 140, 14^, 149 
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If the hem b recalled, the bormwer will be notified cf 

the need for an earlier return. (TSon-receipi or overdue 

notices does nol ciempi ihe borrower from oTcrdue lines,) 




















Thank you for helpltig us io preserve our coUeciion! 



